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ſpondents „Who, by their valuable c commu | 
bende have given the ſtrongeſt proof that 
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the intereſts of A griculture, and the "uſeful 
Kits, habe met with their approþation. wel 
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2 Society, have been generally ſuppreſſed; 
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"Therefore, while returning henks for the 
paſt, the Society | feel themſelves ſtrongly 
impelled to ſolicit future Favours: for by 
means "of theſe publications, the practical 
information received is not confined to the 
comparatively narrow diftri of four Coun- 


ties, but, by being circulated at large through- 


out the W becomes N den- 


ſly wine... 9 4 
The | 
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The Society have, as uſual, been cautions - 


of giving a decided opinion on the letters of 
their correſpondents, farther than what the 
reader will find expreſſed in a few occaſional 


notes. Many of the Papers have doubtleſs 


a juſt claim to general attention; and there 
are none publiſhed which appeared wholly 

The Society has now. attained. its tenth 
year with increaſing reputation; and the late 
addition of Noblemen and other Gentlemen 


as Members leaves no doubt of its permanent 
duration. ö 


BaTn, May 12, 1786. | 
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On the Farm-Yard Management if Dung. 
2 4 [By ARTHUR Youno, eſq.] ) 

8 8 


URING my reſidence at North-Mims, in 
Hertfordſhire, I kept a regiſter of a great 
number of experiments and obſervations, which I 
intended afterwards to reviſe and publiſh; but in 
this I did wrong; for ſuch minutes ſhould be pub- 
liſhed while they are yet freſh in the memory, that 
the obſervations and concluſions drawn from them 
may be founded not only on the direct circum- 
ſtances of the trial, but on the general colour 
of the ſeaſons, and ſituation and nature of the 
farm. On quitting it, I went directly to Ireland 
Vox. III. c B and 


err A 4 
and from that time till I ſettled i in Suffolk had no 
time to look over thoſe papers, ſome of which were 
loſt in moving. 


Put on examining thera lately, I find 4 ſeries of 


minutes of the Farm-yard management, which I 
think ought not to be deſtroyed, as they contain 


an attempt to aſcertain: the expence of that ma- 
nure, which has not, at leaſt to my knowledge, yet 
been done; being indeed a very difficult and com- 
plex, though intereſting, queſtion. 


I ſhalt premiſe, that I inſert this account exactly 
as written at the time, and not as a general eſſay 
on the ſubject, to contain the whole of my opinion 
formed on ſucceeding experience, as well as on 
that which is here noted, 


| [ | | * , 
7 Rn J. . | 
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The Manure raiſed in the . Al during 


the Winter 1768-9. IP 


My ſock of cattle this winter was, ſix bone. 
an n + olids 


The ſtraw, Ker. th ain las a was, 
8 of wheat, and twelve of oats, beſides 
which I bought Om —_ 0 1 three of 


: 4 "pore 


(8 1 


I calculate that the 25 actes of corn Yielded 
18 loads of ſtraw, The whole therefore was 29 
loads. The cows and . confumed 16 TP 


Oe” 
f1 918 'yo, 


The cows Ac e looſe in the 1 
and had their ftraw given in cribs; the ſtables and 
fat hog ſties were cleanſed into the yard. In May, 
the Whole was turned over and laid into ſquare 
heaps; and in June carted away. The quantity 
118 loads, each 36 buſhels, which is the quan- 
tity, made by 45 loads of hay and ſtraw, which 
is near 242 loads of dung for one of hay or ſtraw, 
and 12 loads à head for the horſes and COWS, 


ren SR eons 


es 


5 
8 loads of 5 — 133, 1d. per load) 5 
3 loads of haulm — —p > 5 
18 loads of firaw 115 
Labour in ſhovelling up the dungs and | 

turning it / rt: — 012 0 


l 2 


— _ it appears, that had the ſtraw been 
bought merely to litter cattle with, the dung fo 
raiſed would have coſt 3s. 29. per load of 36 buſhels. 
Conſidering that it is on the ſport, and no expence 


ns of carriage in bringing it, this price L 
B 2 think 
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think is not dear. I would certainly buy dung ſo to 
Have it delivered at my farm. But this is not the 
point of view in which the 181. 18s. 2d. ſhould be 
conſidered; for four cows were partly wintered out 
of it. They ate ſtraw the whole winter, beſides | 
their hay; this is to be reckoned at 6d. a week, 
or 21. 12s. which reduces the 181. 18s. 2d. to 
161. 6s. 2d. which is 28. 9d. per load a price 
cheaper than dung can be had in any other method. 


II. 


The Manure raiſed in the Farm- Yard during 
the Winter 1769-70. 


This year the ſtock of cattle was 7 horſes, 7 cows, 
3 calves, beſides hogs. The ſtraw, fern, and ſtub- 
ble, for making into dung, was 67 loads, viz. 
11 waggon loads of fern | 
16 loads of ftraw bought 
30 ditto, the product of 33+ acres of ſpring corn 
10 waggon loads of ftubble, bought at 78. 
And 22 loads of hay conſumed by the horſes, cows, &c. 


I altered my management this year; for in Au- 
gult, September, and October, I carted in 591 
loads, 18 buſhels, each, of turf and ditch earth, 
which were ſpread over the yard, about 2 feet deep, 
except round againſt the buildings to the breadth 
of 6 or 7 fect, which was left as a path. On this 
Haga bed 


| 19 
bed of earth the ſtables, cou - houſe, hog-ſties, &c, 
were cleanſed; and the cribs with ſtraw for the looſe 
cattle were moved about it. 


My deſign in carting this earth was to retain the 
urine; a ſmall gutter which runs into a neighbour- 
ing horſe-pond drains the yard: the ſituation is 
ſuch, that I could not ſtop it in the way to make 
any uſe of it; and as rain will always make the 
farm- yard overflow, which occafions an abſolute 
neceſſity to give it an outlet, I was defirous of ſtrain- 
ing it well through this layer of turf, &c. which I 
apprehended would retain much of the virtue of 
the water before it ran off, With this intention, 
I formed two ſmall holes on the fide of the compoſt 
for the water to drain into, and I made one of my 
people very often throw up all the water from thoſe 
holes unto the dunghill, until no more would drain 
in for the preſent; this was repeated many times 
every week, eſpecially when the weather was dry, 
as then the virtue of the water is ſo much the 
greater; the colour of it alſo is a good indication of 
the proper time to perform this en. | 


Several gentlemen, to whom I have n l 
this method of proceeding, have objected, that I 
increaſe the ſize of my dunghill without adding to 


its virtue —chat 100 loads af pure dung are far 
B 3 bettet 


| AW} 
better than 100 oads of dung and earth mixed 
that I greatly increaſe the expende af carriage; and 
that the more you reduce manure to its eſſence, 
the better. 


| 1 D 

wich been, 1 differ 2 chemi in every 
particular. The epquiry is not whether 100 loads 
of dung be better than 100 loads of my compoſt, 
but whether it he better than the ſame quantity, of 
dung mixed with 50 loads of cart. the manner 
TOY RG 0 A zi g 1505 
A is be Condes, een e as it is com- 
moniy managecl, has its virtue waſhed through 
wichout any other ſubſtance being ready to receive 
it. Therefore, the point in queſtion is, the addi- 
tion which 1 make to my dunghill by retaining ſo 
meh of the urine, and the waſhing of the dung 
it o not the mere comparlſon of the dung and 
earth, though I ſhould be inelined to the practice; 
if that only were the caſe; but it is the addition 
which I gain of urine. When the whole compoſt 
is mixed together, it is not mere earth that is under 
the dung, but a body replete with riches; turf, 
tarth, &c: quite ſaturated with urine, and all thoſe 
Particles which rain, &c. carry through dunghills; 
the mixing theſe bodies together renders the whole 
maſs nearly of — on ſome ſoils it 
undoubtedly 


[4-3 
undbubtedly is as god, and particularly on mine: 
ſor ſpread the eſſenee of dung, which theſe gentle- 
men are ſo fond of, and it is waſhed through our 
gravels in one ſeaſon; a top<drefiing of | ſoot; 
pigton s dung, & laſts: but one crop; and very 
rotten pure dung ranks much in the ſame manner. 
Wien ſuch a compoſt us I recommend the ciiſe 
mg e a8 ieee * 
"1 ot. den 0d 

14 fave ſome binding pebbly foams, that have b 
ſtrong an adheſton, as to be whar the farmer juſtly 
call moſt unkindly land; for it has the tenacity of 
clay without any of its virtues; Small quantities of 
dreſſings, however rich, are of little benefit on theſe 
foils; a pound of the eſſence of dung would be fo 
faſt locked up in a large clod, as to be rendered to- 
tally uſeleſs for a whole ſeaſon: a rich top - dreſſing 
of ſoot; &cc. is oſtentimes quite loſt on fuch land. 
For this reaſon, nothing does ſo well with it as 
compoſts not kept long, carried on in very large 
quantities. I would not give 208. for twenty loads 
carried on to an acte, though I would giye 3l. for 
forty loads; there muſt be quantity enough to keep 
the clods and looſe earth from uniting; or elſe the 
dunging is of little ſervice. 1 need not add of 
what conſequence a ftrong fermentation, completed 
in the ſotl, muſt be to this land; but ſmall quan- 
arte vouever rich; raiſe no fermentation. The 


richer 
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richer the dung, according to the ideas of theſe 
the leſs the fermentation, This is an 
argument in favour of quantity, for the yard com- 
poſt (unleſs for meadow ground, which is an ex- 
ception to this reaſoning, from the difficulty of 
entrance into the ſoil) ſhould be carried on to the 
land, and ploughed in while in full fermentation, 
which is before its quantity is much diminiſhed, 
Let it however be remembered, that this reaſoning . 
is here applied particularly to the ſoils in queſtion; 
there are others in which it would not I 


As to carriage being increaſed; 3 form 
compoſts of carth and dung, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, 
a practice extremely common; the expence is the 
ſame as in my method, only by making the heap 
in my yard, I have the advantage of retaining the 

- urine, &c, in the manner of which I have ſpoken. 


The compoſt became by the middle of May of 
an uncommon. ſize for ſo ſmall a farm as mine, 
(only 97 acres) it was in ſeveral parts ſix feet thick, 
and in all four or five, I then ſet about turning it 
over, and mixing it well together; in doing this, I 
agreed with ſour labourers to perform that opera- 
tion, and alſo to cart it into the fields, and ſpread it 
on the land, I finding them tuo three-wheeled 
carts and a horſe; and they to receive for the whole 

Job 


job a guinea per hundred loads; the carts hold 18 
buſhels. It was accordingly pe; and the n 
tity was 1106 DA. None ad 


In FR turning it over, they purlbed the method 


common in this country, of keeping an open trench 
through the heap, and throwing into that all the 
earth, and much of the dung, which is there cut in 
pieces before it is thrown up on chat part of the 
heap that is finiſhed; attention being * to mix 


the earth and dung well together. 
Total. — nos loads 
Deduct — ä —-— 


Which is near ſix of dung for each of hay, ſtraw, 
&c. Laſt year the proportion was 24 at 36 buſhels 
each, ſo that the quantity this year exceeds; but 
then the cabbages caten in the yard are not in- 
_ cluded, which would reduce it ſomething, For 
horſes and cows it is 79 loads each. 


E XEN E 8. 


48 V "Ip 
Carting 591 loads of earth into yard ws 10 
Team, &c. at 4d. a load. — 117 © 
11 loads of fern at 6s. — 3 6-0 
One man 6 days — 070 
Team and repairs 6 days, at 108. 3d. 3 1 6 1 


Carried over L. 12 9 4 


1 10 a 


: © Brought or t: 9 4 

* . Kubble at 7s, (the pries o ĩð 5th 
| the ſtubble and the chopping) , 310 ©: 
Two men at ditto 4 days — 2 
Team, &e, ditto at 10s, d. — 2.1% 

- 16 loads of ſtraw at 128. $d. 114 19 4 

o ditto at 128. 5d. — Py 18 12 6 

. in ſhovelling and throwing r gc 

up Water 2 0 17 85 


1 guinea' per 100 loads, ſot n. 120 £93814 
filling, carting, and ſpreading, is ald. per 
load, which is thus divided, FOES 0-1 43653 IT 

Turning over = o O 0 pF 

Filling arid carting 1 ys 

n n 05. 


= a 1 21] 
Of this only the turning is, ran zi dad VE 
charged here; it is | ae oc 9. %8 


Lig © 


» tC [1 ite 22 
Tt n that the expence of the team, . tear of 


carts, waggons, and harneſs, are throughout theſe minutes reckonett at What 
they aQtually coſt : at the end of every year the expence incurred was ptopor- 
tionably divided among the work done, according to the ſtrength, labour, 
wear, and other circumftances, This is the only minutely accurate way of 
- Knowing the real expence of work; it proceeds on the principle, that if two 
| horſes coſt 201. and they plough 26 acres in the year, doing no other work, 
| the expence is 208. an acre. Thoſe men who have their teams idle to ſave 
CI Inner their real expence is.] 


— > 
INES 8 
® * 


But from hence muſt deduct the Cale at ſtraw. 
I ſhall calculate the cows 26 wefks at 6d. per 
_ and the calyes the lame at 3a. 


0 


The 


( 21 1 


. ere £124 

7 Cows 26 weeks at 6d. v =» 4 11 „ by | X 
3 calves ut 3d, neee 

| "YT. 5 10 6 

E TY: — 

otal for as - £145 11 10. 


I — loads at this amount come to 0 944. per load, 


I am' very clear in * own opinion that no pur- 
chaſed manure will be gained ſo cheap as this. 
Draw whatever compatiſon you pleaſe. betwetm the 
ſuppoſed value of this compoſt, and the ſuperior 
worth of richer ſorts, yet the quantity of one ſor a 
given price will, ſo vaſtly exceed that of the other, 
as to have a deciſive ſuperiority; the worſt manure 
can purchaſe in the neighbouring towns comes to 
from 43. to 55. a waggon load of 80 buſhels, befides 
a whole day's work of four horſes, a man, and a 
waggon. Suppoſe the Hertfordſhire ptice of 1 08, 
for this team, and 48. the dung, this: is 148. for 80 
buſhels, or 38. 2d. a load of 18 buſhels, Relative 


to the value of ſuch dung; it is very difficult to form 


a compariſon, for the heapa one buys are ſmall; and 
not two alike; but à great proportion ot the quan- 
tity; I am very clear, from the gtittineſs and ex- 
treme heavineſs of the load, is ſhovelled up in the 
turnpike; and I have not, from the cloſeſt obſer- 
vation I could make, ſeen any ſuperiority in is over 
my -owh. farm- yard compoſt, It is true, Jſome, 
W016 | times 


12 1 
times get a dunghill of pure old rotten dung, quite 
black, ſpit dung: but it is rarely to be had, and the 
price 78. a load: but all purchaſed dung, except in 


the neighbourhood of great cities, can be had only 


in ſmall quantities, whereas litter of ſome ſort or 
other, and food for cattle, are N where to be had. 


III. 


The Manure raiſed in the Farm-Yard, avis: 
the Winter 1710-1. 


This winter I proceeded in a different manner 
with my dung from what I had ever done before. 
In the ſummer of 1470; I was at Mr. Bakewell's, at 
Diſhley in Leiceſterſhire, and remarked that he 
piled his dung up ina clamp in the middle of ſome 
of his yards; the idea pleaſed me the moment I faw 
it, and I determined to execute it upon my own 
farm. - Mr. Bakewell uſes only dung, but I thought 
it would be an improvement to unite my own 
method with this; and accordingly made' a layer 
of hedge carth from a border that had been grub- 
bed, two feet deep, and about twelve feet ſquare. 
This was done the beginning of November. The 
quantity. of earth 26 loads (of 16 buſhels.) The 
yards and ſheds were all cleaned on to it, which 


m__ my —_ 


That 1 wight be able to das the n iy 
of . I Purchaſed 43 waggon loads of fern at 6s. 
a load, 


( 13 } 5 
a load, building ſtacks with it and I had five 
— 1 7 


My exttle-cdnitfied of 6 horſes, hm 2 
yearling, beſides hogs. The cows were kept tied 
up under a ſhed, and regularly littered with ſtub- 
ble or fern; but I ſhould obſerve, that I gave them 
ſo much room that it was not neceſſary to clean and 
litter every day, as is common; ſor if they are con- 
fined to a ſpot, they lie too dirty without it; but 
by giving them room to turn about, they were kept 
quite clean by only ſupplying them with freſh” lit 
ter, and the whole cleaned out once a week. This 
I did that the manure might be the better, from 
receiving and retaining ſo much the more urine; 
nor did I throughout the winter perceive the cane 
the leaſt prejudiced by this method. + bai 


I kept the yard littered abate fix b d 
with fern to ſoak up the urine, and alſo to be made 
dung by the hogs, the only looſe cattle; this was 
cleaned up once a fortnight. 


Thus the yard, the cow-ſhed, the hog-ſties of 
ſows and fatting hogs, and the ſtables, were all 
' Cleaned into three-wheeled ſmall carts, and piled 
regularly on the foundation of earth, until che heap 
was about ſeven feet high; and when one was filled 
up, another foundation adjoining was made. * 


14 J 
And in order to make the cormpoſt the better, 


the flowings of the yard were partly prevented from 
running off, by being in one place kept a foot 
deep, from which they were very oſten thrown up 
on the compoſt with a Water bowl. This liguid 
was the better from my penning thirty wet her ſheep 
every night on fern in a corner of the yard: but 
this e rag till IP AY * 
„ eee ee {86 eb 17097 | 
"24" A 42 ' en! 

eee woes 1 and be, and 
ths lean hogs oa cabbages a6 l *0 n£:RTL 94. 

ae thi been 
poſt with 26 loads of earth, the beginning of No. 
vember; the firſt weck in December, 25 more were 
carried; and the middle of the ſame month 26 
more. The beginning of January 18 more; the 
end of that month 22 more; the end of March 


8 | 


— 


e 26 * January 18 | 


December 25 Ditto 22 
. Ditto, 26 March 2224 


* $124 'Torlof cart 56 lads 


ag n 4/46 
Four cows, One pelt. Six horſes 
STRAW, 


t M 
STRAW, &c. eatengand LITTER uſed, were 


3 eernneesn A 
0., 2 ag ditto of fern... bal wa hit 35 
12 4 loads af raw, bought 36 7861 AE; 2 
5 ditto, che product of four acres of nta, 105. 


* 


0 
f 


4 7 — — 03 > 4vf Vin! $L22S 74% 
19 1 | of hay. 4 wy 4 11 x 
þ% 214 — bi: 34% 3 <0 6&1 4 1 
5 ring. 2 5144» e — * 
Beſiges cabbages, and ſome; wurnipe.;. b 38 12m a Oi 


May the 27th, began to turn it over "mixing the 
whole well together. My agreement with the la- 


boprery was, to turn over, fill, and. ſpread, at 1d. 
Per laad, which divided i Ns od wa Yo bee 100 


Turning over 2. Wen e 15 „ 4 per r nf 


Carted i it for cabbages, potatoes, and, carrots. 

argount 367 loads; beſides. 23 loads of ſheep dung, 

made by 30 wethers; and about. 70 loads, the taſt 

dijvifion of the heap, not touched, as it was not 

ſufficiently rotten, 

72 202 ban Ie | 101 17 
In all 460 — 
n. _ 136 


K 2 . fmt 18 
| Remain  - 34 loads. x 


Which is about five. and a half loads of Jang br 
every load of ſtraw; hay, and litter, —— This, is 

nearly the-proportion of laſt year, and nearly that 

of the preceding one alſo, which ſhews that five 

loads anq a half (of 18 buſhels) may be depended 

os jor a load of hay or litter on an average. 
EXPENCES. 


FI 


1 16 J 


re . 
, rel e „ 
at id. per load — o 6 
. Grubbing 294 poles of border at 5d. o 12 54 
Ditto 5 ditto at d]. — p 2 6 
Six days driving ditto e 
Horſes, &c. at 14d. — 0.14 2 
Five waggon loads of ſtubble — 115 o 
Two men at ditto 2 days — 48 
Team at 10, J 404. — 1 0 6 
238 loads of fern at 66. — 710 
One man at ditto 13 days — 014 2 
Team at Uitto 25 loads at 58. 44, — 613 4 
Four loads of ſtra bought at 122. '2. 8 0 
Five ditto from 4 acres of oats, a2. 3 0 
Labour in piling up the dung, cleaving, 
”  ſhovelling, littering, and throwing fab 
the water — — 2 "x 3h 
Turning over 305 loads at id. per load Mkt Alte 
| L. 28 18 + 


The remainder for carrots and potatoes was not turned then, 


But from hence, ; as before, we are to deduct the 


keeping of the cows; 
Four cows 26 weeks, at 6d. 0.2 12 © 755 


One yearling ditto, at 4d. o 8 8—3 0 * ö 
Coſt of the manure L. 25 17 725 


460 loads coming to this ſum, the proportion is 
18, 1d. per load. 


Now 


197 ] 


Now as to the ſucceſs of piling it up in a clamp. 
I muſt obſerve, that from this winters experience; 
I am clear it is an excellent method. What Fuſed 
early in the ſpring, was in very good order for arable 
land; which would not have been the caſe had it 
been tradden flat over the whole-yard, every pars 
ticle to be waſhed by the rain: fermentation goes 
on much quicker in this method; and it would bs 
better ſtill if the heap were made under a roof, to 
keep off all water but what is thrown up. This i 
ſhall not be at the expence of. 


Another advantage which is Fe to this 
method is, the being able to uſe any part of the 
compoſt you pleaſe, without the old dung being 
mixed with freſh, by taking a diviſion of the hill 
that has been finiſhed fome months: this for many 
uſes is an important point, But. the great object 
is the improvement in the quality of the dunghill, 
and getting it in order for any crops. 


Reſpecting the theep pen, it is a practice I never 
tried before; but I am ſo well pleaſed with the ſyc+ 
ceſs, that I ſhall never winter any ſheep without 16; 
In a warm corner of the yard I incloſed a ſpace 
ſufficient for holding thirty ſheep, and kept littering 
it with fern every day or two, ſo as always tq have 
a dry clean bed at top for them, and this without 

* III. of 29x 


£0 3 


25 any layer of earth; in which, however, I failed. In 


five months they made me 23 loads of excellent 
rotten dung. It was an omiſſion not to appropriate 
a load of fern, that I might have known the expence 
and profit, but the value of the dung was not as 
prices go in this country, under 28. a load, or 46s. 
from thirty ſheep. The ſheep contracted no diſ- 
order of any kind from lying on the heap;* and 
went through the winter in full health. Indeed it 
muſt ſtand to every one's reaſon that ſuch a lodg- 
ing muſt be far preferable to the wet earth expoſed 
to the driving rains and cold winds. 


IV. 


The Manure raiſed in the Farm-Yard in the 
Winter 1771-2. 


The ſeventy loads left of laſt winter's ons being 
the laſt diviſion built, remained through the ſum- 
mer of 1771- untouched, and the dung of this 
winter piled in diviſions againſt it. In October the 
whole yard was littered about five inches thick with 
fern. The latter end of that month, and through 
November, I took up ſomething more than an acre 
and a half of carrots, which were carted into the 


Thie is what we ſhould not have expetted; and although Mr. Young's 
theep eſcaped injury, we cannot recommend the practice, as the exhalations 
arifing from a fermented maſs of manure muſt, we think, be very unhealthy, 
© purticularly for ſheep, 


yard, 


1 

yard, and there topped and cleaned; the ſwine at- 
tended the workmen, and ate many of the tops, 
but many were alſo trodden down with the dirt. 


November the 4th, took in the horſes. The 
18th, tied up the cows under their ſheds, littering 
them firſt with a good. bed of fern, but afterwards 
they waſted ſtraw enough to keep themſelves well 
littered, Six horſes, two large cows, two Alderney 
ditto, a ſteer 3 years old, a heifer coming 8, and 
3 calves of the preceding ſpring; in all 15 head. 


Dec. 14th, made a foundation for 4 diviſion of 
the hill, with twenty loads of carth. 


Upon taking the cattle in, 1 began threſhing; 
but foreſeeing that I ſhould not have a ſufficiency 
of ſtraw, I purchaſed fout loads the 8th of January. 

/ - 


Jan. 27th, made another foundation of forty-ſix 
loads of earth. The goth, purchaſed two loads 
more of ſtraw, This is a commodity ſo very ſcarce 
this year, owing to the cheapneſs of cattle, that I 
am forced, for the ſix loads I have bought, to pay 
14. a load, and to ſend ten tniles for it. 


Feb. roth, two loads more from the ſame place, 


one at 148. and one at 173. Much of this was peaſe 
2 | ſtraw, 


K 20 1 


ſtraw, and being good, I have ſed all my horſes 
with it, and they perform their work well, but then 
they have a regular allowance either of carrots 
or oats, | 


The fifteen head of cattle ate ten truſſes of ſtraw 
every day; beſides what is uſed to litter the ſwine. 


Feb. 19th, made another foundation with thirty- 

fix loads of earth. The 24th, bought a load and 
a half of ſtraw more; March gth, as much more. 
At this time, turned over all the dunghill, except 
the laſt diviſion, defigning it for potatoes, Put it 
out to the men on the ſame terms as laſt year, to 
turn over, fill, and ſpread. 


While this work was performing, I had an op- 
portunity of obſerving the effect of throwing up 
the drainings of the yard, which I had regularly 
performed ; one fide of the hill was not near wa- 
tered ſo much as the other, owing to its being more 
diſtant from the lower part of the yard that re- 
tained the drainings; in that part of the heap the 
dung was not equally rotten, nor had it that putrid 

moiſture diſcernible in much of the latter. Let 
me alſo obſerve, that the parts which conſiſted 
moſtly of fern, were-much ſounder, though of dou- 
ble the age, than others which conſiſted of ſtraw. 
March 


4- - | | = 
21 1 
March zoth, bought two loads more; and the 
20th of April two more. The beginning of that 
month turned over the whole, 


The Earth brought in was 103 loads, viz. 
December 14th — 120 
January 27th _ 
February 19th yp 
Straw, &c, and Litter. 
18 loads of fern 4 
15 loads of ftraw bought 
35 ditto, the product of 21 acres 
| N.. loads of hay 


2 54 loads—Befides cabbages, 


Carted, after turning over for pue "cabbages, and 
turnips, 


—————— ilk if your 2 20 


— 102 
* 
Remain 284 


Or about three of a ue load of hay and 
litter, which is lefs than I have had before, owing, 
I apprehend, to-my attending more to the throwing 
up the water, and thereby rotting it more and ſoanet 


than before, : 
C3 EXPENCES, 


[ 22 1 


EXP EN CZ S. 
. L. 4. a. 
Carting 102 loads of earth at jd, — o 6 4+ 
Three days driving ditto — 0 3 6 
Team, &c. at 21d. — — 1 1 3 
Eighteen loads of fern, at 6s, — 5 8 © 
One man at ditto, g days — 040 6 
Team at 58. 4d. — 416 © 
Fiſteen loads of . — 10 13 © 
Team, labour, &c. 8 days, at 16s. 10d, 6 14 8 
Thirty-five loads and a half at 1 58. 26 12 6 
Labour in piling up, he littering, 
and watering — 217 8 
Turning over 386 loads at at 4d, — 1.4 1 
1.60 17 7 
Deduct 5 cows 26 weeks, at d. 3 5 ©0- 
Three calves at 4d. — 1 6 9 
4 horſes 14 weeks ſtraw, at 6d, 1 2 © 
Two ditto 23 weeks, at 6d, 1 3 0 


— 6 16 o 


Coft of the manure C. 54 1 
Which is 28. 9d. per load, 
The compoſt came laſt year to only 18. 13d, now 
to 26 9d. ; this great riſe is owing to three reaſons; 
1/, The dearneſs- of all the work dn 
owing to the price of corn and hay. | 
2dly. To the extreme high price of the ftraw; 
what I bought cameo (erm carriage) II, 28. 5d, 
per load, —And, | 
3dy. By 


IT 3 

34ly. By watering the heap more than uſual, it 
was more purified, and conſequently leſs in quantity, 
2 f | 


v. 


The Manure raiſed in the Ferm-Tard in the 
Winter 1772-3. 


I purſued the ſame ſyſtem this year, as before, 
except the cows and two horſes being for a ſhort 
time looſe in the yard, not tied up as before, The 
quantity of earth carried in at different times was 
115 loads, 30 of which were ditch ſtuff, the reſt 
turf from furrows ploughed in a meadow; conſe- 
quently excellent for a compoſt. Beſides this I 
brought twelve waggon-loads of chalk, being a very 
fine marle; but as ſome of it was wet and heavy, I 
do not reckon theſe loads to contain more than 
three cart loads. 


A farther addition made to the heaps during the 
winter, conſiſted of different manures brought from 
London; two waggon loads of aſhes, (each 90 
buſhels) four ditto of bones, (go buſhels) one cart 
load of bones, (36 buſhels) and five waggon loads 
of night ſoil, (each 60 buſhels.) I conceived that 
mixing theſe different bodies with my yard-dung, 
as it was made, would very much enrich the whol 
maſs, | | 


6. 71. 


» 


[4] 


Litter, &c. uſed, 424 loads, vis, 

134 163ds of ftraw bought: 

124 ditto from 17 acres 

16 loads of hay, | 

The total quantity, after turning over, was 378 loads, g 
Chalk — 36 
Aſhes — . T2. wi 
Bones —_ __ 
Nizht-ſoil — 15198 
Remain 180 loads, 


Or about four of dung for each load of hay and litter, 
EXPENCE Ss, 


« 9 8 
115 loads of earth at 4d, = . 
Five days driving ditto — o 6 8 
Team, &c. at d. — 18 9 
Twelve loads of chalk — 012 00 
Team, &c. at 38. 21d. — 118 6 
Two loads of aſhes 2  o 18 2 * 
Team &c. - — 1 6 — 4 2 
Four Joads of bones 2 12 11 
Team, &c. 138. - 212 4 13 1 
One cart · load of bone © 6 4 
Team, &c. - 0 10 400 20 4 
Five waggon-loads of night-foil x © o 
Team, &c. 138. « 33 30 
134 loads of ſtraw bought at 185. 1 12 3 © 
Team, &c. 7 days at 116. 64d, 4 o 74-16 3 54 
124 loads of ſtraw, at 20809 , — 12 15 © 


£-45 10 14 


51) 


| 5.24 
Brought up 648 10 
Labour in piling up, watering and cleaning. 4 6 


Turning over 378 loads at * „ roo N 7 · 

| £47 "9 1. 
| ' DEDUCT _ 

5 cows ſtraw 20 weeks at d. 2 10 0 

3 heifers at 4d. 2 10 

3 calves at 3d. — O38. Q 

4 horſes 8 weeks at gd. 1.4 0 

2 horſes 26 weeks at 9d. 1 19 ed $8 0 


Colt of the Manure £40.32. 1 
Which is 28. 41d. per load. 


This compoſt was carted on for potatoes; and 
from the ſucceſs which attended it, 1 had every 
reaſon to be ſatisfied, 8 


The Manure ien the lis men ane te 
| rer 


The cleanings of the yards in che preceding ſum- 
mer, with ſome dung raiſed by ſows that pigged, 
formed a little heap. This received a great acceſs. 
ſion in November, by the tops of five acres and a 
half of potatoes which were carted into the yard, 
and a large parcel of hogs confined to them: many 
{mall roots hung to them, ſo that the hogs lived 


very 


( #6 ] 


very welt on them for three weeks, and in rooting 
among them brought them into a fine ſtate for 

ing. I ſhould obſerve, that the little ſum- 
mer heap of dung, &c. was ſo diſpoſed in the lower 
part of the yard as to keep in a large puddle of 
water, which in ſummer becomes very black and 
rich, and is of excellent ſervice for rotting weeds, 
or rubbiſh of any kind. The only caution neceſ- 
fary is to take care it is not too deep, as any thing 
entirely immerſed will not rot; but if much of what 
you throw in lies between wind and water, and is 
ſometimes ſtirred, it will preſently rot. When the 
hogs had done with the potatoe tops, they were 
ſucceſſively thrown into this water, and ſo begame 
a very putrid rich body of manure, 


I formed the compoſt hill in 125 ſame manner as 
laſt year: laying ditch earth at bottom, and piling 
up the dung upon it; that is, the ſtables, ſheds, 
and ' hog-houſes, were cleaned on to them; the 
cattle being 6 horſes, 11 cows; ſteers, and heifers, 


beſides many hogs lean and farting. 


1 alſo brought from aten one waggon load of 
bones, and ſeventeen of night- ſoil, which I had got 
thrown up early in autumn, to be dry enough to 
bring yet herein I was diſappointed, for it was 
but in a indiflerent order, ſo that theſe ſeventeen 

loads, 
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loads, De l were not equal to more than 
twelve full ones dry. In point of quantity, there. 
fore, I muſt call the London manure. 13 Waggon 
Joadn, an PL Fart n 


The quan of cath caned in mas 157 lends 
The litter, &c. uſed was 604 loads, viz. | 
12 loads of ſtraw bought 


31 from my own crop 
174 of hay. 


The total heap amounted to 532 loads, and the 
coſt 381. 9s. 7d. Earth, &c. deducted, it is 375 
loads, or 6 for every load of hay and ſtraw. The 
expence is 18. 5d. per load. tl: 


Part of the account of this year's dung, and the 
whole of the winter 1774-5 was loſt, 


Average, Five loads of dung, at 18 buſhels per 


load of hay and ſtraw. 
Loads. | Loads, 
1768 81 27717 3 
1769 6 1773 4 
3770 5} 1773 6 


A 


IN this I may obſerve, that, ſuppoſing 


forty , 
WE WO I OI 


| i 1 
has once been improved, the conſumption of eight 
' foads'of Maw and hay yields that quantity, with 
the help of certain portions of earth, at the fame 
time that the live ſtock is ſupported by ſuch con- 
ſumption ;—and if an acre of corn yields two loads 
of firaw, which it does on an average, then one. 
fourth of the corn and hay ground is manured 
every year, which proves at once the. excellency 
of the ſyſtem; for that proportion is. very rarely 
attained on any farm, if tithe-gathering' is not 
connected with it. 


The expence per load of 18 buſhels, was 


7 1. 4. 4. , | | # - 1, 4. 
In 1768 3 3 im 6.4, ; hl a 38; 
0.0 96 | 2773 0 2 44 
177% 1 1 1773 ons 
The mixture of London and other manures 


makes me omit drawing my average, 
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ArTiICLE II. 


Acala Ol/ervations n a variety of Plants, ts, | 
conſidered in an Agricultural and Commercial View, 


[By Mr. Amana Crocknn, of Frome] 


# #13413 


Bae 


O a Society whoſe principal view is the 
promotion of Agriculture, every ſpecies of 
uſcful information, relating to the vegetable king · 
dom, may be uſeful, 1 ſhall therefore take the 
liberty of preſenting you with a few detached ob- 
ſervations on a variety of plants, &c. calletted 
from various authors, which, although generally 
known by perſons ſkilled in botany, may be new 
and uſeful to many of your readers, if you ſhquld 
think them worthy of publication. 


Butterwort—Y; IO re anicle—on Bogs. 


If the freſh-gathered leaves of this plant are put 
into a ſtrainer through which the warm milk from 
the cow is poured, and the milk is ſet by ſor a day 
or two to become aceſcent, it acquires'a confiſtence 
and tenacity; the whey does not ſeparate, nor 
does the cream. In this ſtate it is an extremely 
grateful food, and uſed as ſuch by the inhabitants 


of Sweden. Half a ſpoonſul of this prepared 
| milk, 
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milk, mixed with freſh warm milk, will convert 
it to its own nature; and this again will change 
another quantity of freſn milk, and ſo on ad infis 
nitum. The juice of the leaves will kill lice in 
ſheep and other animals. The common people 
uſe it to cure cracks or Chaps in cows udders. 
This plant is thought to occaſion the diſeaſe called 
the rot in ſheep. But it is much more likely that 
this diſcaſe is owing to a flat inſect called the 
Puke, [ Faſciola hepatica] which frequently adheres to 
ſtones and plants in marſhy grounds, and other 
wet ſituations; as the ſame inſects are found in the 
liver and biliary ducts of ſheep infected with the 
rot. No cattle will feed on this plant. 


Sbeep's Feſcue. 


An excellent graſs, which flouriſhes beſt in a 
dry ſandy ſoil. Cows, horſes, and goats, will cat. 
it, but it is the favourite food of ſheep. They 
prefer it to all other graſſes, and being very ſuccu- 
lent, it fattens them ſooner than any other. The 
Tarlars, who lead a wandering life with their flocks 
and herds, always chooſe thoſe ſpots where this 
graſs abounds. The ſuperiority of the Spaniſh, 
and ſome of the Engliſh wool is probably owing 
to the abundance of this graſs in hilly paſtures 
where ſheep are kept. It is certainly worthy par- 
| ticular cultivation by farmers, 


Flee 


ES 
Plote Feſcue. 
In Wet Ditches and Low Lands common. 


The ſeeds of this graſs are ſmall, but very ſweet 
and nouriſhing. In divers parts of Germany and 
Poland; they are collected under the name of 
Manna ſeeds, and ſerved up in ſoups and gruels 
at the tables of the great, on account of their 
grateful flavour, and nutrifious quality. When 
ground to meal, they make bread very little in- 
ferior to that in common uſe, The bran is a 
remedy for the worms in horſes, but they muſt be 
kept from water for ſome hours afterwards. The 
ſeeds are excellent food for geeſe. 


Broom Graſs, Compact. Hordeaceus.] 


I) be ſeed of this graſs, mixed with corn, is uſe- 
ful for bread. The panicles are uſed in Sweden 
for dying green. | 1 


Couch Graſs : 


Too common every where! 


- But this plant has its uſes and its virtues. The 
roots, dried and ground to meal, have been uſed 
to make bread in years of ſcarcity, Dogs cat the 
leaves as an emetic. Boerbagve recommends. the 
Juice to be drunk liberally in obſtructions of the 
viſcera, particularly in caſes of ſchirrous liver, and 

jaundice. 


1 | 
| jaundice. Cattle who have ſchirrous livers in win- 
ter, ſoon get cured by cating it in the ſpring. 
Burnet | 


| . to allow three mowings rag 
The young ſhoots make an agreeable ſallad. The 
green leaves give a grateful flavour to wine, | 


.. Gooſe Graſs i. e. Yellow Ladies Bedfraw, 
The flowers will coagulate boiling milk, and 
the beſt Cheſhire cheeſe is ſaid to be prepared 
with them. They yield an acid by viftillation. 
Boiled in allum-water, they tinge wool” yellow. 
The roots dye a fine red, not inferior to madder, 
and in the iſland of Java are uſed for this purpoſe. 
The ſeeds may be uſed inſtcad of coffee. 
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Holly 


Makes an impenetrable fence, and bears cropping. 
Sheep are fed in the winter with the croppings. 
Birds cat the berries. The bark fermented,” and 
then waſhed from the woody fibres, makes the 
common bird-lime, The beauty of its ' ſcarlet 
berries never ſuffers from the ſevereſt of our win- 
ters. The wood is excellent for veneering, and is 
ſometimes ſtained black to imitate ebony. Han- 
dles for "knives, and coggs for mill-wheels, are 
made of it. 


Gromell F 


. 
Gromeell; i. e. Baſtard Alkanet ; © 

In corn fields common. The girls in the Nor- 
ad a of Europe paint their facts with the 
juice of this root on days of publick feſtivity. 
The ſeeds are hard às bone, and efferveſee with 
acids. The bark of che root tinges war und oil 
of a beautiful red, ſimilar to that which is attdined 
from the root of the foreign alkanet kept in ſhops. 

| Borage. 

By the experiments of Mayggraff, Mem de Hit, 
p. 72, it appears, that the juice of chis plant'afs 
fords a true nitre. The young and tender leuves 
are good in ſallads; but r 
ingredient in cool tankards. e 1119 box iert 


uduerd ( Comvolowtus Mon” . 


The root is a very acrid purgative to the hu. 
man body, but hogs cat it in large quantities with- 
out ſuſtaining an injury. Scammony is the in- 
ſpiſſated juice of a Tpecies of Convolvulus ſo much 
refembling this, that they ate not eaſily” diſtin. 
guiſhable. Cun it then be worth while to import 
ſcammony from Aleppo, at a great annual expence, 
when a medicine with the very ſame properties 
grows ſpontanęouſiy in many of our hedges? 
Might it not be worth the Society's attention to 
offer an r ſor m agns.t 
from this plant? Hu u ͤ n OT 

Vol. III. D Dalla, 


—— 


r 
| 8 Dune, i. e. Draally Nig hfſbade, .- | 
Is a plant rankly poifonous, throughout. Children, 
allured by the beautiful colour of the berries, have 
often fatally caten them. They cauſe a ſtupor and 
delirium, to which ſucceed conyulſions and death, 
if not prevented by timely and ſtrong emetics. It 
has been ſucceſsfully uſed in cancerous caſes. See 
Ray, and Phil. Tramſalt. vol. 50, p. 7h 


Buck-Thern. 


The ſyrup is uſed as a eee but frequently 
attended with much ſickneſs and griping. The 
juice of the unripe berries is uſed for ſtaining maps 
or paper yellow. The juice of the zipe berries 
mixed with allum, is the ſap green of chef painters; 

but if they are gathered late in autumn, the juice is 
purple. The PRES Horde Nr yellow . 


eee . 

Tue roots are uſed by 9 * 
their / knives upon. The ſmall branches ſtuck over 
the branthes of wall-fruit in February, are the 
beſt preſerviitive -againſt froſt affecting the bearing 
bloſſoms. '- The n are _ —_— to umn 
eee rag 

_ Made, i. e. C qi, Th Pally.” 


The poor people in Poland prepare 4 licher 
— the leaves and 1 which, when, it has 


N | undergone 


> if d 13 
.undergppe A fermentation, is drunk baden of ale. 
The Halls (when peeled, are qatep by, che inhabj- 
tants.of Kamſchatka. The. Ruſſians rake. the leaf- 


ſtalks of the roqt-Jeayes, .peel, ahd. hang them up 
in the ſun to dry a little; then they tie them up 


again until they hecome yello ; in this ſtate they 

put them into, bags, and a mealy ſubſtance like 
ſugar, forms upon the ſurface; this they ſhake, ff. 
and oo nnen 129 


luer. 


The whole Rr a narcotic. The inner green 


bark is pyrgative—in, ſmall doſes diuretic, and has 
been of eminent ſervice in dropſies and obſtinate 


-glandularobſtruQions, If ſlicep that have the rot 
are placed in a ſituation where. they can get at the 
bark and young ſhoots, they will ſoon cure them- 
ſelves; therefore | it ls worthy 0 propagation. _ 


Chickweed.' 
Tho young ſhoots and leaves hen boiled, can 


ſcateely be diſtinguiſhed from ſpring ſpinage, and 
are equally wholſome. This is one of the ſleeping 
plants. 


| The Barterry, or, Pipperiage. Shrub, 


ls-excellentfor quick fences in paſturelapds. , The 
berries,.arc ſo very acid, that birds, will not eat 
them; but hen boiled au ſugar, make an ** 
Y 2 | lem 
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lent rob or jelly. The roots boiled in lye, dye 
"wool yellow. In Poland, they dye leather of a 
moſt beautiful yellow with the bark of the root. 
It is ſaid to be prejudicial to corn- lands. 
| Heath—Erica, . TITS: 
Common on lofty barren hills, and though little 
regarded, might be made to ſerve many valuable 
purpoſes. In the Highlands of Scotland, the poor 
inhabitants make walls for their cottages with al- 
ternate layers of heath, and a kind of mortar made 


of black earth and ſtraw. They alſo make beds 
of it; and their houſes are thatched with j it. | 


In the iſſe of Ilay, ale is made by loin onc 
part malt, and two parts of the young tops of heath. 
Woollen cloth boiled in allum water, and then 
in a ſtrong decoction of the tops of heath, comes 
out a ſine orange colour. 


The ſtalks and tops will tan leather. Bees ex- 
tract great quantities of honey from the flowers, 
which are very beautiſ uu. 


Wild Roſes. | i 


The ripe fruit makes a pleaſant rob. The; juice 
diluted with water dyes ſilk and muſlin of a peach 
colour; with the addition of allum, a een 
n it has little effect on woollen or linen. 


The 


coal for gunpowder and for deſigners, 
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The Lime-Tree 
Flovuriſhes beſt on the ſides of hills, is eaſily tranſ- 
planted, and graſs grows well beneath it. It is 
very ornamental for, clipped and ſhady walks. 
The wood is ſoft, light, and ſmooth; cloſe grained, 
and not ſubject to the worm. It makes good char- 


\ 


It is uſed 
by turners, carvers, and leather-cutters. In ſome 
countries, the leaves are dried as a winter food 
for ſheep and goats. | Cows eat them in autumn, 


but they give a bad taſte to the milk. The bark, 


macerated in water, may be made into cordage 
and fiſhing nets. The flowers afford the beſt 
honey for bees. The ſap, when W re 


a oa of ſugar, 
16 Lari. 
' The expreſſed juice of the petals, with the ad- 
dition of a little allum, makes a fine we ho 
The ſeeds are acrid and poiſonous, 6 
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N The leaves thrown into the vat with ale, clarify | 


it, and give it an antiſcorbutic quality. The 
expreſſed juice mixed with a little wine, and ap- 
plied morning and evening, W the white 
ſpecks on horſes eye. | 

'S 8 e 


1 7 
The Milk Thiffle 
17 enten young av 4 ſallad. Tue ſtalks peeled, 
an ſoakech in Water to take our. the bitternels, 
undd then bbjled; are excellent. The ſcales of the 
cup ate as good ay artichokes. - k eg | 


ry Wn ee e un BNR 
"The Beech Tree. 8 , 


Ts urge mia beautiful, but no 5 will Rouriſh 
under it. Ir is difficult to tranſplant, and loves a 
fertile ſoil; bears lopping well, and may be trained 
to ſorm lofty hedges. They, wood is brittle; and 
ſwon deeays in the air, but endures under water. 
Ie is ſbrmed into tool-handles, planes, mallets, 
chairs, and bedſteads; when burnt; it is excellent 
fuel, and yields a large quantity of pot-aſhes. 
The leaves gathered in autumn, before they are in- 
jured by froſts, make far better, mattraſſes 

either ſtraw or chaff, and endure for ſeven or eight 
years. The nuts or maſts, when eaten, give the 
head-ache; but well dried and powdered, make 
wholſome bread. They are ſometimes roaſted and 
ſubſtituted for coffee. In Silgſia, the poor people 
uſe the expreſſed oil inſtead of butter. * are 
excellent for fattening ſwine. 


The Scotch Fir „ 


Flouriſhes beſt in a poor ſandy ſoil, In groves, 
the trunk becomes tall and naked; in open ſunny 
ſituations, 


+ 
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| a branched ;-on rocks. and bogs, - it- ſel 

dom groe to a large ſize. In black ſoil; I 
becomes diſeaſed: and in challey land it dies. 
Sometimes it will thrive: near running, but never 
near ſtagnant waters. The roots ſpread near the 
ſurface. of the earth, except the central root, which 
grows perpendicularly downwards; and if this be 
broken off, or interrupted in its paſſage by rocks, 
the ſtem ceaſes to ſhoot * NONE "_ ce 
ever remains a e. [ 


This ws fouls akeudh the hm ov yellow 
deal. Its bark will tan leather. The Northern 
nations make bread from this tree in the following 
manner: They chooſe a tree whoſe trunk is even, 
(for theſe contain the leaſt reſin) and ſtrip off the 
bark in the ſpring, when it peels moſt eaſily. 
This they firſt dry gently in the ſhade, then in a 
greater heat, and reduce it to powder; with this 
powder, they mix a ſmall quantity 'of meal, and 
with water knead it into bread. This they eat in 
common. The young ſhoots diſtilled, afford a 
fragrant eſſential oil. 

Willow, and Poplar. 

The common uſes oftheſs crew ape wall knows 
but that ſpecies called Abele, or Populus Alla, 
(common in woods and hedges) deſeryes particular 


notice, on account of the virtue its bark poſſeſſes 
in 
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in curing / intermitting fevers. The Rev. Me. 
Stone, in Phil. Tranſat. vol; 53, p. 195, tells us, 
that he gathers the bark in ſummer when it is full 
of ſap, and having dried it by a gentle heat, gives 
a dram'powdered every four hours betwixt the fits. 
In a few obſtinate caſes, he mixed * 3 
of Feruvian/bark-with it. | 151] | 


It is remarkable how nature has OF reme- 
dies to diſeaſes. Intermitting fevers are moſt 
prevalent in wet countries; and this tree grows 
naturally in ſuch ſituations. The bark of it is an 
object well worthy the attention of phyſicians; 
and if its ſucceſs, upon a more enlarged ſcale of 
practice, prove equal to Mr. Stones experiments, 
the world will be much indebted to him for com- 
I Fr m4 them. This bark will alſo tan r 


V |  Pillitory of the Mall. 


| The leaves of- this plant, ſtrewed in granaries, 
deſtroy the weevil in corn. 


J 


* 
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Many of the above hints way poſſibly appear 
trifling; but when it is remembered, that the ag- 
gregate of human knowledge conſiſts of minute 
parts, which though abſtractedly conſidered ap- 
pear of little conſequence; yet when relatively 


viewed 


1 1 


aaa in their connection F 
acquire ſufficient rene e g n e 
eee | 


kene the honour to be, 


| "You very humble ſervant. .. 
ene 16, 1785. A. Gee 
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ARTICLE III. 
The Rev Mr. Onley's Mode of cultivating bis Farm 


[In a Letter to the Secretary. | 


* exact attention of the Bath Agriculture 
Society to the principles of their very ex- 
cellent inſtitution, could not he more ſtrongly 
proved, than by the honourable notice they have 
condeſcended to take of the trifle I took the li- 
berty of ſubmitting ta Mr. Young. 1 fhall be 
happy by furthering any enquiries they may wiſh to 
make in this neighbourhood; in which, on farms 
of a moderate ſize, agriculture in a plain method 
is perfectly underſtood, and with hard labour and 

moderate gain very diligently followed, 


To 


141 
To im at memning the compliment T have re- 
ceived;/whether I can be of any ſuch ſervice, will 
be beſt conjectured by am account of my uſual 
management of ſeventy acres; though it will pro- 
bably leſſen very · muel any opinion of my capacity 
as a farmer, when I acknowledge that forty of 
theſe are cotiſfamly in paſture, and the other thirty 
only cultivated, as ſubſervient to grazing, by pro- 
ducing the neceſſary ſtover and artificial paſture | 
for the troubleſome cravings in winter and ſpring. 
Amuſement on this ſumple but rough plan is 
united . with great conveniency, at moderate ex- 
pence, little attention, and no material hazard. 
The thirty acres of arable are in four fields; and if 
a compleat year's fallow does not follow the wheat 
crop, (which is here occaſionally neceſſary even to 
the neateſt farmer towards purifying the ſoil, and 
which by Jeaſe is never permitted to go beyond a 
third” crop, turnips and cloyer excepred) my 
routine is or may be, from the manure I can af- 
ford, if I am not out of humour at a little extra 
trouble, as follows :— | 


| As ſoon as poſſible after the wheat is off, the 
ſtubble is mown, and ſtacked for littering the 
cow-yard in winter, the field ploughed, and half 
of it ſown with two buſhels of ſmall black winter 
_ and one buſhel of rye; the other half is well 
fallowed 
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falldwed and dunged., as opportunity and the ſeaſon 

, ti Mdſbmer, when either turnips are 
we? cabbages- planted on it; and the tares 
Wet that time entirely fed” off, are ploughedꝭ in, 
aud occaſionally during the ſummer fallowed, and 
dungec ir neceffity, a the other half was during 
the ting; In the following Tpring, the turnips 
of cabbages being fed or earted off by March, this | 
field is, at once-plotighing,'fown with 6ats6r barley, © 
and one buſhef of "ray-grafs, and half a peck of 
clover-ſeed, per acre. This large portion of ray- 
graſs ſced renders the feed! of it much fine; brings 
it earlier, and, av it bought never to he permitted 
to run to any luxutianey, reinoves "wy prejudice 


gan? 46 
_ 24 n 
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When the cort Id off, 4 ſrhall dy of "RO 
if it can be afforded, will contribute to bring this 
excellent paſture fufkiciently forward for cattle 
at the lateſt in the very beginning of May the 
following year; fromm which period, it is cmi 
maliy depaſtured on till nearly the end of Sep- 
tember, when, at once· ploughing, wheat is ſown 
on the Feld; and the rotation commences again. 


Having th the . years cultivate of one 
field, you have the ſtate of annual crops of my 
four fields; the great convenieney of which is, to 

* 
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2 gentleman—as ſubſervient /to, his graſs land, 
which any attentive. gentleman can manage as well 
as the beſt common farmer that the corn- land 
produces or buys oats, and heat - chaff, and ſtraw, 
for. the, ſtable; oat-chaff; and ſtraw, for, the dry 
cattle; and ftubble-ſtraw, for littering down. the 
cow-yard ;-—turnips or cabbages, as green proven, 
der for milch or fattening cattle from December to 
Recns of March;*—tares from thence ta May — 


1 

T0 me, ks ſeldom. hw theep, * port) take 
in oxen for ſummer feed, this exact ſucceſſion, of 
vegetables is not eſſential; to thoſe who da, it is 
highly ſo; but I always have ſuch a portion of it, 
as to keep the dairy in full milk. As turnips are a 
troubleſome. crop on lands that are heavy and 
moiſt; and cabbages, I gueſs, a wearing one f an 
ſuch it is more convneient to ſow immediately aſter 
the wheat the aubule field with rye and tares for only 
very early ſpring feed; and leave 3 paſture-field 


Mr. Onley has not given an/2ceount of the application of the rye bn 
at the ſame time with the tares, Me concluds it is fed off as ſoon as the tur · 
nips are finiſhed, as it affords ſeed for cattle before the earlieſt ſpring graſſes 
or tares, and is conftantly fown for that purpoſe in many parts of Suffolk 
and Norfolk, and the land is fallowed for a an rye has 
been ſed off once or twice. FE) 


+ Db bis 
 captle while fed with cabbages in the ſtraw-yard, were all carried on the fleld. 
Till this be done, or allowed for the eſtimate, a comparative. calculation cas · 
not be ſalr, becauſe when turnips are fed of by cattle, (which is never the caſg 
with cabbages) the field Is greagly enriched by the manure they make upon it. 

unſed 


— "I — —— e 
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unſel from September to December, to afford 
(which'in general it will do) good rough feed for | 
the cattle-a few hours every day in the winter, till 
the tares are ready to receive them, By the tares 


and rye being thus early fed off, the field is not 
only well manured in the eaſieſt mode, but the paſ.. 
turage at that critical ſeaſon is ſufficiently valuable 
to anſwer the expence' of the whole year's fallow; 


which with us, heavy lands, eſpecially if intended 


for darley in the following ſpring, muſt have. In 


fuch circumſtances; expenſive as tare-ſced is, this 


little crop (even at onct feeding, in order that the 
fallowing the field may commence . a Lo is 
3 even nee farmer. | 


— ww „ 0 an N. ln * f N. 


Where TPO will afford ale is at- 
tention, the drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry is, 


in point of elegance at leaſt, their peculiar pro- 
Vince; but as the expence of it is, I conclude, on 
any conſiderable ſcale very great,“ and -exactneſs 
peculiarly neceſſary, it is improbable that it ſhould 
exceed in profit the uſual huſbandry; where, by a 
rotation of graſs, pulſe, and corn erops, all equally 
eſſential, and an oppoſite ſpecies always ſucceeding 
to another, the land is never ſurfeited by ſameneſs; 
- the ent ſubject to little diſappointment: me 
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way ka ao a gina. 


duced into praftice, ſome of which will be deſcribed in courſe of this work, 


portion 
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portion of his crops making: up tor the failure gf 
others; and. the farmer-wich, his plain inſtruments, 
2 degree f hocing, culture. 

[15391 01 ben 10 20181 51 
Bur. as. 3 is too frequently, veay. diſhingt 
dom profit, ſeries -ven of ſuch ,Grops will on 
much land, from the expence af bacing and ma- 
nure, not equal a ſhorter circle with intervening 
allows. On light lands proper for turnips, little 
ꝓploughing is neceſſary to pulverize the ſoil, hut 
much manure neceſſary to maintain its vegetation ; 
on ac heavy oil, little manure is neceſſary tor the 
latter, but much ploughing for the former; yet the 
barley crop following the-fallow.on.the. heavy, will 
fully equal in value the joint one of the turnips and 


be. lait foul nenn 


A en caries of (crops can never cmjchav 
auch exception, be laid don; variety in the ſe- 
ries, and the utmoſt cleanlineſs in ſupporting it, 
are every where eſſential; but hat ſhould be that 
ſeries at the leaſt expence and moſt | profit, depends 
on ſuch local cireumſtances as muſt, be left to the 


immediate ſurmer. As to the ploughing with foyr 


or five horſes at length ich a heavy plough, When 
light one and a pair of good horſes abreaſt are 


equal to the heavieſt ſoil; the throwing away a 
lage portion of. ſeed. in order to. enſute a crop. and 


17% 


(#7 
refuſing to hoe for fear of leſſening it; ſuch abſurd 


practices ariſe from a barbarous ohe, chat 
nothing but ridicule, enforced by an qppolite Cx 
ample can cure; and that can riſe only from gen- 
tlemen undertaking to give an experimental proof; 
and, on the moſt meritorious plan of the Bath 
Society of / Agriculture, amply. rewarding the la- 
borious that will purſue the returns of induſtry, the 
ingenious that will try the hazard of experiment, 
and the-ignorant that will ſubmit to conviction, 
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al The haulm, ſtraw, and chaff; are preſumed to 
| pay for threſhing the corn; and the land, being in 
| the graſs-years fed, to require little, if any dung. 
If the land be light, turnips or cabbages will be 
= more profitable than tares and rye, but will require 
| a large portion of dung. For mere conveniency a 
mixture of theſe crops is moſt eligible. Barley 
will certainly pay better than oats; and if a com- 
pleat fallow be taken, without any feeding crop, as 
requiring ſo much leſs trouble, ſhould probably be 
preferred; though the ſtraw is much leſs valuable 
for the feed of cattle in winter, than that of oats. 
The hand-hoeing of wheat in the ſpring is un- 
| doubtedly expenſive; but if the plant be thick 
| and forward, it may ſafely be /eep-fed, and then 
| harrowed and hoed; and this, befides /ome ſecurity 
N | againſt mildew, affords a little advantage to thick- 
= " fown wheat, _ C. O. 
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AxTicts V. 


Vn Account of Glauber's Salt, extracted from the Rubs 
| | biſh of an old Furnace. | 


[By the Rev. George Swayne, Pucklechurch.] — 


INCE a peruſal of Dr. Watſon's very elegant 

Eſſays on Chemiſtry, my curioſity has led me 

to examine ſeveral matters with an eye of analyti- 

cal enquiry, which before had ſcarce attracted a 
ſupericial notice. 


Among theſe, as I was one day looking round 
a ſteam- engine which has long been erected at the 
coal works in this neighbourhood, I perceived the 
bricks and mortar ſurrounding the furnace to be 
very fully impregnated with a ſubſtance which from 
its appearance I judged to be ſaline. From the 
circumſtance of the above-mentioned ingenious 
author extracting a true nitre from the mortar of an 
old barn, it immediately occurred to me, that this 
ſubſtance could be no other than ſuch nitre, par- 
ticularly as it appeared in many places already cryſ- 
tallized, Workmen were at that time removing 
the furnace, which was in a ſtate of decay, in order 
to ſubſtitute a new one in its place, I took home 
with me a ſmall quantity of the rubbiſh, and ex- 
amined it by the uſual analyſis. The quantity ex- 
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amined was twenty ounces. Having elutriated the 
maſs ſufficiently with hot water, filtered and eva- 
porated the' ſolution till a pellicle was forming on 
the ſurface, I ſet it by to ſhoot ; when it had ſtood 
a ſufficient time, I found plenty of the moſt beau- 
tiful priſmatic cryſtals depoſited, But I was not a 
little ſurprized to find that theſe when committed 
to the fire would not deflagrate; whereupon, taſting 
this ſubſtance, I concluded it to be not falt-petre, 
but that ſpecies of ſalt which is termed by chemiſts 
Sal Mirabile, or Glauber's Salt. The quantity of 
ſaline matter obtained from the whole ſolution 
weighed ſix ounces. 8 
On farther conſideration, it does not ſeem diffi- 
cult to account for the production of one of the 
conſtiruent parts of Glauber's ſalt in the place where 
this was found. It is well known to chemiſts 
that the acid of ſulphur is the ſame as the acid of 
vitriol, and that this acid is one of the eſſential 
parts of Glauber's ſalt. Pit-coal contains a large 
proportion of ſulphur. The acid, I apprehend, is 
ſublimed in the fire, and meeting in its aſcent with 
the ſteam which is conſtantly evaporating from 
the furnace, becomes condenſed, is precipitated, 
and imbibed by the abſorbent matter of which the 


walls are compoſed. To account for the other 


conſtituent/ part does not appear to me quite fo 
" EAI. 
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eaſy. Pit-coal however, it is certain, contains 
ſome ſmall · proportion of the foſſil alkali, which, 
though fixed in a leſs degree of heat, may be ren- 
dered ſomewhat volatile; that is, may be expelled 
to ſome conſiderable diſtance by that intenſe degree 
of heat which uſually melts the * and converts 
them! into glaſſy ſcoriz, 111 


The water likewiſe which is drawn from coal- 
mines is, I am told, ſomewhat brackiſh;-if ſo; 
conſequently it contains ſea- ſalt. This water, after 
being elevated, is conſtantly dropping from the 
furnace, and different parts of the engine; on the 
walls and ground beneath; where, if it found the 
condenſed vitriolic acid, which is more powerful 
than the marine, the latter would be expelled, and 
the former attaching itſelf to the alkali; their union 
would produce the neutral falt in queſtion. I am 
not quite ſatisfied with this ſuppoſition reſpecting 
the alkaline part of the compoſition, as I cannor 
conceive that even both ſources from whence I 
have ſuppoſed the alkali to proceed, could furniſh 
any conſiderable quantity. It is a fact, however, 
that a ſalt is produced in the ſituation I have de- 
ſcribed, which I take to be a true Glauber's ſalt. I 
have ſent you a ſpecimen; and could wiſh to have 
it examined by a perſon” of more knowledge in 
theſe matters than I can pretend to, 

E. If I 
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If 1 might judge from the preceding analyfis, 
there could not be leſs than half a ton of this ſalt 
collected in the rubbiſh which ſurrounded: the fur- 
nace, and was then removing. Such a quantity, 
one would apprehend, muſt be of conſiderable 
value; eſpecially as it might be eaſily extracted 
with very little expence; hot water for the ſolution 
being always ready on the ſpot, and even conſtantly 
flowing to waſte; whenever the engine is at work. 
Suppoſing this ſubſtance to be a true and genuine 
Glauber's ſalt, I think there may be methods found 
out for collecting and increaſing it, which would 
make it an object to the proprietors of ſteam- 
engines, well worth their attention. f 


Dr. FoTHERGILL being preſent at the meeting when the 
above letter was read, at their requeſt examined the 


ſamples of ſalts, and ſent in the following 
REP O R T. 


GENTLEMEN, 


eee to the Society's requeſt, I have examined 
the ſpecimen of the ſalt which your ingenious correſpon- 
dent, Mr. Swayne, obtained from the mortar and brick- 


work of a coal- engine; ps els 
properties 

It has a peculiar bitter taſte, like that of Glauber's ſalt; 
like that too, it has hexangular priſmatic cryſtals, eaſily 
ſoluble in water, fuſible in the fire, and calcinable in the 
air, A ſolution of it does not alter the ſyrup of violets, 


or r Uncture of litmus I no precipitation from 
acids 


— 
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acids or alkalies; nor can it be decompoſed but by the 
addition of phlogiſton; — beeauſe having the mineral al- 
kali for its baſis, the vitriolic acid (being the other ingre- 
dient in its compoſition) cannot be detached from it by 
any other means. From theſe circumſtances, I conclude, 
there is no doubt of its being a native Glauber's ſalt. 


On adminiſtering it internally, to the amount of ſix 
drams in half a pint of warm water, it operated mildly 
three or four times, without producing nauſea, ſickneſs, 
or griping. This was repeated twice in two different per- 
ſons alternately, wick an equal quantity of the common 
Glauber's ſalt of the ſhops, and was allowed- by both per- 
ſons. to be leſs nauſeous, and more eaſy and pleaſant in its 
operation. Nor is this to be wondered at, as the common 
Glauber's ſalt is often found not perfectly neutralized, ha- 
ving a portion of redundant vitriolic acid, which'renders it 
offenſive to the ſtomach and bowels. Whereas this native 
falt is free from that inconvenience, and operates with 
equal mildneſs as the purging ſalt which 1 oy obtained 


from Cheltenham water. 

In order to obtain the preſent ſalt in its moſt perfet 
ſtate of cryſtallization, the water in which it is diſſolved 
ought to be evapocated very leiſurely, and not too far, be- 
cauſe a conſiderable portion of water is effential to the 
form and tranſparency of the alt, 


From the imperfeR ſtate of the ſpecimen which you fone 
me, the cryſtals ſeem to have been deprived of their due 
quantity of water; and this is ſtill more evident in the 
ſample which Mr. Swayne terms 4 @ more refined fort.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient ſervant, 
JValcot-Parade, Bath, A. FOTHERGILL. 


- Sept, 17, 1784. 
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ets vI. 
On the Application of Chemiſtry 15 Ain, and 


Rural CEconomy. 


[By A. Books, M. D. F. R. S. W 1 0 


He tibi erunt artes. — Vin; /Eneid, lib, 14. 
Vert ſcire eſt per cauſas ſcire. VravLAm, 


GRICULTURE is undoubtedly the moſt 
| ancient and honourable: of all the arts, ſince 
it dates its origin from the higheſt antiquity, and 
appears to have been coeval with the firſt parents 
of the human race. Though it has received all 
the improvements of a long ſucceſſion oſ ages 
down to the preſent time, whence is it that its 
progreſs towards perfection has been much ſlower 
than that of many others of a far more modern 
date?—The chief cauſes which have retarded its 
advancement, ſeem to be the three following: 


Firſt, The extreme difficulty of the ſtudy of 
Agriculture. 


Secondly, The want of proper Maſters to unfold 
its principles, as in other branches of Experimen- 
tal Philoſophy. And, 


Thirdly, The great reluctance of Farmers to quit 
the beaten track. 


, | | So 
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So complex is the ſtudy of Agriculture, that it 
involves a multiplicity of objects of the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe and recondite nature, whieh never can be 
thoroughly underſtood without a previous know- 
| ledge of many other arts; and patticularly of Che- 
miſtry. And yet this important ſcience has been 
uniformly, committed to the ſole. management of 
the illiterate part of mankind. Theſe being un- 
able to learn, for want of perſons qualified to teach, + 
have obſtinately purſued a routine of random prac- 
tice, in ĩmitation of their forefathers, without any 
ſettled principles. Innumerable errors have thus 
been tranſmitted from one generation to another, 
under the fallacious appearance of being the reſult 
of long experience. Can we wonder then that the 
theory and practice of agriculture are yet far, very 
far, from having reached the ſummit of perfection? 
Chemiſtry indeed has not till of late years been 
applied to agriculture and the œconomical arts, 
though the principal operations of each evidently 
es on cen en rde hb | 


Wy is * to = dad that every. huſbandman 
ſhould be a profound chemiſt; but I will venture 
to ſay, that every gentleman who wiſhes 
prove his eſtate, and to advance the art of ical. 
ture, ought. to be well verſed, at leaſt, in the prin- 


Ciples of philoſophical chemiſtry; without which + i 


he 
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he can neither conduct experiments properly, nor 
+ +» 1 0%: eee eee 
Lowe aaa 


The uſes which paar nd 
| ture are great and extenſive, but my preſent bounds 
ä 


To this art it belongs; to diſtinguiſh ths Mud 
kinds of earth, according to their natures. and pro- 


portions;—to determine which of them are the 
fitteſt for different purpoſes ;—to aſcertain the dif 
ferent qualities of the various ſorts of manures, 
and to point out proper methods of applying 
them;—to diſcover.the beſt method of improving 
| barren ſoil to effect by a ſuitable mixture 

of earths, what is not to "PIR. oF 
manure alone. 


The earths which moſt commonly occur are 
clay, ſand, and calcarious earth, none of which alone 
is adapted to the ſupport of vegetables. Hence in 
a good ſoil, they are therefore generally found 
mixed, at leaſt two of them, - ants; on 
ion > decayed vegetable ſubſtances. 

Clay retains moiſture the beſt; nn. cal 
carious earth: ſand dries rapidly. Hence it fol- 

lows, 


( 1] ; 
lows; that from the different proportions in which 
they are mixed, reſult ſo many different capacities 
for retaining water. Hence too the inferior as well 
as ſnperior ſtrata of the ſoil ought to be examined, 
as well as the mean ſtate of the weather with re- 
ſpect to drought or moiſture, and opportunities of 
watering, &c. ee eee _ | 
n à due eee ee | 


OMEN GS oi eee hu 
of grain, requires no great ſkill; but to cauſe it to 
yield the greateſt poſſible crop, demands no com- 
mon management. Is it not diſgraceful to behold 
the execrable huſbandry which prevails in ſome 
parts of this opulent county, where it is no unuſual 
thing to ſee corn and weeds ſtruggling together, 
for the ſuperiority, till the latter, gaining the aſcen- 
dancy, ſtifle the meagre crop, and ſpread __ 
a all the enen n 


To ae it appertains to Fees ſuitable 
means for preſerving grain from ſmut, blights, or 
mildew; alſo for deſtroying, or driving away in- 
ſects, reptiles, and other noxious vermin, which are 
wy MI r b . n. th 


When the piedifisefajriciioarstne a length 
r 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary towards:their;preſervation, and A 
| 1 * ee, which 
1 d HI 22% guini gen 10 
Grain, ants r conver- 
| tible: into flour, bread, ſtarch;: malt; &c. In pro- 
portion to the ſaccharine matter contained in them, 
they become ſubjects of the vinous and acetous 
fermentation, and hence the operations of baking, 
brewing; the making of wine, eyder, vinegar, &c. 
are ſo many chemical proceſſes; which, for want 
of the requiſite ſtock of knowledge, in many 
caſes either fail 1 or * ee with 
Intle Pcs ile rind igri og xe 5 
The W of n! — for. * 
uſes, and the operation of bleaching and whiten- 
ing linen; alſo of preſerving wood from putre- 
faction, and preparing other vegetable productions 
for various ceconomical * aut * on 
chemical . n 14 * 
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The prededione of the animal kingdom afford 
a variety of raw materials which enrich the farmer, 
and which by ſuitable management conſtitute no 
inconſiderable ſhare of the national wealth. Such 
as meat, eggs, milk, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, 


» allow, hides, Sc. All which, by chemical art, 


may 
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may be preſerved in a ſound ſtate fora conſiderable 
length of time, or even ſometimes reſtored, in a 
great meaſure, after corruption has begun to take 
place They may alſo be further improved, and 
converted to a varicry of azxconomical- uſes to the 
higheſt advantage, if their chemical ION are 
properly Ar WIR * T 


An eminent wanne very julliy oberen. this 
ty application of chemiſtry to arts and manufac- 
tures, is an object of a very intereſting and extenſive 
nature; becauſe many of them conſiſt of a ſeries 
of chemical proceſſes from beginning to end, 
others only in "certain ſtages; the reſt being per- 
formed by mechanical operations. Though arts and 
manufactures might owe their firſt origin to chance, 
or random experiments, yet the improvement and 
perfection of them muſt ultimately depend on cer- 
tain facts, and principles, which it is the province 
of n to Rh ar explain. | 


Ls 


"Private. intereſt indeed has long ad the 

progreſs of the arts, and ſelfiſhly monopolized the 
moſt. lucrative employments, by caſting a veil of 
ſecrecy over the different proceſſes; but chemiſtry 
aſſiſts us in drawing aſide the veil, and oftentimes 
too in accompliſhing the end, by . and 
efficacious means. | 


: In 
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In ſhort, from the foregoing obſervations it ap- 
pears, that both in public and private manufac. 
tories, and various articles of rural aeconomy,, a 
multitude of operations are.continually going on, 
which undoubtedly depend on chemical principles. 
It were therefore earneſtly to be wiſhed, that an 
accurate inquiry into the preſent ſtate of the arts 
throughout the kingdom were to be undertaken, 
and repeated at certain intervals, with a vie to- 
wards their improvement. This would ſupply 
many curious and uſeful facts, which before were 
not known, except in manufactories. Chemiſtry 
in its turn would unfold the principles on which 
the various operations are founded, concerning 
which even the artifts eee #7 = 
Arg g . ae tre | ll 


It 1. evident, that no vim Ar unde 
wrought in bodies, but either by ſeparating ſome- 
thing from them, or combining ſomething with 
them; but it is by chemical attraction, that both 
. ſeparation and combination are performed. Con- 
ſequently it is from the accurate knowledge of 
chemical laws, that the cleareſt lights, and PR 
aſſiſtances, are to ” obtained, 


Knowledge, ſays the inuſtrious VervLam, is in- 
complete, and ſcarcely deſerves the name, unleſs 


it enables us to explain the ſeveral phenomena. 
Is 
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Is it not ſurprizing then, conſidering the rapid 

progreſs which chemical ſcience has been making 
for ſome years paſt, that irs profeſſors have not till 
very lately pointed out its applications to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and rural cxconomy? 
The late ingenious Dr. Læ wis, in his Philoſophical 
Commerce of the Arts, ſuggeſted many uſeful 
hints towards the improvement of various arts and 
manufactures by chemical inquiries: And it is 
much to be regretted, that ' theſe have not been 
purſued, and extended by his ſucceſſors, with a 

particular cn to agriculture. | 


FP Yb this plan, delivered in a 
ene ſtyle, would be a great national ac- 
quiſition, and convey. the moſt intereſting infor- 
mation to various ranks of men, and particularly 
to the country gentleman, the intelligent farmer, 
and curious artiaan. Few there are, it is hoped, 
but will readily ſpare a ſmall portion of the time 
that is generally devoted to the bottle or the chace, 
e e uſeful, Dr 


Tf When of this nature ever was neceſſary, it 
ſeems to be peculiarly fo at this juncture. Since 
we have been ſtript of our American colonies, and 
many fources of our wealth and commerce been 
diverted into other channels, it ſurely behoves us to 


employ 
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"employ thoſe which remain to the beſt advantage, 
If any thing can ſtill enable us to ſupport our pre- 
ſent enormous burthens, or maintain our national 
character, it muſt be 4 fri attention to the improve 
ment o Ts, and uſe ful Arts. | 


While our jealous rivals the French, intent on 
theſe great national objects, are exerting every 
nerye to outſtrip us, by iſſuing royal bounties, and 
offering every flattering inducement that can kindle 
zeal, excite induſtry, or exerciſe ingenuity, ſhall 
we continue to indulge a fatal lethargy, and give 
ourſelves up to indolence and diſſipation ? a 


Had one fiſtieth part of the treaſure which has 
been annually expended in raiſing and ſupporting 
diſtant colonies, or even one thouſandth part of 
what has been ſtill more wantonly laviſhed away, 
in carrying on the late ill-fated, ruinous war, been 
devoted to this truly patriotic purpoſe, the advan- 
tages would have ſoon been very — and 
* moſt amply have repaid the Rs 


Great-Britain might then, with i its . . 
have juſtly excited the envy of all the ſurrounding 
nations, and long remained unrivalled in arts, as 
well as in arms! 

Malſcot. Parade, Bath, ' A. F OTHERGILL, 
O,. 19th, 1785. 662.79; math. 
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Ae n % 
[By the Rev. H. J. CLose, Trimley, Suffolk. ] 


HE following account of the culture and pro- 

duce of a ſmall piece of lucern, and alſo the 
half crop of oats with the potatoes planted in the 
intervals, ſhall have at leaſt the merit of exactneis, 
however eie of communication in * 


reſpects.” h 


April the zoth, 1782; ſowed half u pound of 
lucern in a ſeed bed, the drills being drawn with 
a garden hoe, at ſix inches n and covered 
with a rale. ol wy | 


September the 24th following, took up the 
plants; cut. the tap- roots off, leaving each root 
about three inches long, and tranſplanted them into 
a piece of good mixed ſoil land, containing two 
roods, ſixteen rods, leaving room ſor ploughing 
the intervals, as it was planted two feet two inches 
from row to row, and ten inches 1 plant to 
plant in each row. T 


4 | (ant v3 £571 

In the year 1783, it yielded four crops, which 
were cyt, Lhd given to the horſes in the yards, the 
weight 


164 ] 
weight of which cannot be aſcertained ; but in the 
year 1784, I had it all weighed, and kept an ac- 
count of the produce, which was as follows: 


Crops, | Began cutting. Finiſhed cutting, Produce. 


Ry 
446 e May 17th ' May 25th © 344 
. e June 28th July 15th" 5064 
50 Auguſt ad Auguſt ah 4331 


a September ph Sept. 14th 3598 
The 5th crop was not half of it cut, the ſroſt 
ſet in ſo early, a 10 
produced - - 775 
Set the part; which. was fed. off at the line | 
weight, though it certainly exceeded it 775 


= 


The whole will amount to 18185 


Or 8 tons, 2 hundreds, and 41 pounds of green food, from 
eee eee | » 


The locem is now two feet high, and 1 r 
begun to mow it; though from the backwardneſs 
of the ſpring there is no other graſs even fit to 
turn into, and the whole neighbourhood | is deſti- 
«wes Gore ee 


The experiment on the oats and potatoes was 
tried tho ſame year. An acre of mixed loamy land 
was ploughed three times after a crop of eabbages, 
and on April 28th, 1784, half of it was ſet with 
the beſt Poland oats, planting two feet two inches, 

# . b and 
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and leaving the ſame ſpace as intervals. May the 
12th,; thoſe intervals were ſplit wich 4 double- 


breaſted plough, and planted with Champion po- 


tatoes. Auguſt the 29th, the oats were cut; and 
then threſhed, yielded ten coombs or five quarters 
of extraordinary large, heavy grain. October, the 
th, che potatoes were ploughed up, and prodyced 
thirty ſacks of very fine potatoes, half of which 
were ſold at ſix ſhillings per ſack; and half at "ſeven. 
The potatoe land was immed ately planted "with 
whear, which"now todks well, ang promiſes to be 
my beſt erop. nf 10 £231.44 tt WO2RY L1G 1 
The oat übt, OY having Wy 
ings, was, on the 16th of April laſt, planted with 
potatoes. The frame uſed for planting the oats 
had ſive tines or teeth in the two feet two inches. 
The expence of planting or hand, hoeing either 
wheat or oats, is much diminiſhed ſince the prac- 
tice was firſt introduced into this neighbourhood, 
By an account of mine tranſmitted to you by Sir 
Thomas Beevor, you will find 108. an acre paid for 
planting wheat, with a ſeven-tined frame, and the 
ſame ſum for hand- hoeing: but I can now put it out 
at 68, each pet acre: uſing a frame with ſive tines 
makes only the difference of two women 


I ſhall add the produce of the acre of land cs 
cultivated. 
Vol. III. F The 
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Mikes Cade debian fiber - 9 ”_ 0 
The 5 quarters of oats for ſeed - 5 5 0 
| Las 0 
Add to this the advantage K i nr 
the land in good order for a crop of wheat, and 1 
think it muſt appear a very advantageous method 
of culture. How the potatoes on the oat-ſtubble 
will ſucceed, I cannot form any judgment, as I 
never attempted to grow them after that grain. I 
have cultivated many acres of wheat and potatoes 

n the ave mathod wich great ſucceſs. 


Your obedient terwunt, 


Trimley, near Tyfteich, H. J. CLOSE. 
May 11th, 1785. | 


P. S. Since the above was written, I have re- 
duced the price of planting wheat or oats with 
the five-tined frame to 4s. 105d. per acre. The 
potatoes on the oat-ſtubble produced 45 facks of 
3 buſhels cach from the half acre, and the wheat 
on the potatoe land was remarkably fine, and pro- 
miſes to be a very great crop, though it is not at 
preſent threſhed. | | 

"Fan. 20, 1786. 
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; AxTicts VII, 
| On the Guture of the BuſbVetchs\ 
By the Rey. Mr. Ae in a Letter 15 the Secretary 
| Sin, | 


EVERAL gentlemen at the laſt meeting, ha- 


ving expreſſed great ſurprize at the acreable 
account of the produce of a piece of lucern in 
ſome former ſeaſon, communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Cloſe, I here ſend you a fimilar account of the 
produce of an indigenous vegetable of this country 
in the preſent ſeaſon; a vegetable, which has hi- 
therto, as far as I know, been uncultivated; but 
which, if I am not greatly miſtaken, would, under 
proper cultivation, prove a valuable addition to the 
farmer's Flora, and be in many reſpects of more 
value to him than that celebrated exotic, lucern. 


The plant which the ſtatement reſpects is, the 


Buſh Vetch, [ Vicia ſepium, Lin.) It is a plant of © 
the claſs diadelphia of the Linnæan ſyſtem, the 


order decandria, the genus vicia: the' fixth ſpecies 
of WrTazrING, and the ſeventh of Hupson. The 


root is perennial, fibrous, and branching; the ſtalks 


are many, ſome of them ſhooting immediately 
upwards, others creeping juſt under the ſurface of 


the ground, and emerging ſome near to, and others 


F 2 at 
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at a conſiderable diſtance from the parent ſtock, 
The ſmall oval leaves are connected together by 
a midrib, with a tendril at the extremity ; the 
flowers are in ſhape like thoſe of the common vetch, 
of a reddiſh purple colour; the firſt that bloſſom 
uſually come in pairs, afterwards to the number of 
four at a joint; the pods are much | ſhorter than 
thoſe of the common vetch, larger in proportion 
to their length, and -flatter, and are of a black 
colour when ripe; the ſeeds are ſmaller than. thoſe 
of the cultivated pan: ſome ſpeckled, others of 
a VAR colour, 


| | Peing a perennial, it ſhould ſeem to be a very 
proper kind to intermix with graſs ſeeds; for lay- 
ing down lands intended for paſture ; and that. it is 
as juſtly entitled to this epithet as any herbaceous 
plant whatever, I think I may be allowed to affirm, 
having obſerved a patch of it growing in one par- 
ticular ſpot of my orchard for theſe fourteen or 
fifteen years paſt. 


'k is not only a perennial, but an evergreen; it 
ſhoots the earlieſt in the ſpring of any plant eaten 
by cattle with which I am acquainted, vegetates 
late in autumn, and continues green through the 
winter, though the weather be very ſevere ; add to 
this, that cattle are remarkably fond of it. Theſe 


peculi- 


BBQ Facet 


* * 
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peculiarities,” it ſhould ſeem, would make it par- 
ticularly valuable to the farmer as a green food for 
his ſheep in the winter and ſpring, when food of 
that denomination is ſo exceedingly ſcarce. Indeed 
had oſten wondered within myſelf; what could be 
the reaſon that this plant had never found its way 
into general cultivation for this purpoſe; but ſince 


I have been acquainted with ſome peculiar circum- 
ſtances attending it, wy wonder has ceaſed. wy 


From theſe I collect, that the chief reaſon which 
has hitherto prevented its cultivation, has been the 
very great difficulty of procuring good ſeeds in any 
quantity. The! pods, 1 find, do not ripen alto 
gether; but as ſoon almoſt as they are ripe, they” 
burſt: with great elaſticity, and / ſcatter the ſeeds 
around; and after you have procured: the ſeeds, 
ſcarce one-third part of them will vegetate, owing 
to an internal defect, occaſioned: by certain infects 
making them the neſts and food for their young. 


mi 


hed 


Perhaps a detail of the circumſtances which led to 
this "I may not be u e 4 


In as autumn of the year 1782, I collected a 
quantity of theſe ſeeds from the hedges, &c.— 
March 15th, 1783, I ſowed them in drills in a plat 
of ground in. my kitchen garden, which meaſured 
2 five yards ſquare; they were ſown in eight 

F 3 drills 


E 

drills, as thick in the drills as I would have ſown 
peaſe. They came up very thin and irregulaz; in 
. ſome places there was more than a foot vacancy be- 
tween plant and plant. This I was much ſurpriſed 
at, as the ſeed had been carefully preſerved during 
the winter, and I could not, from their appearance 
at the time of ſowing, ſuſpect them to be in the 
leaſt deſective. The plants grew very ſparingly 
till towards. the autumn, but before winter - they 
made a tolerable appearance. es 


This plat, is in the moſt exnoſed part of my 
garden; the ſoil a blackiſh, loam, rather ſtiff; it 
had been planted with potatoes the year before, for 
which I believe it was dunged, but am not cer- 
tain; the two preceding years it was uſed as a 
nurſery for Lombardy poplars, s Fine 


Early in July 1783, I collected ſome more of 
theſe ſeeds from the hedges, tied them up in a 
paper, and put them in a drawer of my. bureau. 
Upon opening the paper in September, I obſerved 
a vaſt number of dead flies in it, and as many of the 
ſeeds with a ſmall hole in each. The number of 
the flies was 280, The whole number of the ſeeds 
1080. Theſe flies, upon examination, proved to be 
a {mall ſpecies of ichneumon. This puzzelled me 
not a little, as I had learnt that theſe inſets were 

| termed 
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termed a race of cannibals, from their larva or 
caterpillars always feeding on other inſets, Upon 
which I opened many of the other. ſeeds that had 
no holes in them, and in ſeveral of theſe diſcovered 
another inſect, alive, and in different ſtates of ita 
growth. This proved to be the bruchus. piſs. of 
Linnæus, a near relation of the weevil {curculis} 
and the attelabus. From hence I ſurmiſed, that at 
the time when the buſh-vetch- bloſſoms the female 
bruchus lays her egg within the bloſſom, and the 
ichneumon neee, £88 in 
Se ſama ace. . 


"4 Aſter the froſts were over, I was 2 


to obſerve, that ſcarce a plant of my vetches had 
been killed by them, and their verdure very little 
injured. In April 1784, they had entirely filled 
up the ground, and were beginning to flower; at 
this time I found, as I expected, numbers of the 
bruchi intruding themſelves into the bloſſoms, be- 
fore they were ſcarcely open, and the attendant 
ichneumones ready to fallow them, I L uſed every 
method I could think of to, chaſe away theſe in- 
ſects from my crop, by ſtrewing ſoot over, kind- 
ling ſmoaky fires around, &c. but all to no purpoſe. 


In the beginning of May the vetches were in full 
bloſſom, and it was amazing to ſee what a croud 
of 


72 ) 
of inſects were ſwarming about them. At that 
time, I intended to preſerve the vetches for ſeed; 
but ſome time aſter, obſerving that they were be- 
ginning to rot from their over- luxuriance, I cut 
them, without taking any particular account of the 
produce; They were cut twice afterwards during 
the ſummer.” Having remarked in general that the 
produce of theſe cuttings was very great, I was de- 
ter mie this youre to __ a l account. 


Ie X "#1 $ 1 +7 | | 


n Aeortb March 16, 178 * e to cut 
the vetches for the firſt time this ſeaſon. This 
cutting weighed green 16lb. I did not dry any 
\8 part of it, but muſt ſuppoſe, that if dried, it would 
Il have weighed/at leaſt one-fourth, as it was not near 
1 ſucculent as ny of the nag * 1291 


: "7 


May 17th, they were cut a ſecond time, in "full 
bloſſom, and weighed 130 pounds 36 lb. or the 
gw Todder' Nays, rag when uy fix PR. 


July 21ſt, they were cut a third time, ind 
| weighed 621b.—33}1b. green weighed 81b. dry. 


Sept. zoth, they were cut the fourth time, and 
weighed green 7241b.—1 7 green be ng 
115. tt | 
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The whole plat then of twenty-ſive ſquare 
yu GT wor 


. 5 3. 

' It cutting 16 green ſuppoſed 4 dry 

2d ditto 130 ditto, would have weighed 214 dry 

zd ditto. 62 ditto, would have weighed 14 dry 

#2 ditto N ditto, would have weighed 124 dry _ 
— — 


Teen 2844 2844 een lh 52 dry. 
das acre eln roar Ne 4840 ſquare. yards | 


to the acre) in the ſame circumſtances, an have 
ce the total amount of 


* - o 1 . 
: 1 


ons. cut. . tb. 22 
i 24 i 3. 3.green 
e 7 fodder. 
N. B. Your a are to recollect, that at the time 
che firſt cutting was made, there was ſcarce a green 
blade of graſs to be ſeen; and that the ſeaſon, till 
after the third cutting, was as unfavourable to ve- 
getation as perhaps any in the memory of man, 


Your obliged humble ſervant, 


a Pueklechurch, | | | G, SWAYNE. 
Oober 13, 1765. 


Arier 
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wy the ſuperior Advantage of Dairy to Arable my 
- [By Tuo rnd bes of Lenden 


3 BE ci 1b 

XPERIENCE ſufficiently evinces the extreme 

difficulty of perſuading tenants to believe that 
they get more (generally ſpeaking) by feeding their 
lands, than by ploughing them; yet it requires'very 
few arguments to convince a /andlord, that, in cold 
wet lands eſpecially, the leſs ploughed land you 
have, the leſs you put it in a fenant s power to ruin 
your eſtate. That a tenant of 60l. per annum in a 
dairy, farm will get money, while a corn farm of the 
ſame ſize will ſtarve its occupier,* (though perhaps 
the former gives 1 58. per acre for his land, and the 
other but 10s.) is ſclf-evident;—not to mention, 
that not only the increaſed price of butter and 
cheeſe, but the difficulty in many pariſhes of getting 
even a pint of milk, an article ſo ſalutary and fo 
neceſſary to ſubſiſtence in our early years, call aloud 


lor every encouragement to be given to the pail. 


a * 


The plough is a friend of every body's, though 
its advantages are very far from being particularly 


© We perfotly agree with Mr. Davis, that this is the caſe in a 
ſinall arable farms. * 
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and locally felt; corn being an article that will hear 
keeping till the whim: or caprice, or ſuppoſed ad 
vantage, of its poſſeflor call it forth. But the pro-. 
duce of the cow is far otherwiſe. Cheeſe muſt 
neceſſarily be ſold at a certain period; it is a pon- 
derous article, and one: twelſth, or at leaſt fiftcenth, 
of its value is often paid for carrying it to a fair fifty 
miles off; and the butter and ſkimm'd milk find 
their way no great diſtance from home; as is evident 
by the price of butter mg ee r 
in tren eee Siod9 N 


Every inhabitant of the city of Bath muſt be 
ſenſible, that butter and cheeſe have riſen one-third 
or more 1n price within twenty years, 1s not this 
owing to the great encouragement given to the 
plough, and to grazing, at a time when, on account 
of the increaſed demand for milk, cream, butter, 
and cheeſe, every exertion on behalf of the 
ſhould have been encouraged? | 


In Dorſetſhire, the farmers take all the cream 
from their cheeſe, and yet think it equally delicious 
to the rich kinds made in Somerſetſhire; where it 
is thought high treaſon to take any.— The dif. 
ference at market may perhaps be five or ſix ſhik. 
lings; and yet I well know, that the butter thus 


ſtolen from the cheeſe is frequently equal to 128. on. 


every hundred weight of cheeſe. 
Suppoſe 


C760 ]) 
+ Suppoſe then the Society were to offer a pre- 
miumf ſor the beſt courſe of experiments upon 
the vi 114" — * * — — 27 
1 


-4 1 . 54 new milk aldnie) 
2h. Butter from half new milk and half whey: | 


"3dly. Butter from, whey alone. 

4tbh. Cheeſe from new milk. | 
' $thly.. Cheeſe from halſ. ſximm · d milk. 0 
6thly. Cheeſe from all ſæimm d mililx. 


But I am really aſhamed to have ſaid thus much 
to you, who are ſo much better judges, and muſt 
have long ſince made up your mind on every ma- 
terial branch of agriculture, and become acquainted | 
with the comparative advantages and diſadvantages 
atiſing from the different modes of JU in 


different counties. | | 
bons 1/20 2801 Di 


I am, &c. 


14 


e nien THOMAS Davis. 


bene 
wholly inattentive to the very pertinent hints ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Davis ; and they wiſſr him to be aſſured, hes his SETUP IITeS 
e eee | 5 


ARTICLE 
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" Remarks on the foregoing Laier, | 
(By: Joun' nc, eq; of | Aſbwick-Grore] 


" ; 


SIR, 


"HAVE. peruſed Mr, Davis's letter with ph 
conſiderable degree of attention; but muſt con- 


feſs myſelf ſomewhat at a loſs how to form a pre- 
mium on the management of a dairy. I perfectly 
agree with him in reſpect to the importance of the 
ſubject; but it is of ſo complicated a nature, that, 
I am of opinion, no ſettled. invariable rules for the 
management of the dairy can with any propriety be 
eſtabliſhed. The vicinage of a city or conſiderable 
market-town; the reſidence of a populous neigh- 
*bourhood ; the nature of the paſture on which cows 
are fed; all contribute to dictate a variety of ma- 
nagement, without an attention to which the far- 
mer's profit will be undoubtedly diminiſhed, 


In places where butter may be ſold throughout 
the year on an average at ſeven-pence or eight- 
pence per pound, I have found the moſt profitable 
method to be, that of making butter, and half 
ſkimmed cheeſe, In this way (on our land, which 
may be valued at from 208. to 258. per acre) ſix or 
ſeven pounds may be annually made from a good 
cow; allowing her the produce of two acres and a 
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half for her ſummer” and winter feed. The dif. 
ference of price between this kind of cheeſe, and 
the beſt ſort, cannot be eſtimated at leaſt than 8s, 
per hundred weight. This declaration may pro- 
bably ſurpriſe you, when you compare it with Mr, 
Davis's account of the Dorſetſhire method, where, 
he ſays, they * take all the cream from the cheeſe, 
and yet the difference of price at market is only 
15 or 6 ſhillings per hundred weight,” 


Oe there cannot be a ſtronger proof of the 
inferiority of the plough, with reſpect to profit, 
than the ſuperior punctuality of the dairy farmer 
in the payment of his rent, This obſervation, I 
believe, moſt ſtewards, who ſuperintend manors 
devoted partly to corn and partly to dairy farms, 
will verify at leaſt, I have never met FR one 
who controverts it. 


But Ftag⸗ the advocate for the plough will 
deſire me not to confound the abuſe of a thing with 
its intrinſic excellence—and ſay, that the generality 
of corn farmers are moſt egregious ſlovens;—that 
Lands devoted to the plough are not confined to 


ſuch a mediocrity of profits as 208. an acre;—that 
the produce of artificial graſſes (without which a 
well- managed arable farm cannot exiſt) fur exceeds 
that of natural graſs, both in reſpect of quantity 
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. od nutrition: chat the ſtruu⸗ yard is a moſt con · 
dL enient place of reception for the cow when freed 
* from the pail. Theſe and many other reaſons may 
” be adduced, to ſhew the propriety of walking in 
" the middle path, and of judiciouſly blending arable 
" with paſture, in the proportion perhaps of . of 
b the later to'one of the former, 5 


Sir Thomas Beevor's letter is a treat, for which 

I return/you my moſt cordial thanks. In him we 

, ſee happily combined the polite gentleman and che 
practical farmer. His method of cultivating tur- 
nip-rooted cabbages,f I have myſelf practiſed with 
great ſucceſs, and join with him in warmly recom- 
mending it to the notice of all farmers. 


Jam, &c. 
JOHN BILLINGSLEY. 
Wee, Nov. 14, 1784. | | 
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AxrTicis XI. 
On the Culture of Carrots. 


| [By Jon Kinvy, eſqy in a Letter to the Secretary.) 


| been favoured with your letter, enqui- 
ring after the method adopted in this county for 
the cultivation of carrots; and ſhall think myſelf 
+ See Article XVII, f 
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particularly happy if the intelligence I am enabled 
to communicate upon that ſubject, ſhould be 
thought worthy the attention of your very reſpecta- 
ble Society, or in the leaſt degre etend to promote 
the good intentions * DIRE an A 1908 
'F. ' een 

The ſoil proper for, his enen of this uſeful 
root is a ſandy loam, of about ſeven or eight ſhil- 
lings per acre; that on which I have uſually grown 
them is of a {harper nature, and not ſo valuable, 
I have variouſly ſown them after turnips, ſummer- 
land barley, and pcaſe ſet upon a rye-graſs ley; the 
crop upon the firſt has generally been moſt produc- 
tive; next to that I ſhould prefer the latter. In the 
firſt inſtance we feed off the turnips by the begin- 
ning of February, and then lay the land up on ſmall 
balks or furrows, in which ſtate it remains until the 
ſecond week in March, when it is harrowed down, 
double-furrowed to the depth of about twelve 
inches, and the ſeed ſown thereon; at the rate of 
four pounds and an half to the acre, As ſoon as 
the plants appear diſtinctly, they are ſet out with a 
ſmall hoe, at the-diſtance of fix inches from each 
other; they are afterwards hoed twice more at dif- 
ferent times, according as the crop ſeems to require 
it; and it is not unuſual to harrow them between 
the hoeings, which does no injury to the root, and 
frequently ſaves the expence of a third hoeing: for 
theſe 


1 
theſe three hoeings I commonly pay from fiſteen 
to _— ee n, 


When carrots are intended to be; 0. 57 
peaſe, I uſually plough the ſtubble as ſoon as the 
harveſt is over, in order that the land may purge 
itſelf of weeds; in December it is laid up in ſmall 
balks to receive the benefit of the froſts; in Fe- 
bruary it is harrowed down, and manured at the rate 
of fifteen loads per acre; the manure is ploughed 
in to the depth of about four inches, and in the 
middle of March the land is double furrowed, 
and the ſeed ſown. By purſuing of this method, 
the manure lies in the centre of the ſoil, and not 
only affords nouriſhment and ſupport to the carrot 
in its perpendicular progreſs, but renders it eaſy to 
be turned up by a ſingle ploughing, and greatly 
promotes the growth of the ſucceeding crop of 
barley. With this crop I uſually lay down the land 
with rye-graſs, in which ſtate it remains for two 
years before it is again ploughed up, and ſome- 
times longer. 


The carrots being fit to take up, I put them out 
to my labourers, ſometimes by the acre, and ſome- 
times by the load, containing forty buſhels; for the 
former, if a good crop, I pay for taking up and 
topping ten ſhillings and ſix-pence per acre; for 
Vol. III. G the 
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the latter, from one ſhilling to one ſhilling and 
two-pence per load, taking particular care of the 
tops, which are equally valuable with the roots for 
cows, ſheep,” and ſwine. After the carrots arc 
taken up, I lay them in an out-houſe, and cover 
them well with ſtraw, to guard them -againit the 
froſt, though it is not unuſual for ſome farmers/to 
let them continue in the ground until; they are 
wanted, which is leſs expenſive ; and the weather 
muſt be extremely ſevere to injure thecrown of the 
root, which is more hardy than either a turnip 
or potatoe. There is only one objection to which 
this practice appears to be liable, viz, that of the 
ground being ſometimes rendered too hard by the 
froſt to admit of their being taken up; but thi 
may eaſily be obviated, by a little care and atten- 
tion in the grower. | 


Reſpecting the weight of an acre of carrots, | 
confeſs my curiofity has not yet extended fo far as 
to determine that point; but as to the-quantity, | 
uſually grow from 200 to 500 buſhels per acre, 
which we ſell at ſix-pence per buſhel. 


JOHN KIRBY, 


Iofeich, Feb, 4, 1785. 
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[/ , Jo wee beamer 11615 
Hine . — ten ſn ag an erected ther naked- 

nels that a ppears In 45 icdge-rows of ne 
and upland inclofures, 1 thought. an expedient 1 in 
planting might. be hit upon to. raiſe proſperous 
trees, that woul, at oncedecorate and i improve ſuch 
lncloſures. That which appeared, moſt likely to 
prove adyanitageous was the black, or as it is fome- 
times, called, the fed wood poplar [ Populus nigra.) 
This ſpecies will quickly grow to valuable timber; 
and when intermixed in the rows with the Populus 
alba, [abele] makes a beautiful appearance. Ly ob- 
ſerved in one particular ſituation a tree of the latte 
kind, which its proprietor (who knew not how i it 
came there) called by the name of the Dutch beech, 
With the farmer's, permiſſion, I lopp'd numerous 
cuttings or ſmall ſtantls of the former, and many 
ſuch from the latter, which had been for ſome years 
propagated" in my own plantations. The general 
length of theſe ſtands was from five to ſeven fecs, 
I planted them in the following method, on the 
boundary of a piece of upland heath-ground, to 
be incloſed early in the ſpring, before the foliation 
of a * could take place. 


G 2 | Upon 
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Upon the interior edge of the intended ditch, 
holes were made about ten inches deep, and two 
feet from its brow ; and their contents (the turf ex- 
cepted) were thrown off, In theſe holes the cut- 
tings were placed, and a ſpade full or two of earth, 
from different ſoils previouſly mixed for, the pur- 
Pole, filled up the holes, and fixed the cuttings 
firmly. Upon opening the ditch pon after plant- 
ing them, T had the turfs piled round each about 
a foot above the level. Aſter this the contents 
of the ditch were thrown up to form the bank, 
which left the ſtands in the middle of it. This 
was the whole proceſs reſpecting them. A layer of 
quick waz then planted, and the bank guarded \ with 
thorns. - Theſe cuttings. generally ſucceeded, and 
have grown in height at leaſt two feet annually ſince 
planting, which'was in the ſpring 1782, and now 
meaſure from ten to twelve feet from the lope of 
the bank, with their branches ſo enlarged and ex- 
; tended, as gives me reaſon to expect that in tuo 
more winters they will be equal in ſize and extent 
to thoſe cuttings from whence they proceeded., 1 
have extended this mode of planting. to ſeveral 
different ſpecies of willows, which have alſo ſuc- 


cceded, but not equal to the poplars. ener 


: , 
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] have reaſon to believe, that had theſe cuttings 
been larger and longer, they would have thriven 


propor- 
70 f | 


£ 


1 
proportionably ; having about twelve years fince 
planted truncheons of both theſe pieces of poplar 
(perhaps nine feet long, and about the circumſe- 
rence of 'a common hop- pole) on a gravelly bank 
of a ſtream, (but ſome yards from the current "of 
water) which are now in girth from 24 70 28 
inches, five feet from the ground; and in height | 
equal ro many un nan down ſor timber. 


4 
121 
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m. B. It may probably be 4 to the edle of 
raiſing large trees in hedge- rows, that the crops of grain 
receive injury from their roots and ſhade; but from trees 
of the poplar claſs, no hurt can ariſe; every thing thrives 
under their ſhade ; and few ſpecies of wood are more pro- 
fitable, as well from the quickneſs of its growth, as for its 
many ' uſeful and valuable properties. The timber is 
emp for turner's ware, bellows, and heels ſor 
women's ſhoes, and many uſes in the farm-yard and its 
appendages, light carts, &c. By EyELyN and MILLER 
it is recommended as a very excellent wood (eſpecially 
the abele kind) for floors, and wainſcoting rooms; being 
leſs ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell from-the men of a moiſt 
or dry air than moſt others. 26 Tx} 


Dr. HunTEtx obſerves, ( and we have been the obſer⸗ 
vation confirmed by experiments) that by the quick growth 


ol theſe trees, and their value when cut, boggy or marſhy 


ground : planted; with them will produce more * acre 
neee fading bod. 1 
l bo 20 [5 wot s 1 Boa 
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men. But whore, as with us, hay ſells high, it is 
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| AM confident; chan in general, for MA ns 
cial purpoſe, grazing is the farming of gentle- 


neceſſary, and probably in general more profitable, 
to have one · ſourth of the land in four fields arable, 
for a ſupply of winter and ſpring artificial paſ- 
turage. The coach-horfes of any private family, 
without any material reſtraint, will conduct this 
buſineſs under one good farming ſervant ; and the 
heavy expence of many. labourers, and a team, 
which-none but a mere farmer-can manage to any 
exconomical purpoſe, and whoſe attention for a 
neceſſary return moſt continually be applied ta 
matters of the fn kind. will be avoided, 


K* the diſpoſal of ground, (and even tie men, 
avoiding the expenſive whims of taſte, may fairly 
attend 10 this, as it leads to that gardening neat - 
nels, on which greſuable farming depends) a field 
or two of poerſectly hocd erops form in the ramble 
a neceſſary contraſt to the grazing grounds, and 
with good low hedges, a few clumps of planta- 

111 f 4) tion, 


Mm 
tion, and, if without material expence it can be had, 
4 little water, make together on any ſpot, without 
woods, lawns, lakes, or temples, an ornamented 
farm within the reach of every country gentleman, 
who may ſatisfy his honeſt pride, and not (injure 
(way; n e his fair income. 


That hoed crops will on moſt Links Aer as, 
purpoſe of fallows, is at leaſt moſt probable; but 
as this management cannot bs effectual on heavy 
ones, but at a large expence, and the return from 
the chance 'of ſeaſons may not be greater on the 
whole than from fallowing after every third or 
fourth crop which is a rough but ſure mode of 
preparing his land; no common farmer will ven- 
ture the neceſſary expence, nor conſequently can 
by leaſe be entruſted with the privilege of conſtant 
cropping. - With us three crops are allowed in 
ſucceſſion; provided beans, peaſe, turnips, each at 
leaſt twice well hoed, or clover, be one of the 
crops, and then fallow. 


On this plan our farmers cultivate one hundred 
acres of ſtrong, moiſt, arable land, at the expence 
of four moderate horſes only;* plough with a pair 


„ Many bf our thrietfdh ddt, doubt che foar heres cart propetiy tut 
tate one byndree! acres of moiſt arable land, a the dne for working the 
'alows is often much ſhortened by the precariouſneſs of our climate. 


a-breaſt 
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a-breaſt an acre a day, and riſe clover enough fot 
ſummer; and, by two or three hoeings, turnips 
enough for winter, to maintain probably as many 
cattle, as in the beginning of this century were fed 
on their whole farms;- many of which, I apprehend, 
were then little more than rough cow-paſtures, 
Our medium crops, about three quarters of wheat, 
four quarters. of barley and oats, three quarters of 
beans and peaſe, per acre. - Rent, rates, and tithe, 

about 11. 18. per acre, | | 


We have no delicate inſtruments: a few-have a 
- double-breaſted plough to earth up betwixt the 
beans. Our hoeing is entirely by hand; the two 
hoeings of beans, peaſe, or turnips, nine ſhillings 
per acre, without beer, In general a third ſlight 
hoeing is eſſential, and pays well; as theſe ſtronger 
ſoils, thus pulverized, and richly dunged, and the 
turnips not left nearer than at a foot ſquare, grow 
them to a great bulk, 


once preſented to the late moſt worthy repre- 
ſentative of Colcheſter, Mr. Gray, a ſpecimen of 
three turnips, that weighed twenty pounds cach, 
from an acre where one with another every turnip 
was conjectured to weigh ſix pounds. Six ſtalled 
Scots were fattened from four acres. The only 
drawback is from the chance of ſeaſons, either in 


(  ] 
ſeeding on, or carting off the turnips from theſe 
ſoils; the injuring the produce of the ſucceeding' 
crop, eſpecially barley, by not being able to form 
a fine ſowing tilth. The land therefore muſt be 
very early cleared; and conſequently a mode of 
drawing and preſerving turnips, would be of the: 
greateſt benefit to us. 118 26 36278 
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A tenant of my own, and my immediate neigh= 
bour, is, in ſoil, cropping, produce, and labour, 
an inſtance, not here in the leaſt ſingular, of what 
have advanced; his four horſes, very far from 
ſtrong ones, (for with us there is an abſurd care- 
leſsneſs in this point) cultivate thus one hundred 
arable ſtrong acres. As a pair more, all. hazard, 
decay, and expence included, could not be kept 
under 20l. per annum; at the end of a twenty-one: 
years' leaſe, ſuch a man, by keeping only the bare 
number ſufficient, and working them to the ut- 
moſt, and avoiding the parade of a ix-horſe denn, 
will have ſaved 4201. 


Pardon my adding,—that if the legiſlature had 
pleaſed, without any exemption, to have taxed. 
every horſe above three years old, at five ſhillings, 
or even half of it, per annum, we had a/l been 
benefited : the ſtate, by a more profitable tax; the 
farmer, by being compelled to ſave ſo much more 
than his tax, in reducing his horſes to the propor- 

tion 
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tion of their fair work; and the-publick; gi the 
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„nnen on | ſinall PROP and lielofores —_ 
not anſwer for work, I believe; nor would the 
ſauing from the fattening them, afterwards, be ſo 
great as at firſt ſeems probable z but on large farms 
and heavy cartage, they muſt ſurely be very profit- 
able, comparatively: with an expenſve team of 
horſes; through the ſcandalous number of which, 
and the luxurious mode of ufing and ſupporting 
them, a very large portion of our beſt paſturage is 
thrown away; a crop of oats made as valuable as 
one of | barley ; and, be our export of wheat and 
malt again ever ſo productive, à melancholy de- 
duction to be made on its neat produce, by the 
quantity of oats annually imported to anfwer our 
moſt Prodigal conſumption. 


| Thar you may not imagine me to have an itch 
at haranguing upon evils, without forming ſome 
practical ſcheme to counteract them, I ſend you 
a courſe of twenty-one ſucceſſive. crops; in which 
no two corn «craps fucceed each other, but are 
conſtantly ſeparated by either pulſe or hetbage. 
ſuek a ſucceſſion, the beans, peaſc, and turnips- 
malt be very "neatly three times hoed ; the wheat 
once The land richly. dunged for - rurnips; the 
_— and tates fed" off; and the plougfr turned 


into 


L 
ino tue land as ſbon as poſſible” after eat orbp, 
in order to form 4 NEW flow for what i 18 1 


N U ſucceed it 1 
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cu of * of i Teventy-ane Tears, . and 
ending quith a compleat Fall, with, the. Produce, 


and its irn 0 tits offs 1s bluor 
0: 220 Gpe, 10446 ee Value, 
Falle 171190 gt Dis 15, OL 3. 4 ix 
1. Barley - eee Log! 
2. Clover. , per ere 2 ©)! Gd 
3 at 21, 6 oO o 
per acre SS: 
F 3 
3 ae ... 1 1 © 0 5 
4 at 11. 11.11 3:0 6 
3 at 11. 30 
| 3 a1. 6 0. 
10. Winter-tares per acre 2 0 
11. Barley 4. 11. 4 0 © 
12. Clover per acre 2 0 © 
-- 13. Wheat 3 at 21. 6 © o 
I Turnips per acre st een 
15. Oats. [at 158. 30 
16. Peaſe, 3 at 11. 1 8. f. 
17. Wheat Z3at 21. 6 0 o 
18. Winter-tares per acre 2 0... 
19. Barley gatil. 40 0' 
20. Beans 3 at 11. 3 00 0 
al. Wheat gat 21. 660 0 
Fallow | 


In 23 years Total C. '0 ©. 
Or, within a ſhilling, 3]. 7s, per acre per annum. 
* The value of turoip crops in Eſſex i» generally Il. ſometimes more, per dere 
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A 1 have hrought the medium quantity and 
price; of each crop to the ſame ound ſum, it may 
not be thought exact; in the former, I conjecture, 
I have not exceeded; and believe, that in ſuch a 
_ courſe,” on proper land, however the produce 
might annually vary, the total: profit on the" tobvl⸗ 
would at the end of the period be gained The 
expence of ſuch a courſe, of cultivation depends ſo 
much on local and temporary circumſtanaes, on 
the nature of ſoil, ſtate of ſeaſons, &c. that it is 


beſt left to every one's on enlculation, 0 


F 0 
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I begin with an addiicaat' quarter of bailey per 
acte, as on our heavy lands a fallow i is /uppgſed-ne- 
ceſſary ſor that crop, and to pay by the increaſed 
produce. But in general, on friable land, I ſee no 
reafon why the hoe and the plough, when effectuall/ 
and quickly uſed, and where capital, ſpirit, and 
attention, are not wanting, and the guaz1zty. of land 
not ſuperiar to theſe exertions, ſhould not atways le- 
nejicially ſuperſede the neceſſity of a fallowy which, 
however excuſed; is too often only ignorance, ob- 
ſtinacy, timidity, or parſimony diſguiſed ; nor why 
a long leaſe, with a reſtraint on the four laſt-years, 
might not permit a ſucceſſion of crops ſacultivated. 
Under ſuch reſtrictions the produce of the tenant, 
however quick, would be the landlord's profit a 

well as his own, * FS | 
ea rfl 24.2258 my | „ tee 7 * On 
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Tr On light. lands, dturnips, barley, clover, and 
wheat; Che Norfolk; cane] forma; moſt profitable 
ſucceſſion but n time even mee lands ſeem furs 
ſeited, with the clover at leaſt; anditrefoil, and 
ray-graſs, are obliged to be; uſed to gain a ſwarth. 
With us wheat at every fourth, or certainly every 
fifth year, is thought A neceſſary profit. 


149200 Ari 8 ak . N W . Nu. 
In the preceding rotation, I haye given, as the 
moſt productive, five crops of wheat, and four of 
barley, and two of every other; ſo that the variety, 


and chance of laſting benefit, ſeems as great as 
common farming willadmit of. 
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Ignorant as I am in practical huſbahdry, I ven. 
tute theſe obſervations from a thorough conviction, 
that a moſt. liberal encouragement of agriculture, 
and unreſtrained ſale of its produce, is ultimately 
the only ſure means of promoting manufactures, 
commerce, and population; and that if, inſtead of 
the policy inevitably fatal to a free and commercial 
ſtate, furniſhed with ſuch a variety of native pro- 
ducts, of extending dominion, and. forcing trade, 
ſimilar encouragement bad been given towards co» 
lonizing and cultivating our waſte lands; every man 
would have kept at home, and ſuch inducements 
would have made him equally induſtrious there, in 
his produce and expenditure. This would have 
produced 


[947] 
produced-double the return to the community, to 
thar of any vagrunt hom poverty or ſpeculation 
ever carried to gain bread of tmp on: 6s. 
tune abroad, | Ip "364 197 11 #33 
$315 2 * Rig, ' Fath, Sir, 101 bY 105 nu Alg 
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Kurisn  AgRretUltoRs, (being, Anſwers to the! So- 
1: tlety's printed Queries) tranſmitted hy the; Rev. "my 
9 45 of, Eaſt- be near cn in he 


Grit, r ok TN 


* reply to the Queries ſent to me by your Secte. 
tary, I ſend you the following Anſwers. Permit 


me to repeat my beſt wifhes for the proſperity of 
your Society, and the ſucceſs of their very laudable 
endeavours to promote the advancement of Agricul- 
ture; and t6 affere you that Jam, with great ſincerity, 
: Your moſt obedient raum, 


DANIEL HILL. 


Query 


»» Eaft-Malling, July 16, 1785. 
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_ Query 1ſk-, What are the kinds of ſoil from which 


you generally obtain the beſt crops of wheat, barley, 
peaſe, 1088, beans, vetches, turnips, carrots, and 
cabbages ; and what are the uſual quanties of feed 
ſown, and the average produce per ſtatute are, 
Wincheſter, meaſure? , +; / 1G Bt i 


Anſwer. Our beſt crops are generally obta rm 
from hazel loamns; and if they are ſomewhat Riff 
and inclining to clay, the better. On ſuch lands 
the uſe of heavy large harrows and rollers, in the 
ſpring, to break and pulyerize the ſoil, cannot be 
too much recommended. When the ods are ſo 
pulverized, we frequently get of wheat from four | 
to five quarters, beans from five to ſeven quarters, 
barley and oats ſix and often ſeven quarters ee. 


The quantity of ſeed generally ſown per acre, 
is, of beans, peaſe, wheat,* and barley, three 
-buſhels; of oats, from four to fiye buſhels. 


N 


9. 2d. What is the uſual courſe of crops adopted ö 
by your beſt farmers on the different ſoils? 


A. Our beſt lands never lic fallow; and the order 
of our crops is, 
; I, Wheat; 7 

2. Barley, or Oats; 


* Is jt not ſurpriſing, that ie a county where Agriculture is arrived bs fuck 
perſeftion, farmers ſhould ſow thre- buſhels of wheat yer acze ? Certainly two 
dulkels, even in the broadcaſt way, would be fully ſufficient, 


3. Peaſe 
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] Peaſe, or Beans j—the latter always in rows, 
hand-hoed twice with a two- inch hoe near and 
between the beans, horſe-hoed twice, and laſtly 
earthed with a horſe-hoe. After the beans are off, 
we plough ſhallow with a broad ſhare, and harrow 

up, and burn the weeds if any remain; thus I” 


paring a good tilth for wWheaet. 

On dur ordinary, ſandy, or ſtone ſhattery lone 
braſh] land, our courſe of Goji is aer 
1. Wheat. 


| After that, (before "Michaelmas) fow winter 
vetches or rye, and eat them off with ſheep and 
bullocks i in the ſpring. 


© ©} ws www 


Thea plough for turnips chad « or ſoar Emes 

each rime harrowing off and burning the weeds; 

hen lay on forty cart-loads of dung. per, acre, 
We always carefully hand-hoe the turnips, as the 
charge is amply repaid by the crop. Sometimes, 
in a kindly ſeaſon, we get a good f of turnips 
after early pcaſe. 


hwy *=* wy 


Oats and barley will produce (eſpecially oats) 
from five to ſeven quarters per acre, after a good 
turnip ſeaſon, and the crop well fed off with 
ſheep, eſpecially if good hay and oil-cake be given 
them at the ſame time. 


With barley and oats we ſow clover; next year 
wheat, and laſtly turnips, 
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' Q, 34. What manure now generally in'uſe do 
you find moſt ſerviceable, on the following ſoils 
reſpectively, viz. ſtiff clays, light ſand, gravelly, 
moory, cold and wet, or what is called ſtone- 
braſh land) —In what quantities are the ſeveral 
manures laid on per acre;. at what ſeaſon; and 
how long will each laſt without renewal? 


A. On tiff clays or ſand, or gravelly cold wet 
land, lay marle or chalk early in the winter, at the 
rate of eighty cart-loads per acre, which will laſt 


twenty years; beſides this, _ and lime is ſome. 
times added. 


9. 4th. Have you diſcovered any xzw manure 
more efficacious - than thoſe generally uſed, and 
which may eaſily be obtained in large quantities? 
If ſo, what is it, when and how applied? 


A. Dung made by fat bullocks fed on hay and 
oil-cakes, and by ſheep fed on the ſame or turnip 
lands, Large oxen will eat twenty pounds of oil- 


cake per day, but Welch heifers will thrive well 
with half the quantity. | 


Q. 5th. What is the beſt top-dreſling for cold 
et paſtures which cannot eaſily be drained? 


A. Wood-afhes, coal-aſhes, with fowls or pi- 
zeons dung ſpread thin. 
Vor. III. = „ 
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L. 6b. What materials do you find beſt and 
moſt laſting for covered drains or land ditches? 


A. Ragged ſtones or- brickbats, or rather flat 
ſtones, two ſet on edge eight or ten inches aſunder, 
and a third over; and where theſe cannot be had, 
black-thorn or other buſhes. Some perſons uſe 
turf with the graſs fide downwards, caving a hol. 
low below for the water. 


9. 7th. What are the kinds of wood which 
you have found from experience to thrive beſt on 
| bleak barren ſoils, cold ſwampy bogs, and black 
moory ground ? 


A. Scotch firs on bleak barren ſoils, eſpecial 
in a northern aſpect. On cold ſwampy bogs, the 
Dutch willow will do great things; but aſh will ſuc- 
ceed better, and is far more uſeful and profitable. 


Q. 8th, What are your methods of raiſing lu- 
cern, ſainfoin, and burnet; on what lands do you 
find them to anſwer beſt; and what is the averag: 


produce? | > 


A. Lucern ſucceeds beſt in drills one foot aſun- 
der,“ and kept clean by a ſmall plough drawn by 


® We apprehend z diſtance of at leaſt eighteen inches would be better, and 
cafjon leſs damage to the plants by the horſe going between the rows, Fra 
various experiments made to aſcertain the beſt diſtance between the row: of luce 

the fineſt and heavieſt crops have beca from rows two feet apart. 
oft 


TW 1 
tne horſe.  Sainfoin flouriſhes moſt on chalky; 
and dry ſtone ſhattery land, on which it will pro- 
duce two tons per acre on an average, for fourteen 
or fifteen years. Burnet is in diſgrace with us, and 
generally laid aſide as uſcleſs, * 


9. 6b. How is your turnip huſbandry con- 
ducted ; and what is the beſt method of preventing 
or ſtopping the ravages of the fly on the young 


plants? 


A. The firſt part of this query is anſwered in the 
ſecond. To prevent the ravages of the fly, ſome 
good is ſometimes done by running a light roller 
over them, with a bundle of CY faſtened 
behind it. 


2. 10th. Do you prefer the drill to the broad- 
caſt method of ſowing grain; in what Inſtances, 
and on what ſoils? 


A. When lands are foul and weedy, the drill is 
certainly preferable to the broadcaſt; as by that 
means, the horſe-hoe may be uſed. | 


9. 11th, What is the comparative advantage of 
uſing oxen inſtead of horſes in huſbandry? | 


£4. Where a farm -canfiſts of amble' land: and 


good Pe the uſe of oxen is deemed preferable 


H 2 to 


% 
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to that of horſes, where men can be Fre 8 
drive them. | 


2 1240. Omitted. 


2. 1 3th. What new e Fg you 
moe, or adopted, in nnn of huſbandry? 


To Our improvements in implements of huſban- 
dry have of late years been great and various, par- 
ticularly in drill ploughs, which, by dropping the 
ſeed regularly, and depoſiting it at a proper depth, 
ſave a great deal of grain. Of carts we have a 
great variety, ſome for dung made ſtrong with two 
wheels for two horſes, and three wheels for one 


 - horſe; and others of lighter kinds. 


I ſubmitted your queries to a very Ckilful Far- 
mer, from whom I received the fallowing anſyers 
for land of a midaling kind ;— 


To the firſt Parry. —We have moſt wheat, beans, 
and vetches, if in proper tilth, from ſtiff land. 
The moſt barley, peaſe, and oats, from a lighter 
ſoil. Wheat on an average twenty-cight buſhels 
per acre, We ſow three buſhels, 


One ſack of barley ſown per acre produces five 
quarters after turnips, Five buſhels of peaſe per 
acre produce from three to four quarters. Four 

buſhels 


| 
{ 


"Cw 1 


buſhels of beans, and five buſhels of oats per acre, 
produce from five to fix quarters, | 


» Vetches, &c. fed off, make a good wheat ſeaſon. 


24 Query. A clean fallow, and ſowed with 
clover; after clover, wheat or beans the enſuing 
ſpring on one earth. Turnips on four ploughings 
and dunged; hand-hoeing twice, Then barley 
and clover; next wheat. 


34 Query. Our beſt manure is dung from beaſts - 
fatted with oil-cakes, and fit for all ſoils; We lay 
on ſixty | cart-loads per acre, (each cart holdiſſg 
thirty buſhels of coal) which, for turnips or wheat, 
will lat ſix years. 


$th Query,—Wood aſhes are the beſt, and will 
kill ruſhes, 


6th Query, —Green alder poles, ſuch as we uſe 
for hops, ſixteen or eighteen feet long, two at the 
bottom and one at top; or green black-thorn co- 
vered with heath, or looſe ſtones, will do. 


7th, 8th, and 10th Queries —The ſame anſwers as 
from Mr, Hitt. | 


91h Query. Four ploughings, ſixty cart-loads 
of dung, and hoe twice. 


12th Query —Kill your ſheep as ſoon as the rot 
renn. 
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tees Azricts XV. 
An Account of the Culture and Produce of Six Acres of 
Potatoes, on Land of the Value of 205. an Acre. 


[By Jon B1LLINGSLEY, eſa 


T* the year 1781, this field was in graſs, an old 
turf that had not been ploughed for more than 
20 years, Firſt year 1782, black oats on the lay. 


EXPENCES, Le * 4. 

en the ein 2c; wider than fix inches and 
not more than three deep, 10s. per acre — 3 00 
Seed five buſhels per acre, and ſowing — 4 10 0 


Harrowing with blunt ſhort-tined harrow, 28. per acre © 12 0 
Replacing ſuch turf as may have been pulled up nt 
the harrow — — — © 30 


Mowing, harveſting, and ſecuring, 6s. per acre 1160 
Getting in, threſhing, &c. and winnowing 18, 6d, 

per quarter — — — 25 0 

Rent 61. Tithe 126. — — — 6.12 0 

Sundry expences, ſuch as highways, &c. — Oo 60 

| 19 40 

PRODUCE. — 

Thirty quarters of oats at 26s, per qr. — 39 00 

N. B. Some fold for 328. 

Ten loads of ſtraw at 128. — — 6 00 
It may be remarked here; that the great profit ariſes 
principally from the uncommon prices of oats, 
which, though fold this year for near 30s. uſually 

are ſpld for 14s, or 158. per quarter. — 

* 

Expences 19 40 


Profit 25 16 0 


L 203 ] 
"Second year, 1783, Potatoes, 


. EXPENCES, L. 6. 4. 
1782. Nov. 3. Ploughing the out- ſtubble, at 4s; 140 
1783. March 7. Another ploughing at 45. — 1 4 @ 
— 25+ Harrowing at 28. — — 9126 
30 cart · loads of dung per acre, 38. a load, halling 
included — — 27 0 © 


April 27. Began planting, and fniſhed the 25th of 

May, in beds 8 feet wide, and the alley 24 feet, 

placed the ſets at 1 foot diſtance on the fallow, then 

ſpread the dang on them, after which they were 

covered 3 or 4 inches with the earth from the alleys, 
aut 268. per acre — — — 7160 
Seed from Dumfries in Scotland, (very high price) 5 

ſacks to an acre, at 148. per ſack — — 21 00 


June 15. Hoeing at 6s. — — 160 
Aug. 3. Hand- weeding at 43. — — 1 4 
Oct. 18. Digging up at 40s, per acre m— i 0 0 
Halling, pitting, thatching, &c. — — 4 398 
Tithe — — — — — 11063 
Rent — — — — 6 O00 
Sundries, &c. — — — — 0 60 

. OR Oey 


PRODUCE. [ Sacks of 2400. wt.) 
Beſt 550 ſacks, ſay at 45. — — — 110 00 
Middling 100, at 3s. 6d. per ſack — — 17 100 
Small 50, at 28. 6d, — — 6 50 


, Which is upwards of gl. profit per acre, and the land 
left in excellent order for wheat, 


- 
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' 96: | Arxmicts XVI. p 
| On the Culture of Potatoes. 
[By the Rev. H. J. Crosz, Trimley, Suffolk,] 
GENTLEMEN, | Nov. 17185. 


HE following practical obſervations on the 
culture and uſe of Potatoes, will not, I hope, 
appear entirely unintereſting, They are the reſult 


of various experiments made for five years ſuc. 


ceſſively on that valuable root, the growth of which 
cannot be too much encouraged. 


When the potatoe crop has been the only object 
in view, I have adopted the following method with 
the greateſt ſucceſs. 


The land being well pulverized by two or three 
good harrowings and ploughings, is then manured 
with fifteen or twenty cart-loads of dung per acre, 
before it receives its laſt earth. Then it is thrown 
on to what the Suffolk farmers call the trench balk, 
which is narrow and deep ridge work, about fifteen 
inches from the center of 'one ridge to the center 
of the other. Women and children drop the ſets 
in the bottom of every furrow fifteen inches apart; 
men follow, and cover them with large hoes, a foot 
in width, pulling the mould down fo as to bury 
the 


L tos ] 
the ſets five inches deep; they muſt receive two or 
three hand-hoeings, and be kept free from weeds;. 
always obſerving to draw the earth as much as poſ- 


ſible to the ſtems of the young plants. I find; by 
repeated trials, the firſt or ſecond week in April 


the moſt Pg time for planting. 


In the end of e or the beginning of 
October, when the haulm becomes withered, they 


ſhould be ploughed up with a ſtrong double- breaſted 
plough. The workman muſt be cautioned to ſet 
his plough very deep, that he may ſtrike below all 
the potatoes, to avoid damaging the crop. The 
women who pick them up, if not carefully attended 
to, will leave many in the ground, which will prove 
detrimental to any ſucceeding corn, whether wheat 
or barley. To avoid which inconvenience, let the 
land be harrowed, and turn ſwine in to glean the 


few that may be left by their negligence. 


By this method, th ſets will be fifteen ſquare 
inches from each other; it will take eighteen 
buſhels to plant an acre; and the produce, if on 
a good mixed loamy ſoil, will amount to three 
hundred buſhels. \ 


If the potatoes are grown as a preparation for 
wheat, I prefer having the rows two feet two inches 
| from 


[ 16 ] 


from-each other, hand-hoeing only the ſpace from 
plant to plant in each row; then turning a ſmall 
furrow from the inſide of each row by a common 
light plough ; and afterwards, with a double-breaſted 
plough with one horſe, ſplit the ridge formed by 
the firſt ploughing thoroughly to clean the inter- 
vals. This work ſhould not be done too deep the 
ficſt time, to avoid burying the tender plants; but 
the laſt earth ſhould be ploughed as deep as poſ- 
-- fible; and the cloſer the mould is thrown to the 
ſtems of the plants, the more advantageous it will 
prove, Thus fifteen buſhels will plant an acre, and 
the produce will be about three hundred buſhels; 
but the land, by the ſummer ploughings, will be 
prepared to receive ſeed-wheat immediately, and 
almoſt enſure a plentiful crop. 


The potatoe ſets ſhould be cut a week before 
. planting, with one or two eyes to each, and the 
pieces not very ſmall; two buſhels of freſh-ſlaked 
lime ſhould be ſown over the ſurface of the land as 
ſoon as planted, which will effeQually prevent the 
attacks of the grub, 


Fhe expence attending an acre of potatoes well 
cultivated in the firſt method, ſuppoſing the rent 
twenty ſhillings, - tithe and town charges rather 
| high, (as in Suffolk) taking up, and every thing 
included, 
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included, will be about ſix pounds. In the laſt 
method, it would be ſomewhat reduced. | 


I have many years ſold the greateſt part of my 
crops for ſeven ſhillings per ſack of three buſhels; 
thus the one hundred and twenty ſacks would 
amount to forty-two pounds; but they are now ſo 
much cultivated, that to make a fair, and what may. 
be termed a ſure eſtimate, they ſhould be valued 
only as applicable to the feeding and fattening of 
cattle. I am convinced from experience, that they 
- are worth three ſhillings per ſack for thoſe purpo- 
ſes, and then the produce would amount to eighteen 
pounds per acre. They are excellent food for 
hogs; roaſting pork is never ſo moiſt and delicate 
as when fed with potatoes, and killed from the 
barn-doors. without any confinement, For bacon 
and hams, two buſhels of pea-meal ſhould be well 
incorporated with four buſhels of boiled potatoes, 
which quantity will fat a hog of twelve ſtone, 
(fourteen pounds to the ſtone.) Cows are particu- 
| larly fond of them: half a buſhel at night, and 
the ſame proportion in the morning, with a ſmall 
quantity of hay, is ſufficient to keep three cows 
in full milk; they will yield as much and as ſweet 
butter as the beſt graſs. 


In fattening cattle, I allow them all they will cat: 
a beaſt of about thiry-five ſtone will require a 
3 | | buſhel 
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buſhel per day, but will fatten one-third ſooner than 
on turnips. The potatoes ſhould'be clean waſhed, 
and not given until they are dry. They do not 
require boiling for any purpoſe but fattening hogs 
for bacon, or poultry; the latter eat them greedily. 

I prefer the champion potatoe to any ſort I ever 
cultivated. They do not anſwer ſo well for horſes 
and colts as I expected; (at leaſt they have not with 
me) though ſome other gentlemen have «proved 
of them as ſubſtitutes for oats. 


When predilections ſor old cuſtoms are ſubdued, 
I hope to ſee the potatoe admitted in the conſtant 
courſe of crops, by every ſpirited huſbandman. 
The moſt beneficial effefts will, I am certain, ac- 
erue from ſuch a ſyſtem. The advantages in my 
neighbourhood are apparent; I cultivated, and fed, 
my own children upon them, and my poorer neigh- 
bours ſenſibly followed the example. A great pro- 
portion of every cottager's garden is now occupied 
by this root, and it forms a principal part of their 
diet. Potatoes are cheap and excellent ſubſtitutes 
for peaſe in ſoups and broths, allowing W 
the re 


Akdovet it is nearly a tranſcript of the direc- 
tions given by a very ingenious author,* yet I ſhall 


„ Mr. HAnwaYe, RY 
ako 


( ow] 


take the liberty of inſerting a receipt for making a 
potatoe ſoup, which I have weekly diſtributed 


amongſt the poor to their great relief. 

4. T. 

An ox's head — — — 2 6 

Two pecks of potatoes = ==. .0.-6 
Quarter of a peck of onions — © 3 
Three quarters of a pound of ſalt — 0 I. 
An ounce and half of pepper | 2 1 
Toca 3 10 


Ninety pints of water to be boiled with the above 
ingredients on a flow fire, until reduced to fixty, 
will require one peck of coals, value three-pence. 
I have added the expence of every article accord= 
ing to their prices with me, that gentlemen may - 

nearly perceive at how eaſy a rate they can feed fixty 
of their poor neighbours. I find from experience, 
a pint of this ſoup, with a ſmall piece of the meat, 
is ſufficient to ſatisfy a hearty working man with a 
good meal. If vegetables are plentiful, ſome of 
every ſort may be added, with a few ſweet herbs. 


I hope my inſerting the above, will not be eſ- 
teemed improper; though ſomewhat deviating 
from the culture of potatoes, it may poſſibly be a 
means of rendering them more extenſively uſeful, 
which is the earneſt and ſincere wiſh of 


| Your friend and ſervant, 
Trinley, near Ipſwich. H, J. CLOSE. 
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Axricxz XVII. 
On the Culture of Turnip-rooted Cabbage. 
(By Sir Thomas BEEvox, bart, ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


AM glad to ſind, by a letter from your Secre- 

tary, that the importance and value of turnip- 
rooted cabbages are at length become more generally 
known, and better aſcertained in the Weſtern 
Counties. I have long experienced the benefit of 
them for a late ſpring feed; and laſt year (which 
was ſo unfavourable to all the crops of the common 
turnips, by the mildew in autumn, and the ſevere 
froſt in the winter, whereby they became rotten 
| ſoon after Chriſtmas) has opened the eyes of my 
neighbours to ſee the propriety of a practice they 
had ſo long overlooked and neglected; I mean the 
having a portion of the turnip crop of this kind, 
as I have. The following is my method of culti- 
vating them; and experience convinces me that it 
is cheaper and better than any other. 


In the firſt or ſecond week in June, I ſow the 
ſame quantity of ſeed, hoe the plants at the ſame 
ſize, leave them at the ſame diſtance from each 
other, and treat them in all reſpeQs like the com- 


mon turnip, In this method I have always ob- 


— 
% 


Ln 
tained a plentiful crop of them; to aſcertain the 
value of which, I need only inform you, that on the 
23d day of April laſt, having then two acres left of - 
my crop, ſound, and in great perfection, I divided 
them by fold hurdles into three parts of nearly equal 
dimenſions. Into the firſt part I put twenty-four 
ſmall bullocks of about thirty ſtone weight each, 
(141b, to the ſtone) and thirty middle-ſized. fat 
 wethers, which, at the end of the firſt week, after 
they had eaten down the greater part of the leaves, 
and ſome part of the roots, I ſhifted into the ſe- 
cond diviſion, and then put ſeventy lean ſheep into 
what was left of the firſt; theſe fed off the re- 
mainder of the turnips left by the fat ſtock; and 
ſo they were ſhifted through the three diviſions, 
the lean ſtock following the fat as they wanted 
food,” until the whole was conſumed, 5 


The twenty-four bullocks, and thirty fat we- 
thers, continued in the turnips until the 21ſt of 
May, being exactly four weeks; and the ſeventy 
lean ſheep until the 29th, which is one day over 
four weeks: ſo that the two acres kept me twenty- 
four ſmall bullocks, and one hundred and ten ſheep, ' 
four weeks; not reckoning the overplus. day of” 
keeping the lean ſheep: The value, at the rate of 
keeping at that ſeaſon, cannot be eſtimated in any 


common ** at leſs than four-pence = week for 
each 


| — 
exchſheep;,: and one ſhilling and fix-pence per 
week for each bullock, which would amount to- 
gether to the ſum of 141. 108. 8d. for the two acres, 


Vou will hazdly, I conceive, think I have ſet the 
price of keeping the ſtock at too high a rate; it is 
beneath the price here in almoſt every ſpring, and 
in this laſt, it would have coſt double, could it have 
been procured; which was ſo far from being the 
' caſe, that hundreds of ſheep and lambs here were 
loſt, and the reſt greatly pinched for want of food. 


You will obſerve, gentlemen, that in the valu- 
ation of the crop above-mentioned, I have claimed 
no allowance for the great benefit the farmer re- 
ceives by being enabled to ſuffer his graſs to get into 
a forward growth, nor for the ſuperior- quality, of 
theſe turnips in fattening his ſtock; both which cir- 
cumſtances muſt ſtamp a new and a great additional 
value upon them. But as their continuance on the 
land may ſeem to be injurious to the ſucceeding 
crop, and indeed will deprive the farmer totally of 
either oats or barley; ſo to ſupply that loſs, I have 
always ſown buck-wheat on the firſt earth upon the 
land from which the turnips were thus fed off; 
allowing one buſhel of ſeed per acre, for which I 
commonly receive from five to ſix quarters per acre 
in return. And that I may not throw that part of 


my 


n 
my land out of the ſame courſe of tillage with the 
reſt, I ſow my clover or other graſs-ſeeds with the 
buck-wheat, in the ſame manner as with the oat 
or barley crops, and have always found as good a 

layer [ley] of it alterwards. | 


Thus you ſee, that in providing a moſt incom- 
parable vegetable food for cattle, in that ſeaſon of 
the year in which the farmer is generally moſt diſ- 
treſſed, and his cattle almoſt ſtarved, a conſiderable 
profit may likewiſe be obtained, much beyond 
what is uſually derived from his former practice, by 
the great produce and price of a crop raiſed at 
ſo eaſy an expence as that of buck-wheat, which, 
with us; ſells commonly at the ſame price as barley, 
oftentimes more, and but very rarely for leſs. 


From repeated trials, I have the confidence to 
believe, no farmer will ever have cauſe to repent 
adopting the practice I have recommended. It 
will ever be found convenient and profitable, al- 
though perhaps in many inſtances not altogether 
to the degree above-mentioned. 


The land on which I have uſually ſown turnip- 
- rooted cabbages is a dry mixed ſoil, worth fifteen 
ſhillings per acre. Iam, &. 
THOMAS BEEVOR. 


Hethel-Hall, Sept. 11, 1784. 
Vol. III. I 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


Culture, Expences, and Produce of Six Acres of Potatoes, 
being a fair Part of near Seventy Acres, raiſed by 
Jobn Billingsley; eſq; for which the Society's Premium 
was granted bim in the year 1784. 


F 


EXPENCES. 8 £44. 


LOUGHING an oat-tubble, in Oct. „ 1783, at 

45, peracre © — 

Croſs-ploughing in March n — 

Harrowing 25. per acre 
180 cart-loads of compoſt manure, 31. per acre — 18 

42 ſacks of ſeed potatoes (each ſack weighing 240lb.) 
of the white ſort — — — 10 10 o 
Cutting the ſets, 6d. per ſack — — 1 10 

Setting on ridges eight feet wide (leaving an interval | 
of two feet for an alley) od. for every 20 yards 10 12 0 


I 
I 
Ol 


4 © 
4 © 
2 0 
0 0 


Hoeing at 5s, per acre — — — 1100 
Digging up the two- feet interval, and throwing the i 
earth on the plants, at 108. per acre — 3 009 


Digging up the crop at 8d. for every nnn length, 

the breadth being eight feet — — — 14 60 
Labour and expence of ſecuring in pits, wear and tear 

of baſkets, ſtraw, reed, ſpikes, &c. 108. per acre 3 © 0 


Rent 61. Tithe 30s. — — 7 10 0 
2 

PRODUCE. — 

e per ſack — 120 © 0 

120 ſacks of middle- ſized, 38. 6d. — — 21 00 

50 of ſmall, 28. — — — 5 0 030 

N. B. Each ſack 24lbbz. — 

146 00 

Expences 72 9 0 


Profit C. 73 11 0 


C ing J 

[Some perſons may object to the above price as being too high; 
but I can aſſure them, that they are worth more as a food for | 
hogs; beſide, I have fold potatoes within the laſt two years at N 
12s. per ſack, but I never before knew them at ſo lowa price 
as the preſent, 


At 6s. per ſack, the profit would be more than 241, per acre, and 
at 8s, per ſack, 361.] | 


GeNnTLEMEN, 

It may be proper to remark, that 
the field on which the above experiment was made, 
was an oat-ſtubble in the autumn of 1783. In 
October is was ploughed, and left in a rough ſtate 
during the winter. In April, it was croſs-ploughed 
and harrowed. 


On the 8th of May I began planting, by marking 
out the field into beds or ridges eight feet wide, 
leaving a ſpace of two feet wide for an alley be- 4 
tween every two ridges. The manure (a compoſt 
of ſtable dung, virgin earth, and ſcrapings of a 
turnpike-road) was then brought on the land, and 
depoſited in ſmall heaps on the center of each 
ridge, in the proportion of about thirty cart-loads 
to each acre. A trench was then opened with a 
ſpade, breadth-way of the ridge, about four inches 
deep; in this trench the potatoe ſets were placed, 
at the diſtance of nine inches from each other; the 
dung was then ſpread in a trench on the ſets, and 
a ſpace or plit of fourtcen inches in breadth dug 
in upon them. 


12 | When 


[ its 25 

When the plants were above fix inches high, 
they were carefully hoed, and ſoon after the two- 
feet intervals between the ridges were dug, and the 
contents thrown around the young plants, This 
_ refreſhment, added to the ample manuring pre- 
viouſly beſtowed, produced ſuch a luxuriance and 
rapidity of growth, that, no weed could ſhew its 
head. I need not add, that the land is now in a 


Nate of the higheſt fertility, perfectly clean, and 


in moſt excellent 8 either for wheat « or 
f ring corn. 


It may be alſo remarked, that in this mode of 
planting, a very ſmall ſpace of ground is left un- 
occupied, and the crop more _— than any 
I ever before experienced, 


If this experiment be thought worthy of imita- 
tion, and the culture of this excellent root be 
thereby in any degree extended; it will affofd great 
ſatisfaction to the Society's well-wiſher, 


And moſt obedient ſervant, 


Afrwick-Grove, J. BILLINGSLEY. 
November 5, MP | 


P.S. I did not think it neceſſary be 
ticulars of my whole potatoe crop, as it would be in 


« _ meaſure a recapitulation of the foregoing. 
ARTICLE 
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1 XIX. 


Account of a Crop of Turnips raiſed on poor Clay Soil, 
between rows of Beans, hand-hoed and borſe-hoed. 
With obſervations an Drilling and nn 


7 urnips. 


(By R. P. Aeneon eſq; in a letter to the kennen 8 
SIR, ' Henlade, Feb. 11, 1784, 


HE inſpectors having viewed my experimen- 
tal crop of turnips ſown in drills, I now | 


take the opportunity of replying to your e 
and adding a few obſervations. 


The piece of land which this crop grew upon, 
contains five acres and four perches. 


The ſoil is a poor cold wet clay, with a fall to- 
wards the north; value only ten ſhillings per acre, 
This was certainly unfavourable to a turnip crop, 
except by way of experiment, to ſee what ſuch 
land would produce in the mode I propoſed to 
cultivate them. 


In the year 1782, this field was drilled with tur- 
nips, in rows three feet aſunder; the ſeaſon being 
uncommonly wet, the crop was a very poor one; 
but the alleys between the rows being horſe-hoed, 


the Lent crop was put in on one earth. 
I 3 In 


[ ER; : 
In January 1783, fourteen cart-loads of dung and 


earth were carried to, and ſpread upon two parts 
of the field, which ſeemed poorer than the reſt. 


In March, it was ploughed once, and ſown with 
double rows of beans about a foot aſunder, with 
alleys more than three feet wide between the 
double rows. | | 


In May, the alleys were horſe-hoed; and in the 
beginning of June, rolled with a ſmall ſpiky roller; 
then horſe-hocd again, harrowed, and ſown with 
turnips the latter end of that month. The crop 
came up well, but was deſtroyed by the worm be- 
fore the plants were in the rough leaf. The ſame 
alleys, without any further horſe-hoeing or plough- 
ing, were drilled a ſecond time with turnips on the 
16th of July, and produced the crop ſhewed to the 
Inſpectors. This crop was hand-hoed the firſt 
time about the middle of Auguſt, and a ſecond 
time about a month after, when the plants were 
thinned out as near as poſſible to nine inches aſun- 
der, and the alleys moved by going about [i. e. up 
and down] in each of them, with the ſhim, or Kent- 
iſh horſe-hoe, which promoted the growth of the 
crop moſt amazingly. The turnips were of the 
Norfolk round white kind, having a few of the red 
mixed with them. The horſe-hoeing was done 
with one horſe, at the ſmall expence of ſix ſhillings 
| | the 
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the whole field, not fifteen-pence per acre. The 
hand- hoeings coſt the firſt time 98. 41d. ; the ſe- 
cond time, 6s. 61d. or leſs than 3s. 5d. per acre. 
The produce of a ſquare perch, fairly taken, weighed 
two cwt. lb. which is about fixteen tons and a half 

per acre, | 


/ T ſhall now obſerve, that the expence of my 

horſe-hoeing, and two hand-hocings together, have 
not exceeded what the hand-hoeing alone would 
have amounted to, had the turnips been ſown in 
the common broadcaſt” method over the whole 
field ;—that the land is in excellent order for a 
Lent crop on one earth; and that I believe my 
crop is much greater than it would have been if 
ſown broadcaſt, and hoed by hand only, though 
in the moſt perfect manner. In that way, I doubt 
whether this field, in its preſent pan ſtate, would 
have 2 22 a profitable crop.“ | 


In this mods of ſowing, two ounces of ſeed (if 
good) would be an ample allowance per acre, if the 
crop eſcaped its enemies the worm and the fly; but 
if they invade it, two pounds may be inſufficient. 
I ſowed upwards of fifteen ounces per acre laſt year 
each ſowing; of the firſt, ſcarcely a plant ſurvived; 
and of the laſt, ſcarcely one plant in ten was per- 


Lands of inferior value prodyce from 38 to 35 tongs per acre, only 
hand- hoed; — ß 
mitted 


% } 
mitted to remain by the hand-hoers. And as the 
ſupernumerary plants are eaſily pulled out or cut 
up in hoeing, it is beſt to drill ſeed enough to al- 
low for devaſtation, 


Permit me here to enumerate many ſtriking ad- 
vantages ariſing from this mode of cultivation in | 
general, and the horſe-hocing part of the procefs 

in particular, 


Firp. That you may have a crop of beans and 
of turnips on the ſame land the ſame year.* 


2dly. The Bean crop being well horſe-hoed, no 
ploughing is wanted for turnips, For which the beſt 
Norfolk farmers give five ploughings. 


Zaly. It is hoed cheaper, more effectually, and 
conſequently more profitably, than in any other way. 


4thly. The ground is kept clean from weeds. 


6thly. It is in order for a Lent crop the ſucceed- 
ing year, with one carth. 


6thly. The ground is kept in heart, if not im- 
proved, by fallowing your alleys. 


7thly. It brings the plant to perfection in poor 
ground, where it would not become ſo otherwiſe. 


* To this there is one principal objection, viz. that the ſame ſoil cannot bo 
proper for both crops. Scotch cabbages are better adapted to a bean ſoil. 


+ Of late years, rarely more than three, unleſs the land be full of 
couch graſs, 
8/bly. It 


L | 
80x. It doubles the crop on any ground, .. 
I have had experience of. | 


gtbly. You have (under Providence) the crops 
more within your own power in ibis, than in any 
other method, let the ſeaſons turn out.as they will. 


10/bly. You: may have, on the ſame ground, a, 
bean and a turnip crop annually, if the land be 
ſuitable, and you think proper. 


11/bly. The clay farmer by this mode nd | 
land, which-is naturally unfit for turnips, ſo free and 
open, by ſeaſonable horſe-hoeings, that it will 
bring that uſeful plant to great perfection. 


Many of theſe advantages are peculiar to this 
mode of cultivation, excluſive of, and ſuperadded 
to, thoſe that attend the turnip. crop itſelf, 


But ſetting theſe ſuperior and extraordinary ad- 
vantages aſide for the preſent, may it not be worth 
the attention of the Bath Society, to conſider hom 
far it may be eligible to offer a. premium for the 
beſt comparative trial between an acre ſown broad- 
caſt with turnip ſeed, and twice hand-hoed; and 

This we cannot help doubting very much, and think Mr. A. too 
ſanguine in his expectations. 


+ Nothing renders a Cay ſoil ſo free and open, as to have it expoſed to 
froſts and ſnow, by being laid up in high ridges in January and February 
which, on Mr. A's plan, cannot be done; COTA ar ne ns 
value, by being fed off in autumn, 

another 


' 
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another acre by its ſide, drilled three feet aſunder, 
the lands being twice hand-hoed, and thinned, and 
the alleys twice horſe-hoed ; both acres of land 
being of equal goodneſs, and equally prepared.“ 


At a future day, it may merit their conſideration 
to encourage, by ſuitable premiums, the produc. 
tion of the beſt crops that can be got of both beans 
and turnips, on the ſame land the ſame year. 


I ſhould have taken notice of the advantages at- 


tending a full crop of drilled turnips, ſown about 


Midſummer ; which is, that they will be in the 
ground time enough for two horſe-hoeings while in 
the moſt growing ſtate, which will much enlarge 
the crop for autumn feeding; far to any one, not 
acquainted with the effects of horſe-hoeing, it * 
be aſtoniſhing.f t 


It will not be amiſs to obſerve, that although 
nine inches was a proper diſtance in my poor land, 


We could have no objection to ſuch a trial; although we have not the 
leaſt doubt but the weight per acre would be nearly double on the broadcaſt 
part, while the other would be increaſed in expence by the two horſe-hoeings, 
It would, in ſact, be fallowing haf the land; which turnips, as a meljorating 
crop, by no means render neceſſary. They are intended to ſet aſide al/ winter 
ulis, and on land ſuitable for them they ds it ectually. 


+ Wo perſectiy agree In our opinion with Mr. A. of the advantages o 
horfe-hoeing heavy ſoils; but ſuch ſoils ſhould never be ſown with turnips, 
whoſe tap-roots (by which they are principally nouriſhed) are far below the 
operation of the hoe in a proper ſoil, and cannot E This is 
proved by the ſmallneſs of Mr. A's crop. 

yet 
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yet in a better ſoil, or in the ſame when better cul-. 


tivated and manured, a foot or fourteen inches in 


the rows would be preferable, 


I defire it may be underſtood, that I do not claim 
to myſelf any merit as an introducer of drilling in 
rows, and horſc-hoeing turnips; or of drilling them 
between a crop of beans. I have only happily 
adopted thoſe modes of practice. The fir/t was be- 
gun by TuLL;* has anſwered well in Ireland; and I 
am happy to find, by the ſecond volume of your Select 
Papers, page 368, is already followed by the beft 
farmers in Norfolk. f The latter has been ſucceſs- 
fully uſed for many years, by an honeſt and in- 
duſtrious farmer (Mr. Joux WIIIr) of South- 
Petherton in this county; and I cannot too earneſtly 
recommend both. For certain I am, that whoever / 
ſhall carefully attend to them, in. a favourable 
ſeaſon, will never alter their practice, where pre- 
judice does not prevail. 


* Although this country is under great obligations to Mr, Tur t, whoſe 
memory we honour, yet it is well known he carried his ſcheme of borſe-boeing 
too far, It was bis hobby-horſe, and he rode it without the curb of reaſon. 


+ Our Secretary being laſt ſummer in Norfolk, made particular enquiry 
reſpecting this, and finds the practice is now totally diſcontinued; and this, 
as the Rev. Mr. Cros informs us, is the caſe in Suffolk alſo, 


We cannot help wiſhing our very ingenious and valuable corrreſpondent 
Mr. A. a little leſs ſanguine in reſpect to the advantages of horſe-boeing tur- 
nips, His crop totally contradicts his theory, Turnips will not, by any 
mode of culture, ſucceed. well on a poor clay ſoil. Such lands may be far 
more advantageouſly cropped with articles where the horſe - hoe will be of 
much 


| 
f 
| 
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I gives me pleaſure to find by your letter, that 


hand-hoeing turnips increaſes in this county and in 
Wilts, I conſider that as our greateſt improve. 


ment of late in Agriculture: but to drill them in 


rows, then to:hand-boe and thin them, and after. 
wards to horſe-hoe the intermediate ſpaces, I look 
upon to be the perfection of the turnip huſbandry, 


The horſe-hoe, by pulverizing the ſoil, gives an 


nne rhauſtible plenty of paſture to the plants, when 


the alleys are left ſufficiently wide, and the ground 
is in good heart. I allude to clays, loams, and 
ſtone · ruſh, with which only I have been concerned, 


Wiſhing the Society may perfe& the good work 


they have begun, I remain, Sir, &c. 


R. PROCTER ANDERDON. 


N. B. The obſervations on the preceding letter 
made by the Committee, having been ſent to Mr. 
Auderdon previous to their being printed, he ob- 
ligingly returned the following anſwer:;— | 


much greater ſervice And on good free turnip land, it Is certainly im- 
proper, as much ground muſt be loſt to admit it, The horſe-hoe is adapted 


40 plants that want earthing up, or that have lateral fibrous roots z which 


is not ſo much the caſe with turnips, as with cabbages. Turnips derive no 
other advantage from it than they would from hand-hoeing, which would 
ſufficiently deſtroy weeds, and admit of à far n wolghk, of turnips 
her acre. | 
| i - SIR, 


„ 
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« YOU give. me the opportunity to correct, of 
alter, what I had written to you, in reſpect to drill. 
ing and horſe-hoeing of turnips, and have ſent me 
the ſtrictures of your Committee thereon. I have 
reviſed the former, and read over the latter with 
attention, and thoroughly conſidered them both. 
The reſult is, I think, they may both continue as they 
are, with the addition of a few words* only to 
one article contained in my former letter, and of the 
following explanation, which I acknowledge to be 
requiſite, and, in my judgment, may be more ſatis- 
factory to thoſe who may take the trouble to read 
the whole, than any other mode or modification; 
and more reſpectful to the Committee, who have 
given their attention to comment on what I wrote. 


J am caſily to be convinced, that in very light 
ſandy ground (on which I have had no experience) 
the horſe-hoe may be of little ſervice; but for ſuch 
kind of ſoils on which I have conſtantly for more 
than twenty years uſed the drill and horſe-hoe, 
which are both poor and rich clays, loam, and ſtone- 
ruſh, (alias ſtone-braſh) or a mixture, as in my caſe, 
of ſmall lime-ſtone and a clayey loam, it hay pro- 
duced a ſurpriſing effect, and my experience con- 
firms my opinion on ſuch ſoils. | 
* Theſe are added in the Letter. On | 
155 « T have 
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J have aſſerted it will dauble the crop, and that 
aſſertion ought to be explained. I have made 
many comparative trials on turnips between this 
mode and broadcaſt ſowing, and always found, on 
my ground, the horſe-hoed crops the beſt. But here, 
in denoting the benefits of the horſe-hoe, by its 
doubling a crop, I wiſh to be underſtood, that if, 
in ſoils like mine, a crop be drilled, leaving proper 
intervals for horſe-hocing, and one part be horſe. 
' hoed, the other not, the horſe-hoed part will double 
the other in product. 


« But, I imagine, the horſe-hoe will not ſuddenly 
be ſufficiently tried for the advantages of it to be 
generally known, unleſs (which is more to be wiſhed 
for, than expected) repeated comparative trials of 
horſe-hoed crops with other modes were to be 
made under the direction of government, or ſome 
publick inſtitution, on all kinds of ſoils, in every 
county in the kingdom.“ By ſome ſuch meaſure 
alone, the exact point of diviſion between the heavy 
clay and the light ſand, where on one ſide the 
horſe-hoe would be beneficial, and on the other 
not, may be explored. 

We are as defirous as Mr. A. can be to ſee this done 3 but the expence 
attending it would be too great for the finances of provincial ſocieties to 
defray. If governmgnt would allot a few hundred pounds to be ſolely ap- 
propriated by the different ſocieties to experiments of this kind, made in 
their ſeveral diſtricts, and under their immediate inſpection, the great 
queſtion 4 on what lands the drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry is preferably 


0 to the old broad-caſt ?** might, in the courſe of four or five years, be de- 
cifively and ſatisfaQorily determined, 
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„ Your Committee obſerve, that the ſame ſoil 
cannot be proper for beans and turnips. - Doubtleſs 
a bean delights moſt in a heavy loam, a turnip ina 
light one. But, like taylors, we farmers muſt cut 
our coats according to our cloth, Were I to ſow 
no turnips but in a ſoil the beſt adapted to them, I 
could not get a plant, for I have no ſuch ſoil: but 
while I can get in ſingle rows, four feet aſunder, or 
more, from half a dozen to half a ſcore tons' of 
turnips per acre, after, or rather between a crop of 
beans,* in my heavy lands, I ſhall feel hat product 
here more beneficial than to drop the mode. I 
believe the medium of the two, ſo far as I can judge 
by the eye, or get information, to be ſuperior to 
the average produce of prepared fallow turnip crops 
in ten miles round me. As to the friendly wiſh 
of your Committee, that I would plant the Scotch 
cabbage between my beans, I am happy we agree 
ſo well in judgment: I have done ſo this year, in 
the ſame field where I have turnips alſo; but the 
crop of the latter is fo preferable to that of the for- 
mer, as to induce me to think the cabbage will not 
get to ſo great a perfection here, as to be profitably 
introduced on a large ſcale, for want of the profu- 
, ſion of dung neceſſary for that crop, which we 

cannot procure. 


The queſtion here is, whether if inſtead of turnips Mr. A, planted hi, 
rows of beans two feet diſtant only, the extra produce of his crop would not 
have exceeded in value that of his turnips ? We think they would; as theſg 
intervals would freely admit his horſe-boe between the beans, 


I muſt 
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I muſt now remark (with the greateſt deference 
to the judgment of the Committee) that the turnip 
vas an abundance of very ſmall /atzral fibrous roots, 
which run ſo far in ſearch of food, and feed as ra. 
venouſly where they can penetrate, as thoſe of al. 
moſt any other vegetable, and the plant certainly 
derives more nouriſhment from thoſe than from its 
tap-root.* Thoſe fine fibrous roots, almoſt im- 
. perceptible to the eye, iſſue chiefly from the apple 
or body of the turnip, and get into the richeſt part 
of the ſoil, near the ſurface, and will bring the 
plants to a conſiderable magnitude in heavy lands, 
adapted to beans, when mellowed by the horſe-hoe. 
I have this year had them ten and twelve pounds a 
piece, from the firſt ſowing, (the 16th of June) 
which is ſurely a profitable ſize: and could I raiſe 
only two turnips of ten pounds each on every 
ſquare-yard, it would e a ee of . 
tons an acre. 


I muſt alſo inform you, that in the ſame field 
where my beans ſtood, I have now wheat very 
promiſing; and when my turnips and cabbages are 
off, I have no doubt, but by the aſſiſtance of my 
friendly horſe-hoes, I ſhall bring the wheat crop to 
as good maturity at harveſt, as any in the country, 

® This is not the caſe with thoſe kinds of turnips which grow chiefly 


above ground, and which are * beſt crops, n 
reſiſting froſts, : 
After 
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Aſter that I ſhall avail myſelf of the good tillage 
of my ground, and drill winter vetches, aſſuring 
myſelf (from my experience of this year in another 
field) of a good crop, if the next winter ſnould not 
be very unfavourable. The following ſummer 
[1787] if 1 live, after a good dreſſing, ] intend to drill 
turnips all over the field, in rows three feetaſunder.* 
The next year [1788] to drill beans in the ſpring; 
turnips between them at Midſummer; and wheat 
where the beans ſtood at Michaelmas. 


Do not therefore diſcourage me from riding what 
perceive you are inclined to call my hobby-horſe. 
I promiſe you I will not ride him unreaſonably. He 
is a good thing, very tractable, goes very ſure, ard 
has done his buſineſs well for more than twenty years 
paſt—now and then a ſmall trip, or falſe ſtep, may 
happen; but it is commonly the fault of the rider, 
not of the hobby-horſe, or horſe-hoe. "6 
But to be more ſerious. Making laſt ſummer 
only two loads of hay from-eleven acres of my beſt 
meadow, and making in the whole but a ſmall por- 
tion, I was from neceſſity obliged to turn my mind 
to a ſupply for the ſpring, which induced me to 
ſow turnips wherever I could; and in one field I 
drilled a fingle row between my drilled wheat on 


* Drilling them only two feet aſunder is, perhaps, preferable, | 
Vol. III. K the 
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the 18th of July: —Auguſt the 2oth and 224, I 


drilled four rows of winter vetches in each interval 
between the turnips, at the rate of leſs than one 
peck and three quarters of ſeed to an acre. The 


turnip crop is very acceptable, and my. vetches ſuc. 


ceed beyond my warmeſt expectation, are thick 
enough, and give me the pleaſing proſpect and 
hope, that I ſhall not, when my dry meat is gone, 
want a ſeaſonable ſupply of early green fodder, that 


will laſt metill my lucerne comes on. 


Now pleaſe to obſerve, that though I call in the 
aid of manure, (which our great maſter TvLL did 
not) had it not been for the horſe-hoeing ſyſtem, I 
could not have had two good crops, one of turnips, 
the other of vetches, ſo ſpeedily after my wheat; 
nor cither of them to be compared with thoſe I now 
have, Thoſe vetches, &c. I hope you, or ſome one 
of your ſociety, will ſoon ſee; for T rather wiſh my 
crops ſhould ſpeak for themſelves, than by me. 


I totally agree with the Committee, that nothing 
renders a clay ſoil ſo free and open, as being laid in 


high ridges in January and February; in ſome de- 


gree every horſe-hoed field does ſo, and though not 
in ſo high a ridge, as in the caſe of a winter fallow, 
yet the middles of the alleys are lower than the 
_ and laſt ſpring I found = ground, after 

| drilled 
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drilled beatis and turnips, ſo mellow, that, not- 
withſtanding I intended to have given it three 
earths, I found it in as fine order with one as any 
ground I ever ſeeded with Lent corn; and my oat 
crop turned out for the ſeaſon accordingly. I am 
certain I make double the clear profit of my 
ploughed ground, that I ſhould do if I followed the 
common method of tillage, and courſe of crops, 
of this * 


It is not to be doubted, if the improvement of 
our waſte lands ſhould: take place, but that the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, at the firſt outſet, will be 
preferable to any, were it only for the deſtruction 
of furze, fern, and other rubbiſh, which will for 
years be- conſtantly ſtarting up again, while the 


crops are growing. 


I will conclude with one obſervatioh, FI having 
been taught to believe, it is a leading principle in 
- agriculture to make wet ground dry, dry wet, heavy 

light, and light heavy; I am ſtrongly - perſuaded, 

that when the light ſoils have been manured with 
marl, clay, lime, or other heavy ſubſtances, it will 
be difficult to find the land, or the turnip crop 
thereon, in drills three feet aſunder, that may not 
be admirably improved by the horſe-hoe, and 
brought to conſiderable perfection. And the ex- 
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periment on a ſmall ſcale will be neither trouble- 
ſome nor expenſive to any one who has, or can bor- 
row, a drill-plough and horſe-hoe. 


With great reſpec, I am, 
Your obedient ſervant, 


R. PROC TER ANDERDON. 
Henlade, Feb. 9, 1786. 


Akricrz XX. | 
On the Culture of Beans with Turnips. 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY. 


SIR, 


INCE I had the pleaſure of viewing Mr. 

' AnpERDoN's turnips, and making a report 
thereof to you, I have frequently been conſidering, 
whether the method adopted by Mr. AxnDerpon, 
or that generally praQtiſed in Norfolk and other 
counties, (viz. ſowing in broadcaſt, and twice 
hand-hoeing) might be ſuppoſed to be in general 
of the greateſt utility. 


This, Sir, appears to me to be a queſtion of con- 
ſiderable importance; and though I am apprehen- 
ſive it cannot poſſibly be determined but by repeated 
accurate experiments, which may not for a long 

| time 
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time be obtained, I have taken the liberty to 
trouble you with a few thoughts that have occurred 
to me on this ſubject, in hopes they may meet your 
approbation, and probably be. the occaſion of ſome ' 
experiments for the deciſion of this queſtion, | 


I will take the liberty to ſuppoſe a crop of beans 
drilled in ſingle rows at four feet diſtance, and the 
turnips, like Mr. Axpzzbow's, drilled in the inter- 
vals at a proper ſeaſon; in'order to aſcertain the 
weight, there will, then be four rows of ſeventeen 
feet in length to make a ſquare perch, whereas the 
length of Mr. Axpzrpon's was only fifteen feet 
eight inches. This, Sir, will make a difference in 
the weight of a perch from 230 to 249 pounds; 
and in the weight of an acre from 16 tons 8cwt. 
2qrs. 81bs. to 17 tons 15cwt. 2qrs. 24lbs. 


Each turnip at this diſtance (viz. four feet from 
row to row, and nine inches in the rows) muſt oc- 
cupy a ſpace of three ſquare feet, conſequently the 
greateſt number produced in an acre muſt be 
14520; but if ſown in broadcaſt, twice hoed, and 
the diſtance on an average 15 inches, each turnip 
will then occupy but little more than one foot and 
a half, and the number produced in an acre may be 
about 27920, which (allowing them to be of the 
ſame magnitude) will weigh about thirty-four tons 
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and "OE hundred weight. From hence there ap- 
pears a manifeſt ſuperiority. in fayour of the broad- 
caſt and hand-hocing; perhaps of more conſequence 
than the. crop of beans (drilled as above) can rea- 
ſonably be expected to be worth. 


Being almoſt an entire ſtranger to both theſe 
valuable modes of huſbandry, I can by no means 
pretend io aſcertain, with any tolerable degree of 
ACCUTACY, the difference with reſpect to the ex- 
pences: but am inclined to think, that the expence 
of drilling and horſc-hocing the beans, together 
with drilling the turnips in the manner Mr, Ax prR- 
vo did, muſt be conſiderably leſs than that of fal- 
lowing and preparing the ground, and ſowing the 
turnips. in broadcaſt; to which may be added 
another advantage; namely, the facility of hoeing 
the drills, in compariſon of the broadcaſt, 


There is one confideration more in. favour of 
drilling between the beans, which I muſt confeſs 
has conſiderable weight with me, viz. the great 
chance, if not an almoſt certainty, of preſerving 
the turnips from the depredations of the fly; for 
as Mr. Avon Dbox has had ſeveral ſuch crops with- 
out any damage of that kind, I ſuppaſe the beans 
to be almoſt a certain preventative.“ 


This we doubt; and are inclined to think their eſcaping the 
fly proceeded from ſome other cauſe. The 
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The principal point in determining this queſtion 
ſeems to me to be this: if the crop of beans drilled 
as above, after deducting the ſeed, and ſome ad- 


ditional expence in taking the crop off the ground . 


without injuring the turnips, can be, one year with 
another, ſuppoſed to be as valuable as the quantity. 
of turnips that might reaſonably be expected in the 
broadcaſt method more than in the other, I ſhould 
not heſitate to declare my humble opinion in favour 
of drilling between the beans. _ 


A very few experiments, carefully made, would, 
I apprehend, be ſufficient to ſettle this point, and 
the value of a few ſuch crops of beans would be eaſily 
found ;- but from hence there ſeems to ariſe another 


queſtion, What are turnips worth per ton? 


In anſwer to this, ſome of your ingenious cor- 
reſpondents have informed us, that a ſheep of 
twenty pounds a quarter will eat twenty pounds of 
turnips in twenty-four hours. According. to this 
calculation, a ton of turnips will keep one ſheep of 
that ſize 112 days, or fixteen weeks, which at 
four-pence per week only is five ſhillings and four- 
' pence; at which price I imagine they may be fairly 
valued, after deducting the reaſonable expence of 
drawing and carting them into another field, with- 


out doing which they are not nearly ſo valuable. 
Though 
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Though I have no notion that the communica. 
tion of theſe few thoughts to you will be produc. 


tive of any good effects, unleſs they ſhould happen 


to be the means of occaſioning a few experiments, 
I was ſtrongly inclined to trouble you with them; 
you will therefore be kind enough to excuſe _ 
freedom, and believe me to be, | 


Stn, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


THOMAS PAVIER. 
Weſt-Monkton, Feb. 23d, 1784. 


[Mr. PAvIER's obſervations diſcover an attention which 
is ſeldom exereiſed in vain on agricultural ſubjects; but we 


wiſh him to conſider that Turnips are by no means well 


adapted to land ſuitable for beans. Cabbages would in 
general pay far better, ] 9 f 


— . — 
AzTicLle XXI. 
On making Buller and Cheeſe. 
[By Mr. HazarD, of Stoney-Littleton, ] 
GENTLEMEN, | 


S no butter is eſteemed equal to that which is 
made in the county of Eſſex, and which is 
well known by the name of Epping butter, and 


which, in almoſt every ſeaſon of the year, will yield 


at 
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at London from one ſhilling to fourteen- pence per 
pound averdupoiſe, I preſume it will not be deemed 
improper to recommend farmers to adopt the me- 
thod of making ſuch: butter; I ſhall alſo'add what 
I have gathered from upwards of twenty years ex- 
perience, part of which time I reſided, and occupied 
a large farm, in the neighbourhood of Epping. I 
have fince been a reſident in the county of Somerſet. 
And in both counties we could in general obtain 
one halfpenny or penny per pound more'for our 

butter than the general market-price, 


Before I proceed to point out the method of 
making the butter, it may not be improper to ſay 
ſomething concerning the Dairy-Houſe, which 
ſhould always be kept in the neateſt order, and fo 
ſituated as that the windows or lattices never front 
the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-weſt; lattices are alſo 
to be preferred to windows, as they admit a more 
free circulation of the air than g/azed lights poſſibly 
can do. It has been objected, that they admit cold 
air in winter, and the ſun in ſummer; but the re- 
medy is eaſily obviated, by making a frame the ſize 
or ſomewhat larger than the lattice, and conſtruct. 
ing it ſo as to ſlide backward and forward at plea- 
ſure; pack-thread ſtrained acroſs this frame, and 
oiled cap paper paſted thereon, will admit the light, 
and keep out the ſun and wind, 


It 
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It is hardly poſſible. in the ſummer. to keep a 
dairy-houſe too cool; on which account none ſhould 
be ſituated far from a good ſpring or current of 
- water, They ſhould be neatly paved either with 
red brick or ſmooth hard ſtone, and laid with 3 
proper deſcent, ſo that no water may lodge; this 
pavement ſhould be well waſhed in the ſummer 
every day; and all the utenſils belonging to the 
dairy ſhould be kept perfectly clean; nor ſhould 
we ever ſuffer the churns to be ſcalded in the dairy, 
as the ſteam that ariſes from hot water will injure 
the milk. Nor do I approve of cheeſe being kept 
therein, or rennct for making cheeſe, or having a 
cheeſe-preſs fixed in a dairy, as the whey and curd 
will diffuſe their acidity throughout the room. 


The 'proper receptacles for milk are earthen 
pans, or wooden vats or trundles, but none of theſe 
ſhould be lined with lead, as that mineral certainly 
contains a poiſonous quality, and*may in ſome de- 
gree affect the milk; but if people are ſo obſtinate 
as to perſiſt in uſing them, I adviſe that they never 
forget to ſcald them, ſcrub them well with ſalt and 

water, and to dry them thoroughly, before they 
depoſit the milk therein. Indeed all the utenſils 
ſhould be cleaned in like manner before they are 
uſed; and if after this they in the leaſt degree ſmell 
ſour, they muſt undergo a ſecond ſcrubbing before 


they are fit for uſe, 
With 
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With reſpe& to making of butter, it is right to 
obſerve, that the greater the quantity made from a 


. few cows, the greater will be the farmer's profit; RY 


therefore he ſhould never keep any but what are 
eſteemed good milkers. A bad cow will be equally 
expenſive in her keep, and will not perhaps (by the 
butter and cheeſe that are made from her) bring 
in more than from three to fix pounds a year; 
whereas a good one will bring from ſeven to ten 
pounds per annum: therefore, it is obvious that 
bad cows ſhould be parted with, and good ones 
purchaſed in their room. | | 


When ſuch are obtained, a good-ſervant ſhould 


be employed to milk them; as by the negle& and 


miſmanagement of ſervants, it frequently happens 
that the beſt cows are ſpoiled. I adviſe no farmer 
to truſt entirely to ſervants, but ſometimes to ſee 
themſelves that their cows are milked clean; for if 
any milk be ſuffered to remain in the udder, the cow 
will daily give leſs, till at length ſhe will become dry 
before the proper time, and the next ſeaſon ſhe will 
ſcarce give milk ſufficient to pay for her keep. 


It ſometimes happens that ſome of a cow's teats 
may be fcratched or wounded ſo as to produce foul 
or corrupted milk ; when this is the caſe, we ſhould 
by no means mix it with the ſweet milk, but give 

it 


| 
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it to the pigs; and that which is conveyed to the 
dairy-houſe ſhould remain in the pail till it is nearly 
cool, before it be ſtrained; I mean if the weather 
be warm; but in froſty weather it ſhould be im. 
mediately ſtrained, and a ſmall quantity of boiling 
water may be mixed with it, which will cauſe it to 


produce cream in abundance, and the more ſo, if 
the pans or vats have a large ſurface. ' 


— — w_ xXx — — 


During the hot ſummer months, it is right to 
riſe with or before the ſun, that the cream Hay be 
ſkimm'd from the milk ere the dairy becomes 
warm; nor ſhould the milk at that ſeaſon ſtand 
longer in the vats, &c. than twenty-four hours, nor 
be ſkimm'd in the evening till after ſun-ſet. In 
winter milk may remain unſkimm'd for thirty-ſix 
or forty-eight hours; the cream ſhould be depoſited 
in a deep pan, which ſhould be kept during the 
ſummer in the cooleſt part of the dairy; or in a 
cool cellar where a free air is admitted, which is till 
better. Where people have not an opportunity of 
churning every other day, they ſhould ſhift the 
cream daily into clean pans, which will keep it 
cool, but they ſhould never fail to churn at leaſt 
twice in the week in hot weather; and this work 
ſhould be done in a morning before the ſun ap- 
pears; taking care to fix the churn where there is a 


free draught of air. If a pump-churn be to be 
| uſed, 
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uſed, it may be plunged a foot deep into a tub of 
cold water, and ſhould remain there during the 
whole time of churning, which will very much 
harden the butter, . A ſtrong rancid flavour will be 
given to butter, if we churn ſo near the fire as to 
heat the wood in the winter ſeaſon. 


After the butter is churned, it ſhould be imme- 
diately wathed in many different waters, till it is 
perfectly cleanſed from the milk; but here I muſt 
remark, that a warm hand will ſoften it, and make 
it appear greaſy, ſo that it will be impoſſible to ob- 
tain the beſt price for it. The cheeſemongers uſe 
two pieces of wood for their butter; and if thoſe 
who have a very hot hand were to have ſuch, they 
might work the butter ſo as to make it more ſaleable. 


The Epping butter is made up for market in 
long rolls, weighing a pound each; in the county 
of Somerſet they diſh it in half pounds for ſale; 
but if they forget to rub ſalt round the inſide of 
the diſh, it will be difficult to work it ſo as to make 
it appear handſome. 


Butter will require, and endure, more working 
in winter than in ſummer; but I muſt remark, that 
never knew any perſon whole hand was warm by 


nature make good butter. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who uſe a pump-churn muſt endeavour to 
keep a regular ſtroke, nor ſhould they admit any 
perſon to aſſiſt them, except they keep nearly the 
ſame ſtroke; for if/ they churn more ſlowly, the 
butter will in the winter go hack, as it is called; and 
if the ſtroke be more quick and violent in the ſum- 
mer, it will cauſe a fermentation, by which means 
the butter will imbibe a very diſagreeable flavour, 


Where people keep many cows, a barrel-chum 
is to be preferred; but if this be not kept very 
clean, the bad effects will be diſcovered in the but. 
ter; nor muſt we forget to ſhift the ſituation of the 
churn when we uſe it, I mean as the ſeaſons alter, 
ſo as to fix it in a warm place in winter, and where 
there is a free air in ſummer. 


In many parts of this kingdom they colour their 
butter in winter, but this adds nothing to its good- 
.nefs; and it rarely happens that the farmers in or 
near Epping uſe any colour ; but when they do, it 
is very innocent. They procure ſome ſound carrots, 


whoſe juice they expreſs through a ſieve, and mix 


with the cream when it enters the churn, which 
makes it appear like May butter; nor do they at 
any time uſe much ſalt, though a little is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 


As 
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- As they make in that county but very little 
cheeſe, ſo of courſe very little whey butter is made, 
nor do I wiſh any perſon to make it, except for 
preſent uſe, as it will not keep good miore than 
two days; and the whey will turn to better account 
to fatten pigs with ; nothing feeds them faſter, nor 
will any thing make them ſo delicately white. But 


I muſt obſerve, that no good bacon can be made 


from pigs thus fatted ; where much butter is made, 
good cheeſe for ſervants may be obtained from 
ſkimm'd milk, and the whey will afterwards do 
for ſtore pigs. - 

The foregoing rules will ſuffice for making good 
butter in any county; but as ſome people are par- 


tial to the Y2ſt-Country method, I ſhall deſcribe it 
as briefly as poſſible, 


In the firſt place they depoſit their milk in earthen 
pans in their dairy-houſe, and (after they have ſtood 
twelve hours in the ſummer, and double that ſpace 
in the winter) they remove them to ſtoves made 
for that purpoſe, which ſtoves are filled with hot 
embers; on theſe they remain till bubbles riſe, and 
the cream changes its colour ; 'it is then deemed 
heated enough, and this they call ſcalded cream; 
it is afterwards removed ſteadily to the dairy, where 
it remains twelve hours more, and is then ſkimm'd 

| from 
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from the milk, and put ints a tub or churn; if it be 
put into a tub, it is beat well with the hand, and 
thus they obtain butter; but a cleanlier way is to 
make uſe of a churn. Some ſcald it over the fire, 
but then the ſmoke is apt to affect it; and in either 
_ caſe, if the pans touch the fire, they will crack or 
fly, and the milk and cream will be waſted, 


The Cambridgeſhire ſalt butter Is held in the 
higheſt eſteem, and is made nearly after the ſame 
method as the Epping; and by waſhing and work- 
ing the ſalt from it, the cheeſemongers in London 
often ſell it at a high price for freſh butter. They 
depoſit it when made into wooden tubs or firkins, 
which they expoſe to the air for two or three weeks, 
waſhing them often; but a readier way is to ſeaſon 
them with unſlaked lime, or a large quantity of ſalt 
and water well boiled will do: with this they muſt 
be ſcrubbed ſeveral times, and afterwards thrown 
into cold water, where they ſhould remain three or 
four days, or till they are wanted; then they ſhould 
be ſcrybbed as before, and well rinſed with cold 
water; but before they receive the butter, care muſt 
be taken to rub every part of the inſide of the fir- 
kin with ſalt; then if the butter be properly made, 
and perfectly ſweet, it may be gently preſſed into 
the firkin; but it muſt be well falted when it is 
made up, and the falt ſhould be equally diſtributed 
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through the whole maſs, and a good handful of ſalt 
muſt be ſpread on the top of the firkin, after 
which the head ſhould be immediately put on. 


They purſue nearly the ſame method in Suffolk 
and Yorkſhire; nor is the butter that is made in 
thoſe counties much inferior to that made in Cam 
bridgeſhire; indeed it is often ſold in London for 
Cambridge butter. No people make more butter 
from their cows than the Yorkſhire farmers do, 
which I am perſuaded is owing to the care they 
take of their cows in the winter; at that ſeaſon 
they houſe them all, feed them with good hay, and 
never ſuffer them to go out (except to water) but 
when the weather is very ſerene; and when their 
cows calve, they give them comfortable malt maſhes 
for two or three days after; but theſe cows never 
anſwer if they are removed to other counties, ex- 
cept the ſame care and attendance be given them, 
and then none anſwer better. 


Land whereon cows feed very often affects the 
butter. If wild garlick, charlock, or May weed, 
be found in paſture grounds, cows ſhould not feed 
therein till after they have been mown, when ſuch 
pernicious plants will appear no more till the fol- 
lowing ſpring ; but thoſe cows that give milk muſt 
not partake of the hay made therefrom, as that will 
alſo diffuſe its bad qualities. 

Vol. III. L Great 
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Great part of the Epping butter is made from 
cows that feed during the ſummer months in Ep. 
ping foreſt, where the leaves and ſhrubby plants 
contribute greatly to the flavour of the butter, 
The mountains of Wales, the highlands of Scot. 
land, and the moors, commons, and heaths in 
England, produce excellent butter where it is pro- 
perly managed; and rhough not equal in quantity, 
yet far ſuperior in quality, to that which is produced 
from the' richeſt meadows; and the land is often 
blamed when the butter is bad through miſmanage- 
ment, ſluttiſhneſs, or inattention. 


Turnips and rape affect milk and butter, but 
brewers' grains are ſweet and wholſome food, and 
will make cows give abundance of milk; yet the 
cream thereon will be thin, except good hay be 
given at the ſame time, after every meal of grains, 


Coleworts and cabbages are alſo excellent food: 
and if theſe and ſavoys were cultivated for this 
purpoſe, the farmers in general would find their 
account in it, 


Cows ſhould never be ſuffered to drink impro- 
per water; ſtagnated pools, water wherein frogs, 
&c. ſpawn, common ſewers, and ponds that te- 
ceive the drainings of ſtables, arc Improper. _ 

I] write 
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1'vrite all theſe particulars from my own'know- 

ledge; and am well perſuaded they may prove uſeful 

to thoſe who are not too nech bigotted to their 
on Hearn 


* 


CHEESE. 


THE methods of making theeſe are ſo various, 
that it is not in the power of any, perſon to be 
acquainted with them all; however, I have ſe- 
lected a few of the beſt, or thoſe that are in the 
higheſt eſteem. 


The Double Gloceſter is a cheeſe that pleaſes 
almoſt every palate; the beſt of this kind is made 
from new, or (as it is called in that and the ad- 
joining counties) covered milk; an inferior fort is 
made from what is called half-covered milk; though 
when any of theſe cheeſes turn out to be good, 
people are deceived, and often purchaſe them for 
the beſt covered milk cheeſe ; but farmers who are 
honeſt have them ſtamped with a piece of wood 
made in the ſhape of a heart, ſo that any perſon 
may know them. 


It will be every farmer's intereſt (if he has a 
ſufficient number of cows) to make a large cheeſe 


from one meal's milk; this, when brought in warm, 
N K 2 will 
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will be eaſily. changed or turned with the rennet; 
bur if the morning of night's milk be to be mixed 
with that which is freſh from the cow, it will be x 
longer time before it turns, nor will it change ſome. 
times without being heated over the fire, by which 
it often gets duſt, or ſoot; nor ſhould I forget 
ſmoak, which is fure to give the cheeſe a very 
diſagrecable flavour. 


When the milk is turned, the ich ſhould be 
carefully ſtrained from the curd, which curd ſhould 
be broken ſmall with the hands; and when it is 
equally broken, it muſt be put by little at a time 
into the vat, carefully breaking it as it is put in, 
which vat ſhould be filled an inch or more above 
the brim, that when the whey is preſſed out it may 
not ſhrink below the brim; if it does, the cheeſe 
will be worth very little. But firſt, before the curd 
is put in, a cheeſe-cloth, or ſtrainer, ſhould be laid 
at the bottom of the vat, and this ſhould be {6 
large, that when the vat is filled with the curd, the 
ends of the cloth may turn again over the top of 
it; when this is done, it ſhould be taken to the 
preſs, and there remain for the ſpace of two hours, 
when it ſhould be turned, and have a clean cloth 
put under it, and turned over as before; it muſt 
then be preſſed again, and remain in the preſs fix 
or eight Os when it ſhould again be turned, and 

' . rubbed 
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rubbed on each ſide with ſalt, after which it muſt be 
preſſed again for the ſpace of twelve or fourteen 
hours more; when, if any of the edges project, they 
ſhould be pared off; it may then be put on a dry 
board, where it ſhould be OY turned every OI 


It is a good way to hs thee. or fout wks 
bored round the lower part of the vat, that the whey 
may drain fo perfectly from the cheeſe as that not 
the leaſt particle of it may remain. f 


The prevailing opinion of the people of Glo- 
ceſterſnire and the neighbouring counties is, that the 
cheeſes will ſpoil if they are not ſcraped and waſhed 
when they are found to be mouldy; but I know 
this to be erroneous, and that ſuffering the mould 
to remain, mellows them, provided they are turned 
every day; or if they will have the mould off, it 
ſhould be removed with a clean dry flannel, as the 
waſhing them is only a means of making the mould 
(which is a ſpecies of fungus rooted in the coat) 


grow again immediately. 


Some people ſcald the curd, but this is a bad 
and mercenary practice; it robs the checſe of its 
fatneſs, and can only be done with a view to raiſe 
a greater quantity of whey butter, or to bring the 
cheeſes forward for ſale, by making them appear 
older than they really are. 


L 3. As 
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As moſt people like to purchaſe high- coloured 
cheeſe; it may be right to mix a little arma/to with 
the milk before it is turned; no Cheeſe will look 
yellow without it; and though it does not in the 
leaſt add to the goodneſs, it is perfectly innocent 
in its nature and effects. 


1 is not in the ee any perſon to make good 
cheeſe with bad  rennet; therefore the wha hn 
receipt ſhould be attended to. 59 9714 Na 


Firſt; That the vell, nato, rennei-bag, (or by 
whatever other name it is called) be perfectly ſweet, 
for if it be the leaſt tainted, the cheeſe will never 
be good. When this is fit for uſe, three pints/or 
two quarts of ſoft water (clean and ſweet) ſhould 
be mixed with ſalt, wherein ſhould be put ſweet- 
briar, roſe leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace, 
cloves, and, in ſhort, almoſt every ſort of ſpice and 
aromatic that can, be procured, and if theſe are put 
into two, quarts of water, they muſt boil gently till 
the liquor is reduced to three pints, and care ſhould 
be taken that this liquor is not ſmoaked ; it ſhould 
be ſtrained clean from the ſpices, &c. and; when 
found to be not warmer than milk from the coy, 
it ſhould be poured upon the vell or maw;a lemon 
may then be ſliced into it, when it may remain a day 
or two, after which it ſhould be ſtrained again and 


pul 
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put in a bottle, where, if well corked, it will keep 
good for twelve months or more; it will ſmell like a 
perfume, and a ſmall quantity of it will turn the 
milk, and give the cheeſe a pleaſing flavour; after 
this, if the vell be ſalted and dried for a week or 


two near the fire, it will do for the purpoſe again 
almoſt as well as before. 


Chedder cheeſe is held in high eſteem ;- but I am 
well informed its goodneſs is chiefly owing to the 
land whereon the cows feed, as the method of 
making it is the ſame as is purſued throughout 
Somerſetſhire, and the adjoining counties; I mean 
not to exclude the north parts of Wiltſhire, where 
the land has a ſurpriſing effect on both butter 
and cheeſe. 


Chyſhire cheeſe is much admired; -and here I 
muſt obſerve, that no people take leſs pains with 
the rennet than the Cheſhire farmers; but their 
cheeſes are ſo large as often to exceed one hundred 
pounds weight each; to this (and the age they 
are kept, the richneſs of the land, and their keep- 
ing ſuch a number of cows, as to make ſuch a cheeſe 
without adding a ſecond meal's milk) their excel. 
lence may be attributed ; indeed they falt the curd, 
(which may make a difference) and keep the 
cheeſes in a damp place after they are made, and 


are very careful to turn them daily. 
But 


* 8 
But of all the cheeſe this kingdom produces, 
none is more highly eſteemed than the $S7:/:on, which 
is called the Parmeſan of England, and (except 
faulty) is never ſold for leſs than one ſhilling or 
fourteen-pence per pound. 


The $/i/toy cheeſes are uſually made in ſquare 
vats, and weigh from ſix to twelve pounds each 
cheeſe, Immediately after they are made, it is 
right to put them into ſquare boxes made exactly 
to fit them, they being ſo extremely rich, that 
except this precaution be taken they are apt to 
bulge out, and break aſunder: they ſhould be con- 
tinually and daily turned in theſe boxes, and muſt 
be kept two years before they are properly mel. 
lowed for ſale. Some make them in a net, ſome. 
what like a cabbage net, ſo that they appear when 
made not unlike an acorn; but theſe are never fo 
good as the other, having a thicker coat, and want- 
ing all that rich flavour and mellowneſs which 
make them ſo pleaſing. 


I muſt not omit to mention, that no people are 
more cleanly in their dairies thon thoſe of $7i/tor 
and its neighbourhood ; and muſt alſo obſerve, that 
the making of theſe cheeſes is not confined to them- 
ſelves alone, as many others in Huntingdonſhire 
(nat forgetting Rutland and Northampton-ſhires) 

make 
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make a ſimilar ſort, ſell them for the ſame price, 
and give all of them the name of Stilton cheeſes. 


Though theſe farmers are remarked for clean 
lineſs, they take very little pains with the rennet, 
as they in general only cut pieces from the vell or 
nau, which they put into the milk, and move 
gently about with the hand, by which means it 
breaks or turns it ſo, that they eaſily obtain the 
curd; but I am well aſſured, that if the method 
above deſcribed. for making rennet were put in 
practice, they would make their cheeſe ſtill better; 
at leaſt they would not have ſo many faulty and un- 
ſound cheeſes; for notwithſtanding their cheeſes 
bear ſuch a name and price, they often find them 
ſo bad as not to be falcable; add. re OD 
their being ſo careleſs about the rennet. 14451 


I am perſuaded as good cheeſe might be made 
in other counties, if people would adhere to the 
S/ilton plan, which is this They make a cheeſe 
every morning, and to this meal of new milk they 
add the cream taken from that which is milked the 
night before; this, and the age of their cheeſes, I 
am almoſt-confident, are the only reaſons why they 
are preferred to others; for, from the niceſt obſer- 
vation, I could never perceive that their land was 
in any reſpect ſuperior to _ of other counties. 


Excellent 
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Excellent cream cheeſes are made in Lincoln. 
ſhire,” by adding the cream of one meal's milk to 
milk which comes immediately from the cow; 
theſe are preſſed gently two or three times, turned 
for a few days, and are then diſpoſed of at the rate 
of one ſhilling per pound, to be eaten while new 
with radiſhes, fallad, _ 


-/ Many people give ſkimm'd milk t to pigs, but the 
whey will do equally: as well after cheeſes are made 
ſrom this milk; ſuch cheeſes will always fell for at 
leaſt to- pence per pound, which will amount to 2 
large ſum annually where they make much butter. 
The peaſants, and many of the farmers, in the 
north of England, never eat any better cheeſe; and 
though they appear harder, experience hath proved 
them to be much eaſter of digeſtion than any, new: 
milk cheeſes. A good market 94 always be found 
for the ſale of them at Briſtol. 


A5 I kaye taken much pains, from actual prac- 
tice, to find out the defects of others in making 
butter and cheeſe; ſo through my advice ſeveral 
have. attained a perfection in this art; and I ſhall 
think myſelf unworthy your patronage, if all do 
not excel who will ſtrictly adhere to the methods 
laid down in the foregoing pages. I am, 


Your obcdient ſervant, | 


; Staney- Littleton, Somerſet, on. HAZARD. 
04. 7. 1785. 
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. KI. 1 
Of the — Wd of diflewin Rinds of Thee 
in. their: different Application, ar. 10 the 
FRO 
Tay sir Tee Bravon; bart. 


4 wer 1 Sap. 11, 1764. 


S the raiſing plantation. ot Anh <a 
an object of great national concern, but 


falls fikewife within the compaſs of the Society's 
plan to encourage; and as the value and duration 
of the ſeveral kinds of them, in their different 
applications and uſes, is a ſubject of much utility 
as well ag curioſity, I ſhall give you a ſhort account 
of an experiment made on ſome of them b a 
vorthy friend of mine, a nobleman of this county, 
who is as much diſtinguiſted by his thirſt after 
and poſſeſſion of ' claffical and philoſophical know 
ledge, as he is honoured and beloved for his ex- 
waters philanthropy. 7 


' Wiſhing to know the Antti of [oe of the 
trees with which his noble plantations abound, 
ordered, in the year 1774,, three poſts, forming 
two ſides of a quadrangle, to be fixed in the cart 
upon a riſing ground in his park. Into theſe poſts 
were morticed the planks of the following trees, of 
which ſix faced A and north, and fix of them 

eaſt 


! : * 
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eaſt and weſt. In the firſt were put a plant of 
cedar, larch, ſpruce fir, ſilver fir, Scotch fir, and 
pineaſter. In the ſecond, a plank of Spaniſh cheſ. 
nut, abele, beech, walnut, ſycamore, and birch... 


Theſe after being expoſed to the injuries of the 
weather from the year 1994 until laſt March, the 
time at which I viewed them, I then found in the 


3 ſtate and condition: cos Fs 

The Cedar was perſecuy 'Pineaſtes, quite rotten. A 
51 Cheſnut perſectly bound. 

Larch, the heart ſound, but | Abele, ſound, 

the ſap quite decayed. Beech, ſound. 

Spruce fir, ſound. Walnut, in decay. 

Silver fir, in decay. Sycamore much decayed, * 

_ fir, much deoayed, | Birch, quite rotten, 


'* Theſe planks were cut out an inch and a half 
thick, from trees of thirty or growth, Ks 


The above-mentioned pa in ſome i in. 
ſtances much diſappointed my expectation — 
ever, thus I found them; and as every experiment 
of this kind may be fo eaſily conducted by any 
body, I hope it will be again and again made, upon 
an enlarged plan, with additional trees of different 
ages, abroad, and under cover; whereby the moſt 
profitable application of them may be fully aſs 
certained, I am, your obedient ſervant, | 


Hethel-Hall, Norfolk, THO. BEEVOR. 
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P. S. You will find by the date of my letter; 
that I have kept it ſome time ſince it was written. 
The delay; however, has enabled me to ſet right 
one fact contained in it. I was laſt week, at 
Houghton, and wiſhing to ſee that my relation 
was true in every particular, on queſtioning the 
ſteward, I found to my mortification that in ſome 
of the woods above-mentioned there was a diffe- 
rence of ten or fifteen years in the growth of the 
trees from which the planks were cut. Though 
for the ſake of truth I was glad to make this diſ- 
covery, yet I am ſorry to find that it leſſens in ſome 
degree the value of the experiment. 


IN. B. We hope the preceding letter from Sir Tuo. Bzzyor 
will excite other gentlemen to make ſimilar experiments, the event 
of which may prove of public utility, ] 


II — 
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4 Philoſophical Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Vegetation, with a view to aſcertain the moſt certain 
means of promoting its Improvement and Extenſion. 


(By Mr. Joszen WimPer, of North-Bockhampton.] | 


GENTLEMEN, 

HE ſubject of this enquiry has been an object 
| of purſuit in every age, and of every civi- 
lized country in the world; not uniformly, and unin- 

terruptedly, 
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terruptedly, indeed, but in proportion to the peace 
and tranquility of reſpective ſtates and times. 
Rome, once the miſtreſs of the world, did not 
ſhine more in the arts of government and civil 
polity, than in the cultivation of her lands; and 
we find the ſame patriotic ſtateſmen, who ren. 
dered themſelves. immortal by their unremitting 
efforts to ſupport and maintain liberty, were not 
leſs eminent for their patriotic ardour to promote 
and encou rage the beneficial alen of its oi» 


Inteſtine commotions and civil win are ever 
unfriendly to ſcience and the arts, but to none more 
ſo than to agriculture; for when the occupier's 
- tenure is rendered precarious. by civil diſcord, he 
has little inclination and leſs encouragement to at- 
tempt improvement; and {till leſs to plough and 
ſow, it being uncertain who may reap, 'indeed 
| whether there will be any thing to reap; it having 

too commonly happened, that whole countries have 
been ravaged and become deſolate by the deſperate 
frenzy of hoſtile and bloody contenders, who too 
frequently are deaf and blind to the remonſtrances 
of humanity. 


It is certainly clear, from the average prices of 
corn and proviſions of all kinds for twenty years 
paſt, that there is not too much land in cultivation. 

1 
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Prices have been 1 above what has * 
deemed, and that juſtly too, the medium ſtandard. 
As a manufacturing and commercial country, it 
is properly the duty of the legiſlature to provide, 
as far as conſiſtently may be with the liberty of the 
ſubject, that the price of proviſiens may be kept as 
nearly as poſſible to their medium value. This is 
conceived to be very practicable, even ſo as to be a 
convenience to the grower as well as the conſumer. 


Some writers of great abilities“ have ſuppoſed, 
that the advance of commodities in price is rather 
apparent and nominal, than real. Things are not 
ſo much, if at all, advanced in price, ſay they, as 
is imagined; the precious metals. are exceedingly 
increaſed in quantity, and proportionably fallen in 
value, Poſſibly there may be ſome truth in this 
obſervation, if we go back ſome hundred years, 
and if taken upon a ſcale that comprehends all 
Europe; but for the term of twenty or fifty, or even 
from the time Mr. Locke wrote to the preſent hour, 
there is little difference in the value of ſilver or 
gold; an ounce of either being of much the ſame 
value now as then. The frequent and ſudden 
changes that take place in the price of corn and 
other commodities, which ſometimes are at double 
the price one year oy were the foregoing, - 


* Mr, Locke, Baru Monrzsg yu, &c. 
be 
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de owing to ſome other cauſe than that above. 
mentioned, which operates ſlowly, if at all, and is 
not percei vable in leſs time than a century. 


If the quantity of corn and proviſions at market 
always bore the ſame proportion to the demand 
there is for them, the price would be always inva- 
riably and unchangeably the ſame. The variation 
of prices therefore is governed by the variation of 
the ſaid proportion. If the demand be greater, 
and the quantity the ſame, or the demand the ſame, 


and the quantity leſs, the price muſt neceſſarily ad- 


- vance; and vice verſa, if the quantity ſhould in- 
creaſe, and the demand continue the ſame, the 
price muſt as neceſſarily fall; and it is not in the 
power of man to make it otherwiſe. But though 
this immutable relation is beyond our power to 
alter, we can by art and induſtry increaſe the quan- 
tity, and thereby lower the price; cheapneſs being 
the infallible conſequence of plenty, which is the 
direct object and effect of an improving cultivation, 
This is a matter of great conſequence to the poor 
labourer, the manufacturer, and merchant; and no 
diſadvantage to the grower; becauſe what he would 
loſe by the fall of price, he would gain with intereſt 
by an increaſe of quantity.“ 


This is not always the caſe. Of two profits nominally equal, 
that is to be preferred which is obtained with the leaf expence of 
labour :— That which ariſes from an increaſe of quantity, is clogged 
with the greate/, and much more care and trouble, 
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It is not eaſy to conceive, how many and how 
great thei improvements, are, which have been made 
in this moſt important of all arts, .in the courſe of 
the preſent century. A patriotic ſpirit of uncom- 
mon ardour hath gone forth ; and. our nobility and 
gentry, like the Senators of Rome, have ſet, as it 
were, their hands to the plough, and excited their 
tenants and neighbours to practices of which they 
had no idea before. 'Yea, they have done” more; 
they have inſtituted ſocieties, and made them the 
receptacles and diſtributors of uſeful knowledge; 
they have raiſed ſubſcriptions, and added marks of 
honour, and pecuniary advantages, to the rewards 
which naturally reſult from the attention and in- 
duſtry of the ingenious artiſt. Surely the greateſt 
reſpect is due to the members. of all thoſe inſtitu- 
tions, whoſe motives F good and univer- 
fal uſefulneſs. 


Is FP 
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But i it muſt be allowed, that, although — 
has been done, there ſtill remains much more to do. 
Experimenters have not always( perhaps but ſeldom) 
entered info the views, and ably ſeconded the in- 
tentions of thoſe valuable inſtitutions, Animated 
with the hope of obtaining the premiums held out, 
by dint of extraordinary exertions, expenſive ma- 
nures, and a concurrence of fortunate circumſtances, 
more the effect of chance than 127 dellgn, che often 

Oo nabe 


. 


as different circumſtantes 1 may require. OI 
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have been the ſucceſsful adventurers, though at the 
Tame time entirely ignorant to what cauſes they owed 


their ſuccefs. We too often indeed aſcribe' effect 


to cauſes, which are no bay connected with them. 
The pradtice of ſuch men is more like the noſtrums 
'of quiacks, than the recipes of a regular” Phyſician. 
The medicine may be. good, but being! Ignorant of 
principles, they know not how | to accommodate i i 


M144. Of 


es 46114 1, [12.44 10 PM 11111" $5 » 2310 108 
ow vegeration may carried” to the 


| degree of perfection, by, means eaſily, pi ente 


and at the ſame time the moſt 2 8 to the 
huſbandman, is. one, of the moſt important en- 
quiries. that the hunian underſtanding ing can be em- 
ployed i in the purſuit of. Some ingenious wen, 
however, have made the following the, previous 
queſtion, * What is that ſubſtance, matter, or 
thing, Which is the true and only proper food of 
Plants; which efiters into the veſſels appointed by 
nature to receive it, Is aſſimilated by, and Vaude 
conſtituent parts of them, augmenting t their mag. 


nitude, extenſion, and weight, from an almoſt i im- 


1 


This queſtion ſeems ER more curious than 


the 
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the. bulbandman. Tue bre may Ab fo 


himſelf by enguiring after firſt principles, and the 


elementar N parts, of bodies, | but the farmer ſhould 8 
l 


never be iverted from a profitable practice, until 
one more ſo; is recammended by the h of re- 
peated experiments. . N 


gs“ 


Various ire the ophrions of rh learned Whileia 
ing this matter Some ſuppoſe the fobd of pHrits 
to be Water; ſome earth; others ait, Aitrous ſalts, 


- 


vil; &. &c; perhaps all of them wide enough f 


the mark. It/muſt be confeſſed; Wwe know nothing 


of the eſſence of things, We ate not endued With 
faculties equal to the curlous reſearth.  'Things are 
known to us by their properties onhy. But what 
are their properties by which they are known to us, 
but certain powers to affett us in a patticulaf man- 


ner, and to impreſs different ſenſations and per- 


ceptions on our 'bodily organs? "Theſe different 
perceptions,” indeed, enable us to diſtinguiſh, ac- 
curately enough, one thing from another; but we 
ure rotally'' ignotant of the nature of thoſe powers, 


and equally ſo of the effence or ſubſtratum in which 


they inhere, and by which they are fiippottet. 


The great ſyſtem of the univerſe is governed by 
general laws, which, ſo far as our knowtedye ex- 
tends; obtain univerſally. Gravitation, attraction, 
fepulſion; coheſion, and perhaps many other prin- 

M2 Ciples, 
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ciples, affect every portion of matter that comes 
within our knowledge ; but what ſupports thoſe 
powers, in what their energy conſiſts, or from 
whence they are derived, we are by no means able 
to apprehend or conceive. Vegetation alſo obtains 
univerſally on this globe. Wherever there is 
earth, vegetation takes place; therefore the prin- 
ciple (or principles) of vegetation, whatſoever it be, 
or in whatſoever it conſiſts, muſt be univerſal; and 
all that is neceſſary for the huſbandman to do, is to 
prepare his ground effectually, put in his ſeed'or 
plants at the proper ſeaſon, and vegetation; will 
moſt aſſuredly follow. Indeed, ſo prolifick is nature 
as to clathe the face, of the globe, with herbs and 
plants in every region, without the intervention or 
aſſiſtance of man. The ſund or magazine, then, 
which furniſhes the pabulum or food of plants, is 
eſtabliſhed and ſupplied by the azxconomy of nature, 
ſeeing it obtains at all times and every where, un- 
aſſiſted by art. But how and in-what manner nature 
is to be aſſiſted, how and by what means vegetation 
is to be promoted, and carried to its utmoſt and 
moſt beneficial degree of perſection, is the grand 
deſideratum, the great and important object, of our 
enquiry. 


Experiments or obſervations made on occurnences 
which eee the _ of things, are the 


ground-work 


E 
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ground - work of all certainty in this matter. Theo- 
ries not built upon and ſupported by experiments 
are matters of mere amuſement, and have no ex- 
iſtence but in the imagination. Unfortunately, 
experiments have been publiſhed by the thouſand, 
which bear the cleareſt internal evidence of their 
never having been made but upon paper, Such 
writers ſhould be regarded as the ſharks of ſociety, 
who would facrifice truth, miſlead mankind, and 
impoſe upon the publick, to pocket a little money. 
But to proceed with our enquiry, 


The principles of vegetation, and the means by 
which it may be promoted in the moſt ſucceſsful 
and beneficial manner, may be fitly divided into 
three general heads, and diſtinguiſhed by the terms 
mechanical, chemical, and nutritive. The mechanical 
includes every operation which tends to break, di- 
vide, and pulverize the ſoil; whether it be by 
ploughing and harrowing, digging and hoeing, or 
by any other means whatever; that being the moſt 
eligible which moſt effectually performs the opera- 
tion at the leaſt expen ce. 


Pulverizing the ſoil may be truly conſidered as 
the firſt ſtep towards an improving vegetation; not 
u pruducing the food or nouriſhment of plants, but 
of putting the ſoil into a fit condition for recerving 
M 3 it, 


| 
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| 
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Cbemical principles produce much the ſame 
effects, but in a way we cannot ſo caſily, nor ſo 
perfectly, comprehend. The mechanical powers 
are ſublervient to our wills, and we can continue 
the uſe of them until the defired end is obtained; 
but the effects of chemical opetations are not ſo 
certain in this buſineſs, as à certain concurrence of 


- Circumſtances, not always in our power to-procure, 


is neceſſary to produce the hoped-for ſucceſs. 
Much depends upon the temperature of the ſeaſons, 
the ſtate of the air, and many other things not in 
the power of, man to. foreſee or to govern, Fer- 
mentation 'ſcems to be the principal agent in pro- 
moting b vegetation by chemical powers. This 
divides, attenuates, and ſubtilizes, by means of an 
internal motion of the parts, which we cannot 
clearly conceive, Probably it is on this principle 
that mar}, chalk, ſhells, and every kind of calcare- 
ous carth, ate fertilizers of land. Not by any 
matter or ſubſtance inherent in them, as conſtituent 


patts of the ſame; but as abſorbeyt bodies, which 


attract much more powerfully the principles of Ve- 
getation than carth alone could do. 
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We come next. to enquire, concerning nutcitivg 
principles. And here we have a field to range in 
as capacious at leaſt as the earth we inbabit, to- 
gether with its atmoſphere; perhaps much more, 
even not leſs than the ſolar ſyſtem, as that immenſe 
body of fire, which is the centre thereof, gives life 

and energy to the whole creation; and annually, re- 
vives, reanimates, and beſtows as it were rejuvineſ- 


cency on the whole animal and vegetable world, 


But. before we proceed on this enquiry, it 
may be proper to make a few obſervations, the 
truth of which is ſelftevident, and conſonant t to the 
common ſenſe of mankind. By common ſenſe, 
the writer does not mean common opinion; tor no- 
thing is more vague and liable to exror than that; 
but thoſe ideas which are the fame i in all men, as 
proceeding from identical or ſimilar ſenſations and 
perceptions involuntarily impreſſed upom them. 
This is the true and only defenſible meaning of the 
term common ſenſe, though, i it is frequently made 
to ſtand for, and expreſs, principles which are 
ſuppoſed to be innate in the mind, but in fact 
have nothing common or identical in them, but are 
as infinitely diverſified in different men as are 
their features. 


There ſeems to be a natural relation, connexion, 
and dependence, between the animal and vegeta- 
ble 
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ble kingdoms. No part of the terraqueous globe 
that we know of, chat is occupied by living crea- 
tures of any kind, but is replete with vegetables 
proper for their ſuſtenance and ſupport; and it is 
equally certain, that wherever vegetables grow 
and flouriſh, it is ſtocked wich animals in propor- 
tion Werte. 


It is fufficiently obvious, that the animal king- 
dom is maintained and ſupported by the vegeta- 
ble; for though carnivorous animals cat little or no 
vegetable food, yet they live upon thoſe which are 
entirely ſupported by it: for they never eat each 
other, unleſs in caſes of famine or great diſtreſs. 
It is very poſſible the vegetable kingdom may no 
leſs depend upon the animal for its ſuſtenance and 
ſupport, than the animal doth upon it; and if the 
writer is not much miſtaken, pretty clear and 


ſtrong evidence may be had, that this is really the 


caſe; ſo that they reciprocally ſubſiſt on ane are 
ſupported by each e 


It is not many years ſince that a ſurpriſing diſ- 
covery was made by that very celebrated inveſti- 
gator of nature Dr. PrresTLEy, who clearly proved 
by experiment, that common air, when become 
ſeculent and putrid by animal reſpiration and per- 


ſpiration, ſo as to be unfit for the common purpoſes 
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life, is readily purified and make wholſome by 
the vegetable kingdom, which imbibes and abſorbs 
thoſe putrid ſteams that are ſo deadly noxious to 
animal life. But what is moſt ſurpriſing, inſtead 
of growing ſickly in ſo impure an air as he ex- 
pefted, he found the plants were invigorated and 
their growth promoted thereby; ſo that they were 
more freſh, green, and healthy, than thoſe which 
grew in common wholſome rel} Firable air.“ 


This wonderful cxconomy. of nature loudly pro- 
claims the wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence; 
for how great ſoever might be the fund of common 
air neceſſary to the purpoſes of life, ſuch is its con- 
tinual waſte and conſumption, that the whole ſtack 
muſt ſoon have been exhauſted, and animal life 
become extinct, if no proviſion, had been made to, 
purify and render wholſome the TR ſtock, as 
daily uſe might require. 


But not to inſiſt on a particular inſtance which 
may be thought too curious to eſtabliſh a general 
principle upon, let us enquire how far this doc- 
trine may be ſupported by the concurring teſtimony 
of all mankind, in which there is not a poſſibility 


* A very full and pleaſing account of this wonderful diſcovery 


may be found in a very elegant diſcourſe of Sir Joun PrINGLE's, 


read before the Royal Society at one of their anniverſary meetings, 
which met with general approbation; and ſome marks of favour 


were beſtowed upon the Doctor, in reward of his ingenuity, 
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of deception; for if — facts which are agreeable 
to and ſupported by the common ſenſe of mankind 
cangot be depended upon for certain infallible 
_ truths, then there is no fuch thing as certainty at- 
' tainable by human nature. ls it poſſible to doubt, 


if that glorious luminary the gin, which diſpen- 
ſes heat, and ligbt, and life, to this lower world, 


hath any real exiſtence, and is the cauſe of thoſe 
ſenſations? Surely it is not; and yet in what does 
this certainty conſiſt, but the common ſenſe of man. 
kind? I ſee, feel, perceive, and am affected in a 
pitticulat manner by the appearatice of this foun- 
fain of life; all mankind are impreſt with identical 
or ſimilar ſenſations, perceptions, and affections; 

therefore no man doubts, or can poſſibly doubt of, 
the certainty and reality of the ſyn's g exiſtence, | 


All truths which are derived from common 
ſenſe, are equally certain with the above; for if it 
were poſſible that all men could be deceived in any 
of thoſe ſenſations, perceptions, and affections, 
which are common to all men; that is, if they 
could ſee, feel, and be affected in any way or man- 
ner they could not ſee, feel, and be affected, then 
truth and certainty to the human mind would be 
an impoſſible thing; there being no criteria by 
which truth might be diſtinguiſhed from falſhood, 


nor man indued with faculties to rwe and 
mark the difference of things. 1 


- 
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Thoſe things then which are ſelt, perceived, and 
produce the lame ſenſations and affections in all 
men, and eyery, V here, way be depended upon. as 
truths infallibly certain, beyond, a poſſibility of de- 
ception. Not ſo experiments made by the moſt 
careful and the moſt candid, till they have been 


repeated again and again; and the firſt trials con- 
firmed and duly authenticated by ſubſequent ones. 


Much more is to be feared from the cunning, the 
artifice, the prepoſſeſſion, the prejudice, the vanity, 
and the intereſt, of deſigning men, who too. fre- 
quently baye been found to warp and bend their 
Fu, to dope their W views. 


Ii is io the obſervation, of. every man, from, whe 
illiterate occupier of a cottage. to the firſt gardener 
of 2, prince, that all kinds of animal ſubſtances, 
when thoroughly, digeſted. and corrupted, are the 


ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful promoters of vegeta- 
tion. The hair, the ſkin, the horns and hoofs, the 
urine and excrements, the fleſh, blood, ſine wa, and 
eyen the bones, are all richly replete with matter 
which ſupports and inyigorates. vegetation unver- 
ſally. It is therefore undeniably certain, that ani: 
mal ſubſtances contain thoſe principles which are 
the real and genuine food of plants. It is abſurd | 
therefore ta ſuppoſe their food, is earth, or water, 


F air, fire, or beat, os any one; fimple , or 
ing 


[in } 

; ching whatever. It ſcems clearly evident, that it 
is combination of principles derived from animal 
fbſtances by the "chemiſtry of nature. When 
animal ſubſtance has been thoroughly purrified, 
almoſt the whole becomes Wye, and is ſo far 
attenunted, ſubtillzed, and” refined, as to be ren- 
dered capable of entering ow? roots "and fibres of 
the RET plants, 


f 


It ſeems then, that as the animal kingdom is 
entirely ſupported by the vegetable, ſo is the ve- 
getable by the animal, and each is. reciprocally 
the ſupport of, and 'is ſupported by the other, 
The matter of cach is eſſentially the ſame, each 
is indued with the principles of life and augmen- 
tation, though appearing under very different 
forms; each mutually tranſmutable into the other 
by the mere unaſſiſted OY on nature. 2. 

Hence it ſeems to Appetit. that the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of Providence have eſtabliſhed the means 
of ſupporting and upholding the preſent ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, till time ſhall be no more, by con- 
ſtant, uniform, uninterrupted powers or laws, which 
act unceaſingly for the mutual conſervation of the 
whole. Every atom of matter, whether animal ot 
vegetable, ſeems to teem with life, yet contains 
within itſelf the ſeeds of corruption and decay. 
| In 
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In that ſtate it enters into a new ſyſtem of organi- 
ation, and becomes the principle of regeneration. 
and rejuveneſcence, 1 which annually. returns. at the 
appointed ſeaſons, when all appears Forming 


ſprightly, and gay. 


1001 


Jo this theory i it may be ities! that 'vegeta- 
tion may be ſucceſsfully promoted by vegetable 
manures, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from, animal 
ſubſtance of any ind. Every one knows that 1 it 
is common to manure the ground by ploughing in 
green vegetables, ſuch. : as buck or French wheat, 
clover, vetches, &c. which, often ſucceed well 
without any other help whatever. This objection 
falls ſhort, of its object; it only proves, that pro- 
fitable crops may be obtained without the cultiva, 
tors uſing animal ſubſtances under that form; but 
the theory ſuppoſes, that every vegetable is replete 
with principles derived from animal ſubſtances, 
and only differs from them in being more ſubtilſzed 
and refined. 


It is equally certain, that vegetation may be 
powerfully promoted, without laying on or pro- 
viding any manure at all. The new or horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry depends entirely upon reducing and 
pulverizing the foil. It cannot be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed, however, that the ſpade and hoe, or plough 

and 


T7 


and harrow, convey any kertilizing principles 
Theſe operations, which are found to render our 
lands fo ſurpriſingly fertile when judiciouſly per. 
formed, only prepare the ſoil for the eaſy entrance of 
thoſe fertilizing principles with which the atmo. 
ſphere is abundantly replete. The atmoſphere is 
the grand magazine, the great receptacle of putrid 
eK Halations, which inceflantly fly off from all animal 
ſubſtances, the living as well as dead; and by their 
ſpetifick levity mount up into the dir, from Whence, 
being condenſed, they return u in dews, rain, frigy, 
&c. and impregnate the ſoil. As deep as it hath 
been duly pulverized. . 0 


f (1154 10. } 
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It ſeems very evident then, that 2 the 
huſbandman manure his fields from the dung 
heap, or by ploughing in green vegetables, or by 
doly expoſing it to the unceaſing influence of the 
atmoſphere; the principles of vegetation, which 
he beſtows in either caſe, are eſſentially and ſub- 
ſtantially the ſame. They all equally originate 
from putrid animal ſubſtances. That from the 
dung-heap is indeed by far the ſtrongeſt, it having 
not gone through its laſt ſtage of digeſtion and 
putrefaction; in this groſs and impure ſtate, it 
ſometimes poiſons and kills, and thereby defeats 
its intended purpoſe. It in general, however, when 
diſcreetly uſed, gives great luxuriance and an en- 

larged 


method of cultihtioh; for the Principles of bege- 


TH 1) 
larged fize to the ſtalks and blades; but luxuriance 
is not fruitfulneſs; indeed, they are ſeldom if ever 
compatible. '''THS'h61ds good im all kinds of grain 
2s well as fruit. Manüre imperfeckly "digeſted, 
or uſed in too great abundance, often defeats the 
views and hopes of the planter; he may reap a 
great burthen of ſtraw and very little corn. The 
fame thing ray happen from green vegetable mk. 
nure, unleſs it be ploughed in time enbugh to un- 
dergd a "thbroogh' ferttentärlon, ahd at dhe Halt 
ploughing be  intittidtely 'blehded with the Töfl. 
But of this there is no danger in the Hftitieitionel 


tation derived ftöm the itmbfphete, by therotlttly 
pulverizing the ſoil, are ſo perft&ty, Mgeſted, fub. 
tilized, and refined from the impurities of the for- 
mer, that Uunfealchineſd or a ſurfeit is Hbt' ti be 
Apprehended, eſpectally 4s it 14 not given Afl ät 
once like the former, but adminiſtered from titſit to 
time as theTKilful huſband man may ſee neceſſüry. 

| I ſhould now proceed, according to my propo- 
ſal, to conſider of the eaſieſt and moſt effectual 
means of promoting vegetation, in ſupport of, und 


confiſtent with, the above principles; but as I ap- 
prehend that would run this paper to àn incon- 


venient length, I muſt poſtporie it ſor ſome f 


opportunity. Jam, &c. N 


North- Bockhampton, JOS. WIMPEY. 
Hants, Dec. 1785. , 
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J. 71 | 047% nl to > hem: chat there 
is a natural relation or connexion. between the 


animal and vegetable kingdoms, That as the 
kingdo m lives on, and is wholly ſubſilted 
by, the vegetable; ſoi is the vegetable. no leſs main- 
tained and ſupported by the animal. Each by 
turns being has acre 5 eee of, and ſup- 
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If this theory, be juſt, 2 ſubſtance, Gow 
whatever ſubject it is derived, or under whatever 
form it may appear, when it is perfectly digeſted 
and putrified, ſubtilized and become volatile, is 
the true, genuine, and ſole aliment of plants. The 
dunghill, which conſiſts chiefly of animal excre- 
ments, contains 'the greateſt quantity of nutritive 
principles of any ſubſtance whatever of equal di- 
menſions, the conſtituent parts of animals only 
. excepted. The dunghill, therefore, is the greateſt 
and moſt powerful ſertilizer of land; and could 
the farmer acquire as much of it upon moderate 

terms 


Ss * 3 ; 15 n 1 r 6 
A 2 he might eee his "land 
fertile &" the dlinfite would admit, or he could 
deſirk But in mòſt ſituations, the quantity to be , 
805 as cvery vne kpows, heats a very 2 * 1 
tion, 9 — to th dunneny N 
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A ſbſtiite and pebdepemn to the hike BY 
Teap, pleugbing. in green e has been 
adopted With ſucceſs,” This ractice is a kind of 
improved falloWing; ſot though the land be crop- 
ped, its ptotpce at at a proper ſeaſon is plougned in, 
and no preſent profit is derived from it. The lad 
therefore may be pt erly ſaid co be under fallow, » 


until by futu re « it is in fit condition to ge. 
ceive the fed of a bar TT 4 3 Pg 19% 
: * 1a 1 D 
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But 6 the more Spaltes, is, wites: the clara” 
has pon exhabſted by having been tos ſtequently 
ct and is become foul and full of weedgy to 
give it a year's fallow; « or. ſometimes two Winters » 
and a ſummer's fallow, which is oſten neceſſary to 
eradicate the weeds, thoroughly pulverize the foil, . * - 
and render it ſufficiently fertile to bear a crop of 
wheat,” But hen a mn enters upon a farm that 
has been racked . out by the former tenant, and 
the whole of it \F ip the ſad condition above 
repreſented, . to give þ a year's. fallow, without 
receiving any beneficial return, would to moſt 

Vor. III. „ prove 
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tribute of reſpect is due, 
- inſtances ſhewy to what an amazing degree of fer. 


peated and frequent breaking, 


© ſvitable to his mode of practice. All land, what- 


improved by frequent plonghing and harrowing, 
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pro's A ſeyere un both to their baun ns 
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at 


Me, Thus * ry the moſt grateful | 
in a great vnriety of 


tility even very poor land may be brought / by re. 
dividing and pul 
verizing the ſoi The Au and propriety of his 
principles are l allowed, and indeed can, 
not de well controverted, ho nue ſoever the 
mode, he adopted, and his method of applying 
them; may be gecried by ſome, and by the pęecu 
liar circumſtances of the lin of others tendered 
impracticable. The ſoil of his eſtate was in gene- 
ral light and fragile, and in all zeſpects peculiarly . 


ever may be its temperature, may b# fertilized and 


if they are well timed; but all land i is.not equally 
ſuitable to the drill and horſe-hocing culture; and 
ſome, t my perhaps comparatively little, not at 
all, fo, ly countries, land that is focky or 
abounding with large looſe ſtones, or that conſiſts | 
of a ſtrong, moiſt, adheſive clay, is not in genen 
ſuitable to the drill culture; but the land that is not 
ſuitable, I apprehend, beafs no great proportion to 
that which is, The intclligent huſbandman, who 
| * | 


ee * tryth@ofthe principles will - 
readily vaſy che e hen af Gen) 2 dincum⸗ 


1 2 een 
2 ir tr: {7 6 8 . IMA * 
Wien Haag i e egur-of Uh, end * 
gyernn with dhe e noxigus weeds, g 


it4s.abfolutply necellary to exagicate them, to clean 

ang. gulyerige the ſpils ethenpilejbe feed, u hatt. 
ever it anay be, ipight & well beyhrown on the 
highway, as ſawn jn land in chat congitian, It is 

3 queſtion of great importance. how and hy hat 
means land may he tertilized and its vigour reſtg- 

ed wk weeds diſplaced and deftzayed, confitently, 

Heneßcialacnture of a proficable-exop. © 

growing on the Tame field at che ſame time. Ie 
will readily occur tothe reader, that this is, not 
poſſible to he done in any mode of culture but that 


of planting. in dxills, and pulyerjzing the ſoil. by » 


the gronthof the crop through the whole ſummer. 
Mr. Toug rightly adviſed well-timed ploughing 
and harrowing, till the land was thoroughly pul- 
rerized and well cleaned of weeds; far the grain 
and plants, which were chiefly the ſubjects of his 
culture, would by no means admit of being ſown in 
an exhauſted ſoil overrun with weeds with the leaſt 
proſpect of a crop, though it may be ever ſo certain 
that the growth of the 1070 articles he cultivated 
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ploughing and horſe-hoeing the intervals during 


un progleted üm the mit bebeficial Hannet by-th 
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\ Heed every other kind of plant, when well fixed 


© hoe-plough; but previous to the uſe of this influ. 
| ment, they muſt have arrived to a certain ſtage of 


| general impared to the ravages o the fly, and 
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due uſe of the 97 2629 or — 
dM * 3, 0 4 
Wear, cork, lucerp, "and Faiifoin, and in. 


andigftabliſhed' in the: ground, may be greatly pro- 
moted in their groyth by che diſcreet uſe of the 


their growth, otherwiſe the hoe-plotigh” would en. 
tirclgidilplace und aotally deſttoy them. It is there- 
fore abſolutely neceſſary, that the land in which, 
theſe articleg are to be ſowed, ſhouldꝭ at leaſt'be 
moderately fertile, and very clean from weeds, 
which can be effected gnly 'by"being*horoughly 
r 1 to its ogg fowed, gt 5 5 


x 1 


| Turnips, lan, aldi Ker — mam 
Achern are very precarious articles, even when {kl 
has been uſed, and great paips takenP'to inſure : 
crop. Land is forhetifttes ſowed with "turnips | 
three or four times to no purpoſe, and many, othei 
Erops frequently "miſcarry through, circumſtance 
which human ſagacity cargiotbreſee, nor human 
prudence remedy.” The fallufe of theſe articles is 
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true it is th at they prey upon them hy milligns; 
bur if 0; / obſetvations are N. the evil does not 
| begin 
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8 It N for the leeds "of the 
abpve-mentioned plants ta come up nel and look 5 
healthys but Heat and adrought coming on, the 
juices of the®young planty,? khichen and ſtagnatz, 1 
circulation is topped,” they v wither, and ate ſud. 
; py by ther fly. 16 is very common | 
whole fields in this condition, excepting ; 

— the ſhadow ofthe, hedges, which, ig, ſome 
metſure retain, the dews. of the nights and ſereen 
we young plenta Fo the ſearching un- Beans. 
We, frequently, ſee Very, Nouriſhings plants, under . 
hedges, when the crop of the: reſt of, the held a | 
entirely, dero gd and. I. am clearly, of bpinion, 
the ſame, eee bappen. in chen,, 
poor . oil; af che appenrance off tho plants were 
immediately followed by 2 a, few, dry, hot ſcorching y 

days, though, whe ſhould not, he Ay, to prey," . » 

upon them, The bell means to guard, againſt | | 
ſuch a diſappointment, when any of theſe articles 0 

are to ſtand for a , Crop! in he place they are ſowed, 
is thoroughly. to ? clennſeathay ground, dyly, break, 
divides and; pulverize the ; ſoyl, and dreſs it, with a: + 
well · pre parod artificial.compoſt, Which, i the ſeak. 8 
fon hould not prove ſingularly unfayvuraple, would ; 

moſt probably give a degree of vigour to the young. 
plants, which, would.tatally defeat the. ravages, of 

the fly; and if the land were to be ſown. ig drills, 
Lee moderate quantity of the compoſt being re- 
| | N 3 © *gularly , 
| K 
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gundy ſpreall an the path of the drill A 32 to 
the wry Red; would: be: fuMelent for ye! 
| purpoſe. 4 * | eng e 
4 ins: nod 755 diane ile gen 
A ewninut cp ol tut xp, orpf drt incl gin, 
1s 4 matter of very great impottange c 4. Larter 
WR haz a large ſtock” of ecattls rs fecd]; it fliers. 
fore merito ils moſt ſeriout ittenjion, How nd by 
hat fnerns be thay render the geg weh ol thoſe yr. 
ticles more conſtant and Certain; Which Ain the 
common courſe of practice are very precaricu, 
and not th be depended upon, For this purpoſt, 
I world adviſe him to keep twenty thin y, or Hfty, 
Tops (the qttirtiry * proportioned to the extent of 
Wis farm) of: a commqpoſt always by hin, ready 
— to be uſed as occaſion may require. Ih 
| be” dohe at a & very 1 ne in the 
following or — — ch | 
of 0 s * 85 4 
of nad whit is eanpclIghly wed; pelt 
and hartow- the headlands; till che foil he well g. 
vided and in fine tilts; chen take a cat. load, of 
forty buſhels, of Food ſtrong welleburfit Re, freſt 
from the Kiln, and place it in litthe heaps, about 2 
B&MHel in each, along the middle of the fuid head- 
kinds, Aout four feer diſtant from tach other. This 
done, With 4 ſhovel cover the heups of lime with 


- four of Ave times its quantity of pulverized earth, 
| - and 
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4 and- pat it down. tloſe with the back 5 a ſhovel, 
ſo as to excludepoth the fain and the air. Ind fem 
days, thg/mvifture of the earth will have diſſolved * 
the line, apd reduged it to a powder. A work. 
eee from time to time inſpeck 
the heaps, for they will ſoon begin to have and 
ſwell, and habe large fiſſues in them, Which muſt - 
de crefully filled up by Wving more earth thromnm 
upon them, and patted down doſe. This muſt be W 
tepeated as oſte was oc may require; fob rain * 
would cauſe the limę to run into a" bind of ĩcredu- 5 
cible calx, ad the air vdhid rob it Of efentlizing 2 
quality, as it is well known it does of its fnefligindd | 
virtue. When the limb is perfectly reduced to a 1 
powder, the earth and lime myſt be chopped down -. | 

with a ſpade, and intimately blended * 1 7 
rated together. This is maſt eonyeſientiy dong ig 
form of a long bank or ridge, in the middle f 
which a large furrow or opening muſt be made 

ſufficient» to receive five cart-loads (forty buſnels 

each} of good far ſpit dung; then the earth and 

lime muſt be *throwry aver the dung ſo as to cover 

the whole. In this manner i muſt lie ſome months, 
or till the dung is in a Rate of diſſolution, . which * 

it will ſoon be by means of the lime. When ar- 

rived to this ftate, it muſt again be turned over, 

and incorporated as intimately as poſſible, and then 

One into -a heap be. be N — "Earth, 1 
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lime, and dung, thus trunaged, conſtithieat gnid. j 
N. © ous faponancoy3 maſg,of great fertilicy, and Poor i 
this is the moſt beneſjcial method of A | 
lime of any in uſc;ofor at the ſame at it 
Ao” pb motes the growth-of the OY it eee | 
| af improves the ſoil» whereas, in the common way oſ , 
- uſing it, it is thought by moſt, that though ĩt may 
» invigorate-for.acrgp.or two; yet at infallibly impo- 
" -"'verſſhes the land, It is true, however, chat. there is 
| af no altidle if the whole auge huſbapdry, concerning '' 
Fs, Wich eyed practical men, ore diyided, than 
* about lime. Some dechre - 2 have expended 
oy, ſurns of woney in the uſe of it, without deri- 
A b 8 ving the leaſt benefit front it; with others, it is the 
» % See ge. non at vegetation; without it, they think 
* they had better not ſow / their land; indeed, the 
*  prp<tibe ſo ſar prevails, in ſame counties, that the 
a, 22 5 min tied domi by an article in his leaſe to lay 
von a cortain quantity every third or tourri crop, 
| Goin ſixty ig one hundred and ſixty buſhels an acre, 
Ie is not diflicult 40 account for this ſeeming 1 irre- 
— * 1 of opinions, but it would 
0 ite more toom and time than can be allowed at 
* Fs. 04 I will only add, thata compoſt formed as 
above, would mike! an-cxeellent top- dreſſing to be 
«* , uſed in the ſpring, and if not wanted for the pur- 
| *poſes«firft mentioned, wquld, be very uſeſul for the 
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ſcaſon for planting: beans in March, but potatoes 
ſhould not be planted before the middle of April 


ar ſooneſt; but in moſt years, the beginning of 
May i is ſafer and better, 


Laſt year 1 ed abgut three quatters of an 
acre the 15th and 16th of April; they came up 
well, and looked very fine and vigorous. On the 
morning of the 21ſt of May, there was a ſharp 
hoar froſt, which ſhrivelled up the greens of the 
potatoes as if they had been ſcorched by fire; the 
conſequence was, the ſtalks died down to the ground, 
and appeared as if all deſtroyed ; however, in ſome 
time they ſhot, forth again, and produced a better 
crop, all things conſidered, than I expected. The 
produce was thirty-ſix ſacks and a half on three 
quarters of an acre, (240lb. to the ſack) which at 
four ſhillings a fack, (the preſent price here) come 
to 71. 6s. being aſter the rate of gl. 445: 8d. per 
acre. Had this land been prepared in the manner 
above deſcribed, I cannot have a doubt but the 
produce would have been double at leaſt. The 
land was in wheat the preceding year. I could 
not get poſſeſſion till January 1785, and by reaſon 
of ſnow and hard froſt, it could not be ploughed 
till late in March. It was thrown into narrow 
ridges, by two bouts of the plough; and the po- 
tatoe ſets, inſtead of being planted in the furrows 

Vor, III. O made 
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made on the crowns of the ridges, as I had di- 
rected, were, by a moſt unaccountable blunder, / 
very injudiciouſly dropped onthe hard bottoms of 
the parting furrows between the ridges. I had no 
remedy left to correct this miſtake, but by running 
the plough up each ſide of the furrow ; by this 
means new ridges wert formed with the potatoe 
ſets exactly under the crown of each ridge, and 
the ſets were well covered with mould very well 
broken; but ſtill they lay on a bed of hard yncul. 


'tivated earth, which is a very great impediment | 


to vegetation; for though the potatoe generally 


grows above the ſet, the rogts and fibres which 


furniſh it with nouriſiment penetrate deep and 


every way in a well- prepared ſoil, 


Nothing encourages and promotes the growth 
of all kinds of plants ſo much as breaking the 
foil as deep, as the ſtaple of the land will allow; 
and it is for this reaſon that I adviſe deep clean 
furrows ſhould be opened, and the crown of the 
ridges, which are to be planted, ſhould lie exact) 
over them. The furrows on the tops of the ridges 
need not be more than four inches deep for beans; 
but it muſt be ſix at lraſi for potatoes; for almoſt 
the whole of their produce is above the original 
ſet, and therefore ſhould have ſix or eight inches 


to grow in, 
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A field thus planted wich potatoes following a 
erop of beans, if duly cultivated with the hoe- 
plough, harrow, and plough with a double mould- 
board, as above-direfted, would reduce almoſt any 
ſoil to a perfect tilth. The intervals might be 
pared in good time for a grop of wheat, and the 
ſeed drilled in, if convenieſt, before the potatoes 
were taken up, | 


Fallowing land has been generally practiſed to 
reſtore its fertility, eſpecially where manure is not 
to be got in ſufficient quantities; and all expe- 
rience ſhews' that the practice is right. But none 
have or can have an adequate idea of the great 
benefit of keeping the ſoil in a thorough pulve- 
rized ſtate, except thoſe who have paid a cloſe 
attention thereto, EL 


In a very hot and dry ſeaſon, I have ſeen cab- 
bage and other plants which were withering and 
dying, ſeemingly beyond a poſſibility of recovery, 
reſtored in a very ſhort time to a vigorous ſtare, 
merely by deep hoeing, and earthing them up well, 
I'will quote one inſtance in particular, becauſe it 
is 2 very remarkable one. 


The field above-mentioned of ſeven acres, I uſe 


for a field of experiments. About three quarters 
O 2 of 
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of an acre of it I had dug with the ſpade, in order 
to mark the difference between that inſtrument and 
the plough. A plot of the ground thus dug was 
planted with beans, in rows three fect aſunder, and 
abgut four inches apart in the rows. It was wheat 
| ſtubble, very poor, and full of weeds, and dug but 
« once. The beans came up well, but the ſeaſon 
proved moſt unpromiling. When three or four 
inches high, they appeared to be ſtruck with the 
blight, and the tops were infeſted by a great number 
of inſets, not unlike a large bug, which made 
great havock among, and threatened the deſtrue- 
tion of the whole, for the plants declined faſt, I 
thought a fair opportunity®now offered of trying 
what benefit might be derived from effeQtual cul. 
tivation. I cauſed them to be deep and well hoed, 
and the carth drawn up to the ſtems of the plants; 
the good effects of this were ſoon viſible, their 
verdure returned, and they tillered out afreſh; 
the weeds too came up very thick and ſtrong, and 
grew apace. I then had the intervals dug full ten 
inches deep, and the weeds in the rows pulled up. 
This gave freſh vigour to the plants, they kidded 
finely, and totally overpowered the weeds for that 
ſeaſon. A few rows of theſe beans were gathered 
green for the uſe of the family, the remainder ſtood 
for ſeed. Many of them, eſpecially thoſe that 
were gathered green, put up freſh ſhoots from the 
roots, 
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roots, grew very "ſtrong, In even as full of lovin 
before winter as they had been in the ſummer. 
Many of them filled very well, and we had two or 
three dreſſings as good and as well flavoured as any 
of the ſummer. To have two crops of beans from 
the ſame roots, is, I believe, a very "uncommon 
inſtance of yegetation, and certainly was owing to 
nothing but well-timed and effectual hoeings and 
digging the intervals. The remainder of the plot 
ſtood for ſeed; the ſeaſon for getting them in being 
rather unfavourable, ſome of the pods opened, and 
the beans dropped. As ſoon as they were houſed, 


the ground was well dug to prepare it ſor a winter 


crop. The beans that were ſcattered were dug in 
unnoticed, and before the end of November were 
ſhot up two feet high, very ſtrong and luxuriant. 
I took up ſeveral of them carefully, to obſerve: the 
progreſs of their growth. The beans from which 
they ſhot firmly adhered'to the ſtalk, from whence 
it appeared, that in digging the ground ſome of 


them had been buried ſever or eight inches deep, 


it being ſo much from the bean to the ſurface of 
the ground, and this, inſtead of a ſtalk, had put on 
the appearance- of a root, and was full of lateral 
branches and fibres the whole length. Below the 
bean the, root had - penetrated, in ſome eleven, in 
others twelve inches. How much of the fine 
fibres might be broken off cannot be known. Cer- 
' Oy *: tain 
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bla it is, G. that the perpendicular growth 
of theſe roots was from eighteen to twenty inches; 
whereas thoſe that were planted in the ſpring on 
the ſame foil, much out of condition, very foul, 
and but once dug, had ſtruck only about three 
inches deep at moſt. Here then we have ocular 
demonſtration of the ſurpriſing effects which break. 
ing, dividing, and pulverizing the ſoil, can pro. 
duce, if done effectually, and in proper ſeaſon, 
How amazingly great muſt be the luxuriance of x 
plant whoſe root is twenty inches long, and full of 
fibres the whole length, if compared. with one of 
the ſame kind whoſe root is only three inches long, 
and proportionably ſmall! 


Another plot of the ſame field I planted with 
egg peaſe; they came up well, but when a few 
inches high, were ſtruck with the blight, and de. 
voured by inſects down to the ground. I began to 
dig them up, in order to plant ſomething elſe in 
their room; but obſerving the roots had begun to 
put out. freſh ſhoots, I took the man off digging, 
and ſet him to hoeing the intervals very deep. 


They ſoon ſhewed the good effebis of this opera- 


tion, they ſhot up vigorouſly, and produced not a 
large crop indeed, but very fine large peaſe. When 


they were nearly ſpent, l had the ground well dug 


Nn, and planted ſome hundreds of cabbage 
plants 
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plants of different kinds. To theſe I gave two or 
three good hoeings, and in October had the fineſt 
cabbages in the neighbourhood. Perbaps many 
might be larger and heavier, the average weight of 
mine being from fix and a half to ſeven pounds; 


but nothing could exceed them in ſweetneſs and 
3. What makes this the more remarkable 


is, the farmer who laſt occupied the land told nie 
it would not bear a cabbage, the doit was ſo ſhallow, 
poor, and liable to burn. 2 


As ſoon as the cabbages were cut, I had it dug 
again, and planted it with brocoli; the plants grew 
luxuriantly, and were as healthy and fine as ever 
were ſeen, till the ſevere froſts the beginning of 
January inſtant gave them a ſevere blow, Be- 
fore the ſnow fell, they dropped their leaves, and 
ſeemed much hurt; whether they will recover, as 
| hope, will appear hereafter; they are now co- 
vered with ſnow. 


The condition as well as complexion of this part 
of the field (three quarters of an acre) is very much 
altered for the better; it has now the appearance of 
good garden mould, is light, eaſy to dig, and 
crumbles with great eaſe. This improvement of 
the ſoil is wholly owing to the culture beſtowed upon 
it, In the courſe of twelve months it has been dug 
three times, and hoed or dug with a gdung-fork 
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with tour tines (which is the beſt inſtrument I know 
of for ſhaking the weeds. out of the' ſoil) at leaſt 
four times, but it never had a grain of manure of 
any kind whatever; that I purpoſely withheld in 
order to prove to what degree of improvement land 
might be brought by the force of cultivation ſolely, 
Hitherto the ſucceſs has greatly exceeded my ex. 
pectation if the ſuccels'of another year upon this 
fame part of the field ſhould prove ſuperior, or 
even equi l to the laſt, the fact will be eſtabliſhed 
beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that land in its 
nature rather unfertile, impoveriſned, and made 
very. foul by bad management, may, by the proper 
uſe of the ſpade and hoe; or the plough and harrow, 
be made fertile; and to bear proſitable crops, 
without the leaſt aid _ manure, of * kind 
whatever. | © "=o 


Ic hos been obſerved by Mr. Tull, and by 
others ſince his time, that frequent ploughing 
harrowing, and reducing the ſoil to a perfect tilt 
increaſe and exteng the paſture of plants ; but this 
could be of no great uſe, if the matter or ſubſtance 
which conſtitutes their aliment were not increaſed 
alſo. + During the courſe of theſe experiments, I 
made ſeveral.obſervations, which clearly explain to 
my own ſatisfaction, how dividing and pulverizing 
the ſoil becomes the proper mode of conveying the 
dime prepared by nature for the ſuſtenance of 
* * 
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plants, into the boſam of the earth. One obſer, 
vation I will mention, as it is directly to the pur- 
poſe: one evening, near the time of the men's 
leaving work, a ſmart ſhower of rain came on, 


which drove them off. They were digging one of 
the plots where the beans had grown. The ſhower 
did not laſt above half an hour. The next morn- 
ing, as the men were digging, I obſerved the- rain 
had not penetrated . above half an inch into the 
ground at moſt; I ordered one of them to dig two 
or three ſpits of the ground that had been dug the 
day before; it clearly appeared that the rain in the 
new-dug ground had gone as deep as the ſpade, 
which was full twelve inches. Here then, we 
clearly ſee how, and by what means, the principles 
of vegetation are acquired, by „ „ the —* in 
thorough r " -1 


Rain, hail; ow dend, hoar got and al the 
exhalations which occupy the atmoſphere, fink into 
and are abſorbed by the earth when it is kept in a 
looſe, light, pulverized ſtate; whereas the ſame prin- 
ciples on a compact hard ſoil reach no farther than 
the ſurface, and are exhaled by the ſun and wind, 
with little or no benefit to the ſoil they fall on. 


From hence alſo we may learn the modus operands 
by which plants in a growing ſtate may be invi- 
gorated 


* 


| — * = & 
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2 gorated and rendered luxuriagt- If plants of any 
kind were planted in rows; according to the prac. | 
tice of the new huſbandry, and the intervals horſe. | 
hoed two or three times in the ſummer ; every | 
ſhower of rain, yea; the dews of the nights, would | 
be freely imbibed by the well-pulyerized ſoil, and | 
the aliment it contains dire&lyconveyed to the 
roots and fibres of the plants which e the | 
ine rng. "RR pe | 


| | That the true Anent of * is derived from 
3 amal ſubſtances, diſſolved and volatilized by fer. 
* mentation and putre faction; that the atmoſphere 
is the grand receptacle of all putrid effluvia; that 
this ſubtilized matter enters into, and helps to con- 
Kitute, the clouds and other meteors; that it at. 
tracts, and is attracted by, hail, rain, ſnow, &c. 
and by that means returned to repleniſh and fruc- 
tify the earth; the writer himſelf is fully convinced. 
But ſuppoſing his theory reſpecting the principles 
of nutrition be ever ſo erroneous, it is of no con- 
ſequence to the practical huſbandman; it is ſuſ- 
ficient for him to know and to be well acquainted 
with a mode of practice which will infallibly render 
his fields fertile, and capable of producing profit- 
able crops, by means eaſily practicable and within 
his own power, be the fituation and condition of 
the ſoil whatever it may, total barrenneſs excepted. 
, That 


* * 
N | 
That fallowing gives fertility to the earth, is 2 
fat confirmed by univerſal experience, and well - 
known to every huſbandman : but the extent of its ö 
power has been conſidered by few, and attempted 
to be carried. to its utmoſt pitch derhaps by no- 
body. I am of opinion, that eben Mr. Turr's 
mode of practice would admit of very conſiderable 
amendments. - But this Paper is much 1 m to 


allow of any Vs addition. +: 
| I amya&c, . 
North- Bockbampton, Jos. WINPEY, , 4 
8 Teen 17 Fr | 


220.38 4 12 Y ITE 
N. B. Weng used 8 much indebted to 
Mr. Wiurzx for the faregoing (as well as divers former} 
valuable papers. He will thereſore excuſe our ſubjoining * 
the following remarks, made by an ingenious gentleman, | 
who has enriched:our work with many urs > mt rr? 
e Rea e «Es * 


* * u AK 


4 Mr, Wmeyty's Practieal Enquiry has Morded 'me 
much inſtructive amuſement. I never ſo nearly agreed with 


any other practical or ical farmer. His Ely is fo 
deſerving of the higheſt encomiums, that it is with reluc- 
tance I make any comment thereon which may ſeem ti claſh 
vith any of his opinions, But by my pointing out the 
only 


: 


4 s | 
> 4 T,mw.7, 6 
only few'trifling ciroumſtances in which we differ in judg, 
. 14-4 "Ph "HIT A" of our ideas are 
Vith each other. LaadtutHv cn m 
Denn IK ©0891 9 
6 Mr. W,. thinks Se . al, 21 max. be fertilized and 
improved by frequent plougbings and barrowings, if well 


timed.” But it appears from experience, that many light 
and thin ſoils receive detriment rather than advantage from 
| frequent ploughinſſs; particularly in fumnier, when the 
ſun exhales the oleaginous-and nutritive particles in great 
abundance. The experience of Mr. BIILINOGSLE V (who, 
without a compliment, is one of the beſt farmers in the 
Weſt of England) exactly coincides: oa my owe 


« bv teſpect. ＋ 0 [ 
« Mr, W. ſays, * forges. 1280 -ELTS and be, 


are very precarious crops,” All crops, with imprudent 


management, or in very unkingly-ſeaſons, muſt be preca- 
rious j but I do not chink the term p#acarious' particularly 
applicable 0 thoſe above · mentionedſ turnips excepted; 
and the inſtances of a material failure; even of that crop, 
are very rare in the Eaſtern counties. Lucern, unleſs ſown 


in drills, and kept clean from weeds, will never anſwer to 


the farmer; but when judiciouſly managed, nothing is 
more profitable. Clover, ſeldom fails, unleſs in patches on 
wet lands, which want under-draining and it is an ex- 


en eee for Wheat. 


100 Mee. W. hes given eee e _ of raiſing 
| en quantity of manure. I have ſor many years adopted 
2 mode nearly ſimilar, only ſubſtituting the ſpade inſtead 
of the plough in preparing my border and head - lands for 

ö the 


* 


{ns 
8] > - 
the lime and Jung,” * the ſpring I have them dug deep 


and well, the workman dropping potatoe ſets, and oovering 
them as he goes on. The crop more than pays the expence 


of diggings and leaves the ee, 10 finely e. | 


4 I think Ms rows of twelve inches too wide far 
barley; having tried various experiments from three to 


twelve inches with that grain, from the general reſult, 1 


prefer ſeven inches to every other Allance. I wiſh, for 

the benefit of your Society, and the nation at large, you 

had many ſuch correſpondents as Mr. WIT“. 
the BJ, CLOSE.” | 


; 


 "Arrrete XXV. 2 A 4 , 

On Raiſing, Planting, and Cultivihing the T urnip- 

rooted Cabbage; on the Six-Field Syſtem; and oy 
curſory Remarks on Agriculture.  \ 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.) 1 

Stn, * H 


the plants of the turnip-rooted cabbage, is 
to breaſt-plough, and turn as much old paſture as 
may be judged neceſſary for the ſeed-bed; two 
perch well ſtocked with plants, will be ſufficient 
to plant an acre.* The land ſhould be dug as 


. See Sir Trx0Mas Bzzxvor's letter, page 110. 


HE beſt method I have yet diſcovered to raiſe . 


YT 43 2h] , 
ſhallow'as-poſſible, turning the ** in; and the 
enn W u | 


\ 
| The land imended for the plantation ſhould be 
cultivated and dunged as for the common turnip, 
About Midſummer, (or ſooner if the weather will 
permit) will be a proper time for planting, which 
is beſt done, in following manner: the land to 
be thrown into ove-baut ridges, upon the tops of 
which the plants are to be ſet, at about eighteen 

inches diſtance from each otheg, As ſoon as the 
weeds riſe, I give a hand-hoeifiggafterwards run 

my plough in the intervals, and fetch a furrow 

from each ridge, which, after laying a fortnight or 

© three weeks, is again thrown back to the ridges; 

if the weeds riſe;again, I think. it neceſſary to give 
them another hang-bocing. 


* 1 — n . — D 


N. B. If the young plants in the feed-bed 

Hhould be attacked by the fly, ſow wood-aſhes over 

them when the dew is on, which will effectually 
prevent the ravages they would otherwiſe make. 


On the Sin- Field Sylem. 


As I have tried different ſyſtems of agriculture, 
and found the following method beſt adpated to 
our poor lands, I have taken the liberty to preſent 

« you wn an een of it. 
7 5 


„ 

It is what we generally call a. / fel Gllen As 
| look upon turnips to be the grand baſis upon 
which the beſt ſuperſtructure of practical huſ- * 
bandry can be raiſed, rauen 27 


iſt year, Turnips, | 0 
2d year, Barley, with graſs reds. {OTOL DULL 
As our lands have been ſown ſo frequently With 
broad clover as to become tired with it, 1 have 
ſubſtituted the following mixture in its place, viz. 
four pounds of white Dutch, fix pounds of mart * 
graſs, and one buſhel of hop and ray-graſs,' which 
have found to fucceed. 


3d year, Graſs, - * 


Mown, not ſuffering any cattle to be depllliured an an 
it later than October; as I have ſeen many a good 


plant of graſs deſtroyed by win ednet 7 40 
4th year, Feed. 111 
zth year, Wheat, 


The land lying under araſs two years, it gets 
cloſe, and will be a means to prevent the wheat from 5 
what is generally called faundering in the ſpring. 


0 This f»-feld im, or; ſyſtem of a courſe of crops for ſix years, 
is a moſt excellent one; and its utility is further proved by the 
general practice of the beſt farmers in Suffolk and Norfolk, upon 
ſimilar ſoils; but it is cuſtomary in thoſe counties to break up the 
hyer in the ſpring of the fifth year, and dibble in peaſe ; and ſow 
wheat in the ſixth year after the peaſe ; as they find the wheat gene · 
rally better after a crop of peaſe, than when ſown or planted upon 
the layer ; and they think the land leſs exhauſted by a crop of peaſe 
ſucceeded by wheat, than by a crop of oats following the a” 4 * 
| ˖ 


N 80 2 Pe» 
f . 4 : 
. Þ a « 
th year, Oats; ye 


After which, Turnips. 


As the getting a crop of turnips is the foundation 
on which you may moſt reaſonably build your 
future hopes of ſuccels, it is a part of huſbandry 
to which the farmer cafhot pay too much attention, 
The method I adviſe is, to carry all the rotten 
dung and manure upon your oat-ſtubbles immedi. 
ately after haxyeſt, (which ſhould be the dung 
made in your courts the preceding year) aſter 
which plough it in; give another ploughing in 
March if poſſible; you will be then provided for 
an early ſowing, which, in my opinion, is the moſt 
probable way of ſucceeding in your turnip crop. f 


As turnips upon poor lands cannot be raiſed 
without dung, I take it to be the farmer's intereſt 


to collect as much as poſſible, not ſuffering an 


W 4 


+ The propriety of manuring the land for the turnip crop is in- 
diſputable ; but if the dung be laid on the ſtubble, directly after 
* harveſt, it will loſe much of its ſtrength before the ſeaſon of turnip 
ſowing. The Suffolk and Norfolk farmers generally carry their 
manure out of their farm-yards in the ſpring, as ſoon as the cattle 
quit them ; and by turning it over once about a month afterwards, 
it becomes ſufficiently rotten to be laid on the ground immediately 
before the turnips are ſown, By this method abundant crops are 


| ſtraw, 
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ſtraw, haulm, or ſtubble, to paſs without being 
converted to manure; as upon the quantity and 
application of that depends | in a great meaſure his 
future ſucceſs. * | 


The wheat ſtubble [haulm] ſhould be mown and 
collected together to ſome convenient place, as 
near to the land intended for turnips the next ſea- 
ſon as convenient; and, being ſtacked round the 
ſheep-fold, will not only be of great benefit to the 
cattle as a ſhelter, but will be found very uſeful as 
a comfortable lodging for them, 


I am aware of one objection that may be made 
to this method of bedding up cattle all the winter, 
which is, that the heat ariſing from-the fermenta- 
tion will make the cattle tender and delicate in 
their conſtitutions ; but this, like many other 
things which at firſt appear an evil, may by pro- 
per attention be converted into the greateſt good, 
by laying on at proper times a layer of earth or 
mould from ditches, highways, &c.“ 


After the compoſt has early in the ſpring been 
turned up, this fermentation will be found to have 
converted it to a valuable heap of manure, and its 


* 8uch a fixed fold may be of great uſe when the weather is tos 
bad to fold the flocks in the fields; at other times the land will be 
more benefited by folding the ſheep upon it. 

Vor, III. * vicinity 
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= | vicinity to the land where it is intended to be uſed 
muſt till add to its value. 


If manure- could be conveniently procured to 
give a top-dreſling to the graſs ſeed, as ſoon as the 
corn is carried, I am perſuaded the farmer would 
1 be amply paid for his expences in the ſucceed. 
" ing crop. - 


I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, with beſt wiſhes 
for the proſperity of the Society, 
Your obliged humble ſervant, 
THOMAS ROBINS, 


Bold-Down, Glocefterſbire, 
January 7, 1785. 


ARTIcIE XXVI. 


Experiment on Horſe-hoed Wheat. 


» [na Letter tothe Secretary, ] 
1 


LE to my promiſe, I now tranſmit 

to you an accurate account of my hor/e-hoed 
wheat with a comparative eſtimate of a full crop in 
the adjoining field, 1 


( ax. . 

The following experiments were made in two 
fields now parted by a ditch, but formerly in one 
piece, containing in the whole eleven acres; at this 
time they are in a fix and-five-acre cloſe. The ſix- 
acre field, after yielding two large crops of clover, 
was ploughed October the 18th, 1782, and on that 
and the following days planted with wheat on. the 
firſt earth, allowing one buſhel of ſeed to each acre. 
In May following, the crop was properly cleaned by 
hand-hoeing. On the 12th of Auguſt twelve reap- 
ers cut it. After ſtanding a proper time in the 
field, it was brought home; and upon threſhing it, 
the ſix acres produced only eighty- four buſhels, 


Oct. 16th, 17th, 1782, the adjoining five-acre 
field was /t in ridges, planting two feet; and leaving 
two feet intervals, with two pecks of ſeed-wheat per 
acre; ten pecks the whole field. It was hand-hoed 
and cleanſed in the ſame method as the other crop, 
except that the intervals were hor/e-boed. It was 
_ reaped one day ſooner, ſtood in the field the ſame 
time, and was threſhed by the ſame labourers, The 
crop produced 128 4 buſhels. This wheat ſuc- 
ceeded a crop of potatoes, not manured for, but 
twice horſe-hoed. The tines of the frames made 
uſe of in planting were three inches and a half 
apart. There is at this time a very promiſing proſ- 


pe of a good crop on the laſt year's intervals. 
P 2. Expences 


» 
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5 Expences of the Six-Acre Field: 


g. . 2 
Planting, (at that time 10s. per acre, but 


now done at 6s.) — — 3 0 0 
Hand-hoeing and weeding — 3 0 0 
Six buſhels of ſeed at 6s. 3d. —— 117 6 
Rent of land _ — 6 0 0 
Tithe 11. 458, Town charges 155, I 19 © 
Harrowing to cover the ſeed „„ * 
Reaping and carting home — 116 0 
Threſhing at 18d. a coomb, becauſe the 

crop was mildew'd — 111 6 
n three miles to markeet— 0 10 6 


Total expence J. 21 © 0 
Received for 84 buſhels, at 6s. per buſhel 25 4 0 


Nett profit from the ſix acres only 4 4 0 
" beſides ſtraw worth two guineas. 


3 attending the Five Acres, in che hor 


hoeing huſbandry. 

Planting _ J. $0 
Hand-hoeing and weeding — 8 
Two buſhels and a half of ſeed — o 15 4 
Rent of land — —ů 5 0 0 
Tithe 208, Town charges 864. I 12 6 
Twice ploughing — — 115 0. 
Harrowing before and after planting 5: 05 
Reaping and carting home „„ 


Carried oa £33 0 7 
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7 . | Brought up J. 13 © 71 
Threſhing ſixteen quarters — 1 12 O 
Horſe-hoeing the intervals — 0 90 
Carting to market. — 0 16 0 


Total expence . 15 77 71 


Produce 16 quarters, ſold at 488. per qr. 38 11 0 
Value of ſtraw — .— 2 9 


— 


| 41 0 0 
Expences as above 15 17 74 


Nett profit: J. 25 2 41 


Both theſe crops were damaged by the mildew; 
but the five-acre field lefs than the other. The ſix- 
acre field, however, had it received no ſuch injury, 
would never have yielded in any proportion to the 
other; as it produced in the ſtraw only ſix fair 
driving waggon loads; whereas from the five-acre 
field I had ſeven loads larger than are commonly 
laid up in harveſt time, although only half the land 
was planted. IT am, &c, 


Trimley, near Ipſwich, _ H. J. CLOSE. 
May 18, 1784. | 


In a letter from Mr. Crosx, dated February 
1786, relative to the experiment on the five-acre 


crop above related, he adds as follows: 
P 2 « Since 


- wo W = \ 
„ Rs ew —= _ 
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Since the: above experiment was made, there 
have been two more crops of wheat taken from the 
field of five acres. In 1784 it produced fix quar- 
ters per acre; in October 1785 the burthen in the 


ſtraw was not quite equal to the former year; but 


the ears being remarkably large and long, (ſome of 
them meaſuring 8 inches, and many containing 70 
grains of corn) I think the crop, though not yet 
threſhed, may be ſafely eſtimated at fix quarters per 
acre. This will make the return from the three 
years crops on the five acres, (with half the ex- 
pence for ſeed, reaping, &c. without any aſſiſtance 
from manure, for which . tillage has been ſubſti. 


tuted) amount to the ſum of 110l. 1 18. or 361. 178. 


each year; a receipt far exceeding my moſt ſan, 
guine expectations. 

Pulverizing the | land is wonderfully efficacious 
in ſtiff loamy ſoils; but in light, ſandy, and thin 
lands, too much ploughing will prove detrimental, 


| T have very conſiderably reduced the expence of 


\ planting wheat within theſe three years; it now 


amounts to no more than 6s. 44d. per acre, with a 
frame having ſeven tines, or teeth; but I prefer a 
frame with only five, which reduces it 18. 6d. more 
per acre, and makes the preſent price but 48. 101d. 
per acre, | | 
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ARTIcIE XXVII. 


Deſcription and Uſe of the new-invented Patent 
Univerſal Sowing Machine, for Broad-cafting or 
Drilling every kind of Grain, Pulſe, and Seed. 


[By Mr, Joux Horne, of Dover. ] 


PHIS Machine, whether made to be worked 
by hand, drawn by a horſe, or fixed to a 
plough, and uſed with it, is extremely fimple in 
the conſtruction, and not liable to be put out of 
order; as there is but one movement to direct the 
whole, nor does it require any ſkill in working. 
It will ſow wheat, barley, oats, rye, clover, cole- 
ſeed, hemp, flax, canary, rape, turnip, beſides a a 
great variety 'of other kinds of grain and ſeeds, 
broadcaſt, with an accuracy hitherto unknown. 
It is equally uſeful in the new huſbandry, particu- 
larly when fixed to a plough; it will then drill a 
more extenſive variety of grain, pulſe, and ſeed, 
(through every gradation, with regard to quantity) 
and deliver each kind with greater regularity than 
any drill-plough whatever. When uſed in this 
manner it will likewiſe be found of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to farmers who are partial to the old huſban- 
dry, as, among many other very valuable and 
peculiar properties, it will not only ſow in the 


broadcaſt * with a moſt ſingular exactneſs, but 
fave 
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ſave the expence of a ſeedſman; the ſeed being 
ſown, (cither over or under furrow at pleaſure) and 
the land ploughed, at the ſame operation. —-It is 
needleis to mention the very great benefits that ariſe 
to the crop, from the ſeed being equally diſtributed 
upon the land, it being already ſufficiently known, 

The prices of theſe machines“ are brought within 
— reach of the ſmalleſt farmer; but were they 
much higher, it could not in the leaſt weigh againſt 
the advantages derived ſrom them, as more than 
double the price of one, may be gained, by uſing 
it a ſingle ſcaſon on a very ſmall number of acres, 


Perhaps a fair and decifive experiment for aſcer- 
taining the ſuperior advantage of broadcaſting ot 


r prices of the machine (excluſive of the packing caſes) are 
as follow ; If conſtructed to be uſed with a ſingle furrow plough; 
the wheel, with the axle and cheeks ſteeled, trap, regulator, braſs 
plates for broadcaſting or drilling turnips, lucern, tares, wheat, bar- 
ley, &c. &. &e; and every article neceſſary for fixing it, included, 
Three Guincas and a Half, If made with a ſpring, (for ſowing on 
the fide of a hill, whete the ſlope is conſiderable) but which is very 
rarely neceſſary, Five Shillings more. Tf made to be fixed to any 
doublo-furrow plough, Four Guineas and a Half, 


The large machine, Fig. 2, Plate I. when "IPA to broadcaſt ſeven 
ſurrows at n time, and to be drawn by a horfe, Eight Guineas and 
a Half, If conſtrued to ſow five furrow: at a time, and to be uſed 
by hand, ©:x Guineas. Theſe are all! ive Shillings more, if made 
with a ſ ing. Orders to be addreiled to l. Horne, the patentee 
at Dover; Mr. PPARSON No. 169, Fleet-ſtreet, London; or to 
Mr. W. Marrüzws, Bath. : 

drilling 


E 


drilling any particular crop, was never before ſo 
icable ; as the ſeed may now be put in with the 
utmoſt degree of regularity, in both modes of cul- 
ture, by the ſame machine; conſequently, the ſeed 
will be ſown in both caſes with equal accuracy, with- 
out which it is impoſſible to make a juſt deciſion, 


As the broadcaſt method of huſbandry is by far 
the moſt generally practiſed, and has long been 
confidered the moſt productive, it may appear 
ſtrange upon reflection, that no machine has hi- 
therto been made for the purpoſe of broadcaſting 
with certainty; when we find ſo many ploughs 
for drilling. 


The excellence of this machine conſiſts.in ſpread- 
ing any given quantity of ſeed, over any given 
number of acres, with a mathematical exaCtneſs, 
which cannot be done by hand; by which a great 
ſaving may be made in ſeeding the ground, as well 
as benefiting the expected crop. 


There has always been a difficulty in ſowing 
turnip ſeed with any degree of exactneſs, both 
from the minuteneſs of the ſeed, and the ſmallneſs 
of the quantity required to be ſown on an acre. 
Here the machine has a manifeſt advantage, as it 
may be ſet to ſow the leaſt quantity ever required 


on an acre; and with an accuracy the beſt ſeedſ- 


man can never attain to. 


It 


— . — 
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It will alſo ſow clover, cole, flax, and every 


other kind of ſmall ſeed, with the utmoſt degree 
of regularity. 


It will likewiſe broadcaſt beans, peaſe, and tares, 
or drill them with the greateſt exactneſs, particu. 
larly when conſtructed to be uſed with a plough. 


Another advantage attending the uſe of thi 
machine, is, that the wind can have no effect on 
the falling of the ſecd. 


Of the Machine when made to be uſed without a Plough, 
and to be drawn by a Horſe. 


THE Machine in this caſe may be made of different lengths 
at the defire of the purchaſer. The upper part A A A A, ſee 
Fig. 2. Plate I. contains the hoppers, from which the grain or 
ſeed deſcends into the ſpouts, The ſeveral ſpouts all reſt upon 
a bar, which hangs and plays freely by two diagonal ſupporters 
B B, a trigger fixed to this bar bears againſt a catch-wheel : this, 
being fixed on the axle, occaſions a regular and continual mo- 
tion, or jogging of the ſpouts, quicker or ſlower in proportion to 
the pace the perſon ſowing with it drives; and of courſe, if he 
quickens his pace, the bar will receive a greater number of 
ſtrokes from the catch-wheel, and the grain or ſeed will feed the 
faſter. If he drives ſlower, by receiving fewer ſtrokes, the con. 
trary muſt take place. In going along the fide of a hill, the 
ſtrength of the ſtroke is corrected by a ſpring which acts with 
more or leſs power, in proportion as the machine is more or leſ- 
from a horizontal poſition, and counteracts the difference of 
gravity in the bar, fo that it preſſes, in all ſituations, with a 
proper force againſt the catch-wheel. This ſpring is unneceſſary 
if the land be pretty level, 

At 
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At the bottom of the machine, is placed an apron or ſhelf in 
a ſloping poſition, and the corn or ſeed, by falling thereon from 
the ſpouts above, is ſcattered about in every direction under the 
machine, and covers the ground in a moſt regular and uniform 


manner. 


To ſow the corn or ſeed in drills, there are moveable ſpouts, 
(ſee Fig. 10.) which are fixed on, or taken off at pleaſure, todire& 
the ſeed from the upper ſpout to the bottom of the furrow, 


The machine is regulated for ſowing any particular quantity 
of ſeed on an acre, by a braſs ſlider, A, fig. 7, fixed by ſcrews 
2gainſt a braſs bridge on each of the ſpouts, The machine is 
prevented from feeding while turning at the ends, by only re- 
moving the lever E, Fig.-2, out of the channel G, to another at 
H, on the right hand of it, which carries back the bar from the - 
catch-wheel, and occaſions the motion of the ſpouts toceaſe, and 
at the ſame time brings them upon a level, by the action of the 
diagonal ſupporters ; ſo that no corn or ſeed can fall from them. 


The machine in this form is particularly uſeful for broadcaſt- 
ing clover upon barley or wheat; or for ſowing any other kind 
of ſeed, where it is neceſſary that the land ſhould firſt be har- 


zowed exceedingly fine and even. 


Manner of uſing the Machine, when drawn by a Horſe, 


PLACE the machine about two-feet from the ends of the 
furrows where you intend it ſhall begin to ſow. Fill the hoppers 
with ſeed, and drive it forward with the outſide wheel in the 
firſt farrow. When you are at the end of the length, at the 
oppoſite ſide of the field, lift the lever E, Fig. 2, into the chan- 
nel H, and the machine will inſtantly ſtop ſowing. Drive it on 
about two feet, and then turn, Fill the hoppers again if neceſ- 
ſary; then remove the lever back again into the channel G, 
and in returning, let the outſide wheel of the machine go one 
furrow within the track which was made by it, in paſſing from 
the oppoſite end; As for example, if the wheel paſſed down the 


Fighth ſurro from the outſide of the field, let it return in the 
ſeventh; 
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feventh; and in every following length let the outſide wheel al. 


ways run one furrow within the track made by the ſame wheel; 
becauſe the breadth ſown is about nine inches Jeſs than the dic. 
tance between the wheels. 


Let the machine be kept in a perpendicular ſituation. If the 
farmer wiſhes to'ſow more or leſs ſeed on any one part of the 
field thay the other, it is only raiſing the handles a little higher, 
or ſinking them a little lower than uſual, and it will occaſion 3 
ſufficient alteration; and ſhould the laſt turn be leſs in breadth 
than the machine, thoſe ſpouts which are not wanted, may be 
taken up from the bar, and prevented from feeding, by turning 
the knob above them. 


Alſo, when the land required to be ſown has what is called x 
vent, that is, when the ſides of the field run in an obliqueline 
to the furrows, which by this means are unequal in length; 
tho ſpouts muſt be taken up or let down in ſucceſſion by turning 
the knobs; as that part of the machine, where they are placed, 
arrives at the ends of the rows. This is done while the ma 
chine is going forward, | | 


Ihe land bo tolevably hack eee fixed by 
the ſcrew in the front, and may then be afed by any common 
Werber. 


Mel bad if regulating the e, 


IN each ſpout is fixed a bridge, ſee Fig. 7, with an aperture it 
it, B, for the grain or ſeed to paſs through, This aperture is 
enlarged or contracted by a ſlider, A, which paſſes over it; and 
when properly fixed for the quantity of ſeed deſigned to be ſown 
on an acre, is faſtened by means of two ſtrong ſcrews, firmly 
againſt the bridge. 'This is made uſe of in ſowing all kinds of 
ſeed, where it is required to ſow from one buſhel upwards on an 
acre, To ſow one, two, three gallons, or any of the intermediate 
quantities, as of clover, cole-ſced, & e. the braſs plate, fig. 6, is 


placed between the bridge and the ſider, with the largest aper- 
| ture 
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ture B downwards, which aperture is enlarged or contracted by 
the ſlider as before, To ſow turnips, the ſame plate is placed 
between the bridge and the ſlider, with its ſmalleſt aperture A 
downwards, and the hollow part about the ſame aperture inwards, 


Fic, 8, is a view of the regulator, by which the apertures in 
the ſeveral ſpouts are all ſet exactly alike, with the utmoſt eaſe, 
to make them feed equally. The extreme height of the largeſt 
aperture is equal to the breadth A B, and the breadth at C is 
equal to the height of the ſmalleſt aperture uſed, viz, that for 
turnips. The fide A C, is divided into 60 equal parts, and on 
it moves the ſlider or horſe D; which being placed at any par- 
ticular degree, according to the quantity of ſeed required ta be 
ſown on an acre, is fixed upon it, by a ſcrew on the ſide of the 
lider or horſe. When this is done, the end of the regulator i, 
pat through the aperture in the bridge or plate (whichever is in- 
tended to be uſed) and the ſlider againſt the bridge in the ſpous 
raiſed by it, till it Rops againſt the horſe on the regulator; then 
the lider is faſtened againſt the bridge firmly by the two ſcrews ; 
care being taken at the ſame time, that it ſtands nearly ſquare. | 


By this means the ſpouts (being all fixed in the ſame manner) 
will feed equally, 


It is eaſy to conceive that the ſize of the apertures, and con- 
ſequently the quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre, may be 
regulated with a far greater accuracy than is required in com- 
mon practice. 


The ſpouts may be regulated with the utmoſt nicety, in five 
minutes, to ſow each particular ſeed, for the whole ſeaſon, But 
a little practice will enable any perſon, who poſlefies but a very 
moderate capacity, to make the ſpouts feed equally, even with- 
out uſing the regulator. 


Proper directions are given with each machine for uſing it, as alſo for fixing 
the ſliders to ſow any particular quantity of corn or ſeed on an a:rc : ſo as to 


enable any perſon to ſet the ſpouts, - 
Of 
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Of the Machine, when made to be uſed by Hand, 


THE difference of the machine in this caſe is, that it is made 
ilghter, with but three ſpouts, without ſhafts, and is driven for. 
ward by the handles. It hath alſo a bolt in front, which being 
puſhed in by the thumb, releaſes the machine: ſo that it can 
then eaſily be placed in a perpendicular poſition, This alters. 
tion is neceſſary to keep the handles of a convenient height, i 
ſowing up and down a hill, where the ſlope is conſiderable; and 
is done while the machine is turning at the end of the length, 
The method of regulating and uſing it, is the ſame as when 
made to be drawn by a horſe, 


Of the Machine, when conſtrued to be uſed with 
a Plough. 


THIS is, without doubt, the moſt uſeful application of the 
machine: and it can be fixed without difficulty to any kind of 
plough, in the ſame manner as to that repreſented-in Plate I, 


The advantages ariſing from the uſe of it are great and nume- 
rous; for, beſide the increaſe in the crop, which will be inſured 
by the ſeeds being broad - caſt with a mathematical nicety; a 
large portion of ſeed, (the value of which alone, in a fey 
months, will amount to more than the price of the machine) and 
the ſeedſman's labour, will be ſaved. 'The ſeed may likewiſe be 
ſown either under, or over furrow; or one caſt each way, as is 
praftiſed by ſome farmers. The ſeed alſo, being caſt by the 
machine upon the freſh ploughed land, may be immediately har- 
rowed in, before the mould has loſt any part of its moiſture; 
which in a dry ſeaſon will greatly promote the crop. In drilling 
any kind of grain, pulſe, or ſeed, it poſſeſſes every property 
that can be wiſhed for in the beſt drill-plough, nor will it (as moſt 
of them do) bruiſe the ſeed, or feed irregularly. The conſtruc- 
tion of the machine is the ſame as the large ones, except being 
made with one hopper and ſpout inſtead of ſeveral, and the apron 
moveable inſtead of being fixed, as may be ſeen by inſpecting 
Fig. 4.* The only alteration neceſſary, to make the machine 


® Sce allo the References, 


broad · caſt, 


E 
broad-caſt, or drill, is, in the former caſe to place the Apron B, 
Fig. 1, at the bottom of the machine, on the hooks FF, ſloping, 


either towards the furrows, or the imploughed land, according as 
it is intended to ſow the ſeed, either over or under furrow.* , 


To prepare it for drilling, inſtead of the apron, place the long 
ſpout, Fig. 10, upon the brackets, on the front of the machine, 
by the ears A A, to receive the ſeed from the upper ſpout, and 
faſten the lower end of it, by a ſmall cord, to that hook upon 
which the apron is hung for broad-caſting, which is next the 
plough, ſee Fig. 3 ; the ſeed will then be directed by the long 
ſpout, to the center of the furrow, near the heel of the plough, 
The ſpring for correcting the ſtrength of the ſtroke, is neceſſary 
only when they are required to go along the fide of a conſiderable 
declivity. The machine, when fixed to a plough, does not 
require the ſmalleſt degree of {kill in uſing, as nothing is neceſ- 
ſary but to keep the hopper filled. The accuracy with which 
it will broad-caſt, may in ſome meaſure be conceived, by conſi- 
dering that the ſeed regularly deſcends upon the apron or ſhelf, 
and is from thence ſcattered upon the ground, in quantity exactly 
proportioned to the ſpeed of the plough: alſo that each caſt 
ſpreads to the third furrow; and by this means ſhuts upon the. 
laſt, In this manner it is continually filling up, till the whole 
held is compleatly covered: ſo that it is impoſſible to leave the 
ſmalleſt ſpace without its proper quantity of ſeed, 


When the plough is wanted for any other purpoſe, the ma- 
chine, with the wheel at the heel of the plough for giving it 
motion, can be removed or replaced, at any time in five minutes, 


Platz IT. repreſents the machine fixed to a double-furrow 
creaſing plough, and prepared for drilling. As this plough may 
not be generally known, it will not be improper to obſerve, that 
it is chiefly uſed for creaſing the land with furrows, (after it has 
been once ploughed and harrowed) which method is neceſſary, 

® Whenever the apron is required to be ſhiſted, it is done in leſs than a ſecond 


of time; as it only requires to be moved up or down, with the hand, when a 
catch fixes it, 


t The hopper will contain a ſufficient quantity of ſeed to go npwards of 140 
rods, before it will want refilling, when three buſhels and a half are ſown on an acre, 
N when 
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when the ſeed is to be ſown broaſt-caſt upon land that has beeg 
a clover-lay, &c. becauſe, if the ſeed be thrown upon the rough 
- furrows, a conſiderable part of it will fall between them, and be 
unavoidably loſt, by lying too deep buried in the earth. This 
mode anſwers extremely well, and partakes of both methods of cul. 
ture; the ſeed, tho' ſown broadcaſt, falling chiefly into the furrowy, 


The machine is very uſeful for ſowing in this manner; as the 
ſeed is broad-caſt, with an inconceivable regularity, at the time 
the land is creaſed. The advantages it likewiſe poſſeſſes for 
drilling all forts of grain or ſeed with this plough, are too evi. 
dent to need mentioning. 


The machine, when conſtructed to be nſed with a double. 
furrow plough, is made with two upper and two long ſpouts for 
drilling, two aprons for broad-caſting, and with a double hopper, 
but in other reſpects the ſame as when intended for a ſingle farroy 
plough : it is uſed, in all caſes, with the greateſt eaſe imaginable, 


The interval between the points of the two ſhares of a creaſing 
plough is uſually ten inches; the beam about nine feet long; 
and the whole made of a light conſtruction. 


It is perhaps neceſſary to remark, that with the 
uſe of the machine, no new theoretical ſyſtem of 
huſbandry is intended to be introduced; the uſe 
of it is recommended, to aſſiſt the farmer in the 
practical part of his buſineſs only, and to enable 
him to make his land produce the largeſt crops 
poſſible, with the leaſt expence, whatever be the 
mode of culture he chuſes to follow. The ma- 
chine is in every reſpect calculated for common 
uſe; it is very durable, and cannot without great 
violence be put out of order. The principles upon 
which it acts are likewiſe extremely fimple, and 


no way depending upon nice mechaniſm. 
REFERENCES 


C. Lid to cover the hopper. 
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"REFERENCES 'TO PLATE", - 
Figure I. i 


The machine fixed to a Kentiſh turn-reſt plough. \ o 


B. The apron, upon which the ſeed falls and rebounds * 
the land, in broadcaſting. 

D. Wheel at the heel of the plough. 

E. Strap. 

FF, Hooks, upon which the apron turns by a pivot on — ſide. 

G, Stay, to keep the machine ſteady. 


H. Lever, to prevent it from ſowing, 


Ficure III. "vb 
The a. conſtructed to be drawn by a ——_— 
A A A A. The hoppers. 
BB. The diagonal ſupporters, | h 
CCCC, The upper ſpouts. [ſpoats, 
D. The apron or ſhelf upon which the ſeed falls from the upper 
E. The lever, which carries back the bar, and prevents the 
machine from ſowing, 
FF, Staples upon the handles, through which the reigns paſs, 
for the man who conducts the machine to direct the horſe by. 
I, Serew, to fix the machine occaſionally. | 
17 The knobs (by turning which each particular Goat may 
be taken from off the bar, and thereby prevented from feed- 


. ing) are over each upper ſpout, but (to prevent confuſion) are 


not lettered i in the plate. - 
Ficurs III. | 
Is the fame machine with that in Pio. I. The dotted lines 
expreſſing the ſituation of the long ſpout, When the apron 
is removed, and the machine adapted for drilling. 7 
FIiduRE IV. 


Same machine, front laid open to ſhew the nfdes! 
A. The catch-wheel fixed upon the axle. 
BB. The axle, upon which the machine Ares between the 
handles of the plough, | 
Vol, III. Q_ C. The 
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C. The pulley, by which the ſtrap from the wheel at the heel 
of the plough turns the catch-wheel, 


D. The bar, upon which the upper ſpout reſts, ſuſpended by the 
diagonal ſupporters E'E, bearing againft the catch- wheel by the 
trigger F, and thereby kept in motion, while the plough is going, 

G. The apron in a ſloping poſition, upon which the corn or 
ſeed falls from the upper ſpout, and is ſcattered by rebounding 
upon the land. It turns upon pivots, and by this means throws 
the ſeed either towards the right hand or left at pleafure. 


. Ficuks V. The upper ſpouts. 


Ficure VI. The plate, which is placed between the 
bridge and the ſlider, for ſowing ſmall ſceds. The aperture A 
being downwards, for ſowing turnips; the larger one B down- 
wards, for ſowing clover, &c. | 


Fic, VII. The bridge, fixed in the upper ſpouts. 
A. The ſlider, which contracts or enlarges the different apertures, 


B. The aperture in the bridge, through which the feed paſſes, 
when ſowing any quantity from one buſhel upwards on an acre, 


Fig. VIII. The regulator, made of braſs, 


D. The ſlider or horſe which moves - rok it, and is fixed at any 
particular degree by a ſcrew in its fide, 


Fic, IX. repreſents the movement in the machine F ig · II- 


A AAA. Cleets, between which the upper ſpouts reſt, 

B B. The diagonal ſupporters, by which the bar with the 
upper ſpouts hang. | 
C. The catch-wheel. 

DD. The axle. 

E. The trigger upon the bar, which bears againſt the catch- wheel. 


F F. Stays from the back of the machine, by which the bar plays 


Ficuxs X. The long ſpout. 
AA. The ears by which it hangs, 


The 
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The three following Letters relate to a ſubject of 
ſo intereſting a nature to the peace and welfare 
of the community at large, that although they 
do not come immediately within the plan of 
our publication, we think no other apology 
neceſſary for inſerting them. 


Azrticts XXVIII. 


An atcount of the Origin, Progreſs, and Ropulations, 
with a Deſcription of the newly eftabliſhed'BrideweN, 
er Penitentiary Tiny, at Kam in 3 ö 


LETTER Ii. 


From Sir Thomas BERvon, bart. to the Scoretaiy./ 
Sin, £14 * aανε 
NE avocation in which I have lately been 
engaged, I will relate to you. Having read 
Mr. Howanp's book deſcribing the ſtate and con- 
dition of our priſons, it naturally led my thoughts 
to that ſubject. The idea that as. many priſoners 
died yearly in England by the gaol diſtemper as by all 
the executions put together; and the accounts of the 
diſſoluteneſs and profligacy, which by the inter- 
mixture of them were learnt and practiſed in thoſe 
places of confinement; determined me to attempt, 
at leaſt, a reformation of thoſe crying evils in 


this county. 
Qz ppi 


as 


Happily my wiſhes met the ideas of the other 
gentlemen acting in the commiſſion of the peace 
here; and to their great honour, by their unani— 
mous concurrence and aſſiſtance, I have been able 
to get erected x new Bridewell and Penitentiary. 
Houſe at Wymondham, built upon ſuch a plan 
as enables the Governor to keep the ſexes and de. 
grees of offenders entirely ſeparate from each other, 
and under ſuch regulations and diſcipline, as pro- 
mile (with Gop's bleſſing) to work a thorough re 
formation in their manners, whereby they may, 
and many probably will, again become uſeful 
members of ſociety. The houſe is conſtructed 
agreeably to the directions of the late act of par- 
liament, and ſo contrived, that there are ſeparate 
cells for each priſoner, airy, neat, and healthy, in 
which they ſleep, and, when neceſſary, work the 
"whole day alone. This ſolitude is found to affect 
the moſt unfeeling and hardened among them be- 
yond fetters or ſtripes; and is that part of their 
puniſhment from which reformation is chiefly ex- 
pected. Their cells are all arched, ſo that no fire 
can reach beyond the cell in which it begins. The 
rules and orders for the government of the houle 
were, at the deſire of the Juſtices at their Quartet 
Seſſions, drawn up from, and according to the 
directions of the ſaid act, by myſelf, and have 
met with their approbation. 


Lord 
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Lord Loughborough, who came this circuit at 
our laſt aſſizes, expreſſed himſelf ſo well pleaſed 
with the plan and regulations, that he told me he 
would ſend thither every convict ſentenced to con- 
ſinement, and accordingly ſent fix from the aſſizes. 
As this attention to the lives and morals of- thoſe 
unhappy members of ſocicty ſhould be extended, 
I will by the firſt opportunity (if you deſire it) ſend * 
you a copy of the rules and orders of the houſe; 
together with the returns conſtantly made by the 
governor to each quarter-ſeſſions, by which you 
will ſee effected, what Mr. Howarp deſpaired of, 
viz, that the pri ſonersꝰ earnings in the houſe have 
* uniformly exceeded the ſum expended for their 
maintenance.“ I wiſh and hope this example 
may excite a like attention 1n other counties, 


Jam, &c, 


Hethel-Hall, Norfolk, THO. BEEVOR. 
Dec. 21, 1784. 


LETTER. . 
Srn, Hcibel, Jan. 20, 1785. 


I Herewith tranſmit you a copy of the rules, 
orders, and regulations, , to be obſerved and en- 
forced at the houſe of correction at Wymondham ; 
and which are alſo now extended to the other 


Q 3 houſes 
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houſes of correction in this county. If they appear 
ſevere, let it be underſtood they are the ſeverities 
of the legiſlature; not of the compiler. The firſt 
ſeven rules are inſerted verbatim from the ſchedule 
to the act of the 22d of his preſent Majeſty. The 
reſt are either included in the body of the ſame act, 
or required by the act of the 19th, called 7h 
Penitentiary Af. But Iwill make no apology for 
them, nor can I with any propriety deem them too 
harſh, ſince they have met with the entire appro- 
bation of the gentlemen of this county, as well as 
that of the judges of the aſſize, who have pe- 
ruſed them. | 


Prifons ſurely ſhould be places of real puniſh. 
ment, and even carry terror in their name. I am 
certain they ought not to afford either indulgencies 
or amuſements to the perſons conſigned to them. 
However I muſt obſerve, that perſons committed 
for ſmall offences, or on light ſuſpicion, are under 
leſs reſtraint. They are allowed to work in ſome 
ſort of ſociety, two, three, or four together; and 
if the houſe be full, they ſometimes lodge two in a 
cell, and are never fettered. All the priſoners, 
when ſick, are attended by a ſurgeon or apothecary, 
with as much aſſiduity and tenderneſs as the greateſt 
humanity. can require. 


1 have 
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I have ſent you likewiſe a table of the priſoners 
fare or diet in the houſe, by which you will ſee, 
that although not pampered, they are who//omely fed. 
Experience juſtifies me in ſaying this; for, except 
ſuch as were diſeaſed when they entered the houſe, 
I have not known one priſoner who has been ſick 
in it for theſe twelve months paſt, Included is alſo 
the form of a return made by the keeper of 'the 
houſe, to every quarter-ſeſlions of the peace, where- 
by the ſtate of the priſon is conſtantly known to 
the juſtices, and all abuſes obviated or ſpeedily 

remedied, I am, &c. | 


THOMAS BEEVOR. 


Rules, Orders, and Regulations, to be obſerved and 
enforced at the Houſes of Correction in the county of 


Norfolk. 

I, THAT the ſeveral perſons committed to the houſes of cor- 
reQion, to be kept to hard labour, ſhall be employed (unleſs pre- 
vented by ill health) every day (except Sundays, Chriſtmas-day, 
and Good-Friday) for ſo many hours as the day-light in the dif- 
ferent ſeaſons of the year will admit, not exceeding twelve hours, 
being allowed to reſt half an hour at breakfaſt, an hour at dinner, 
and half an hour at ſupper, and that the intervals ſhall be noticed 
by the ringing of a bell, 

IT. That the governor of each houſe of correction ſhall adapt 
the various employment directed by the juſtices, at their quarter- 
ſeſſions, to each perſon, in ſuch manner as ſhall be beſt ſuited to 
his or her ſtrength and ability, regard being had to age and ſex. 


III. That the males and females ſhall be employed, and ſhall 
eat and be lodged, in ſeparate apartments, and ſhall have no in- 
tercourſe or communication with each other, W. 1 

, K 
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IV. That every perſon ſo committed ſhall be ſuſtained with 


bread, and any coarſe, but wholeſome food, and water; but 


perſons under the care of the phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, 
ſhal! have ſuch food and liquor as be ſhall direct. 


V. That the governor, and ſuch other perſons (if any) em- 


ployed by the juſtices to aſũſt the governor, ſhall be very watch. 
ful and attentive in ſeeing that the perſons ſo committed are con. 
ſtantly employed, during the hours of work; and if any perſon 
ſhould be found remiſs or negligent in performing what is required 
to be done by ſuch perſon, to the beſt of his or her power and 
ability, or ſhall wilfully waſte, ſpoil, or damage, the goods com- 
mitted to his or her care, the governor ſhall puniſh every ſuch 
perſon in the manner hereafter directed. 


VI. That if any perſon ſo committed, ſhall refuſe to obey the 
orders given by the governor, or ſhall be guilty of profane cur. 
ſing or (wearing, or of any indecent behaviour or expreſſion, or 
of any aſſault, quarrel, or abuſive words, to or with any other 
perſon, he or ſhe ſhall be pony for the ſame in the manner 
hereafter directed. 


VII. That the governor ſhall have power to puniſh the ſeveral 
offenders, for the offences herein before deſcribed, by cloſer 
confinement, and ſha!l enter in a book (to be kept by him for 
the inſpection of the jultices at the quarter · ſeſſions, and the viſit- 
ing jullice or juſtices) the name of every perſon who ſhall be ſo 
puniſhed, expreſſing the offence, and the duration 7 the puniſh- 


ment inflicted. 
VIII. That the governor ſhall prevent all communication be- 


tween the perſons committed upon charges of felony, or convicted 
of any theft or larceny, and the other priſoners. 


IX. That the governor ſhall employ in ſome work or labour 
(which is not ſevere) all ſuch priſoners as are kept and main- 
tained by the county, though by the warrant of commitment 


ſuch priſoner was not ordered to be kept to hard labour; and be 


ſhall keep a ſeparate account of the work done by priſoners of 
this deſcription, and ſhall pay half of the nett proſits to — 
on their diſcharge, and not before. 
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x. That neither the governor, nor any one under him, ſhall ſell - 
ay thing uſed in the houſe, nor have any benefit or advantage 
whatſoever, directly or indirectly, from the ſale of any thing, 
under the penalty of ten pounds and diſmiffionfrom his employ- 
ment; neither ſhall he ſuffer any wine, ale, ſpirituous or other 
liquors, to be brought into the houſe, unleſs for a medical pur- 


poſe, by a written order from the ſurgeon or apothecary uſually 
attending there. | 


XI. That clean ſtraw to lodge upon, ſhall be allowed to each 
priſoner weekly, or oftner if neceſſary; and that the priſoners be 
obliged to ſweep out and.clean their rooms every day, and the 
litt and duſt be conyeyed out of the priſon daily. 


XII. That no perſon, without permiſſion of a viſiting juſtice, 
ſhall go into the lodging- rooms, or ſee or converſe with any pri- 
ſoner committed upon a charge of felony, or convicted of any 
theft or larceny ; and all the priſoners ſhall every night in the 
year be locked up, and all lights extinguiſhed, at or before the 
hour of nine, and ſhall, during reſt, be kept entirely ſeparate, 
if rooms ſufficient can be. found for that purpoſe ; and during 
their labour as much ſeparate as their employment will admit of. 


XIII. That the governor may put handcuffs or fetters upon 
any priſoner who is refractory, or ſhews a diſpoſition to break 
out of priſon, but he ſhall give notice thereof to one of the vi- 
ſting juſtices, within 48 hours after the priſoner ſhall be ſo fet- 
tered, and he ſhall not continue ſuch fettering longer than fix 
days, without an order in writing from one of the viſiting juſtices, 


XIV. That every priſoner be obliged to waſh his face and 
hands once, at leaſt, every day, before his bread be given to him. 


XV, That each priſoner be allowed a clean ſhirt once in a week. 


XVI. That the three prohibitory clauſes of the 24th Geo, II. 
chap. 40, be painted on a board, and hung up in ſome conſpi- 
cuous part of the priſon, together with a printed copy of theſe 
rules, orders and regulations, 

A Table 
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Table of Diet. 
| BREAKFAST, | " DINNER, 
Sunday, A Penny Loaf Hanway's Soups of Ox cheek, Kc. 
Monday, Ditto A penny loaf 
Tueſday, Ditto "Potatoes 
Wedneſday, Ditto Boiled peaſe 
Thurſday, Ditto A penny loaf 
Friday, Ditto Potatoes | 
Suturday; Ditto Boiled peaſe. 
— | | — — — — x 


LE T T ER III. wy 
Dtyfeription of the Priſon. 
SIR,  #elhel, Feb. 20, 1786. 


In compliance with your requeſt, I now tranl. 
mit to you a deſcription of the priſon which has 
been erected at Wymondham, in this county; the 
fucceſs of which having ſo much exceeded the ex- 
pectat ions, and ſo fully anſwered the wiſhes, of the 
gentlemen here, as to encourage them to alter, and 
make additions to all the other bridewells within 
their juriſdiction, and to put each of them under 
the ſame regulations. | 


The new buildings of the Wymondham bride- 
well, added to the former old houſe, (which is now 
appropriated. to the uſe of the governor), conſiſt ol 


two wings, which are attached to the old houſe, 
and 


1 


and joined by a building in front, containing a large 

room, in which is placed a mill for cutting log- 
wood, or any other wood for the uſe of dyers, and 
beating hemp; together with a ſtable, and ſtore- 
rooms for lodging the materials uſed by the priſoners 
in their work. The whole of theſe buildings forms 
a quadrangle, incloſing an area or yard, of about 
eighty feet by ſeventy; in which ſome of the pri- 
ſoners are allowed occaſionally to take the air. 


In the two wings only (to both which there is a 
paſſage from the governor's houſe) are the offenders 
confined; and in each of them, there are on the 
ground floor ſeven ſeparate rooms, or cells, for the 
men priſoners, of fourteen feet eight inches by ſeven 
feet four inches, with a work-room of twenty feet 
fix inches by ten feet. 


On the floor above, which is chiefly uſed for the 
women and leſs dangerous priſoners, are, in each 
wing, four ſeparate rooms or cells, of the ſame di- 
menſions with thoſe below; with a work-room to 
each wing, the ſame as on the ground floor; together 
with an infirmary of ten feet ſix inches by fourteen 
feet eight inches, and a ſcullery, cloſet; and neceſ- 
ſary to each. The cells, both above and below, 
are all arched, to prevent the poſſibility of fire, or 
ay probable communication of infectious dif. 

orders, 
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orders. They are all ten feet high; and the win. 
dows of theſe rooms, looking into the quadrangle, 
and being grated inſide and outſide with iron, and 
ſeven feet high from the floor of the rooms, afford 
the priſoners no poſſibility of looking out, or hav. 
ing the leaft intercourſe with any other perſon, 
The cells are airy, having only wooden ſhutters to 
the windows; and by a ſlip or wicket in the doors, 
a thorough air is admitted, whereby they are always 
free from ahy ill ſcent. This is however with an 
exception to one cell on the upper floor in cach 
wing, and to the infirmaries; for the windows of 
theſe are glazed, and have caſements to open oc. 
caſionally; being moſtly kept for the uſe of women 
baving infant children with them, and for the weak 
and convaleſcent priſoners. But as the conſtruction 
of this building would little anſwer the purpoſe of 
its erection, without a correſpondent management 
and conduct in the interior government of it, good 
care has been taken to enforce the rules, orders, and 
regulations eſtabliſhed; and returns are regularly 
made by the governor to the juſtices at every 
quarter-ſeſſions. 


The manufaQtory eſtabliſhed here at preſent is, 
that of cutting logwood for the dyers at Norwich, 
and beating, heckling, and ſpinning hemp. In 
the labour of heckling, a tolerable workman will 

| earn 
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earn from eight: to ten ſhillings per week. The 
yomen and girls ſpin it by a wheel ſo contrived as 
to draw a thread with each hand; by which means, 
to of them can earn at leaſt equal wages with three 
women ſpinning with one hand only. If the build- 
ing ſhould be enlarged, and the number of pri- 
ſoners increaſe, ſome of them will then be inſtructed 
in the art of weaving the yarn; made in the houſe. 
At / preſent, both the tow and the yarn are ſold to 
the different houſes of induſtry eſtabliſned in this 
county, and at Norwich. In the laſt return of 
the governor to the quarter- ſeſſions, we had the ſa- 
tisfaction to find, that the money ariſing from the 
earnings of the priſoners, Was one pound eight 
ſhillings and ten- pence more than double the ſum 


expended for their maintenanceGQ. | 


This, though it cannot be deemed more than a 
ſecondary conſideration, is ſurely no trifling one to 
derive a profit from the labour of ſuch perſons as 
were heretofore loſt to, or become a burden upon 
the publick; and it ſtrongly marks the impolicy of 
ſending theſe unhappy objects out of the kingdom. 
This ſum indeed was further increaſed about five 
guineas, by adding to it the profit from the trade 
account; but as to have this become the general 
reſult, muſt depend greatly, perhaps chiefly, upon 
the choice of the governor, and fomewhat on the 


activity 


* 


* 
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activlty of the magiſtrates, too much care cannot 
be taken in the former, eſpecially as it will be the 
probable means of exciting the latter. We have 
been ſo fortunate as to meet with a governor, who 


relieves us from a great part of our attention to, 
__ 187 of him. 


. The Gilenee and peaccable demeanour, the clean. 
lineſs and induſtry, of thoſt unhappy perſons who 
are the inhabitants of this houſe; are really admi- 
rable and ſuch as greatly encourage the pleaſing 
expectation, that their puniſiment will have that 
effect upon their future lives and conduct, which 
a CO humane, benevolent mind muſt ſincerely wiſh 

And they leave ue without a doubt, that 
bride wells, with proper attention paid to them, 
may in future be made ſeminaries of induſtry and 
reformation, inſtead of receptacles of idleneſs and 
corruption. To effect theſe purpoſes, it will be 
[neceſſary to provide the priſoners with ſuitable and 
conſtant work. This in moſt counties will neceſ- 
ſarily vary, but may be eaſily obtained, eſpecially 
if, by an allowance to the governor out of their 
earnings, it be made his intere/? as well as his duty 
to look carefully to the performance of it. The 
allowance given at this houſe, is hree-pence in every 
ſhilling of the ut carning, and this is conſidered 
as a part of his ſalary. 


I muſt 


aw => R 
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| muſt not omit to inform you, that ĩn this ſoli- 
tary conſinement, and thus employed, it has not 
yet been found neceſſary to puniſh any of the pri- 
ſoners with irons; and that, ſince the new erection 
and regulation of this priſon, the magiſtrates in 
the vicinity, as. well as the keeper of it, haye ob. 
ſerved, that in no one equal period of time have 
there been ſo few commitments to it. 


This preventfee juſtice; ſo preferable to patitive 
juſtice, moſt fully evinces the propriety and huma- 
nity of the undertaking; and muſt naturally ex- 


cite a hope, that ſimilar plans will be adopted i in 


every county. This indeed I am ſtrongly induced | 


to believe will ſoon be the caſe, as I have already 
received letters from different gentlemen in 
Gloceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Wilts, -Hertfordſhire, 
Hampſhire, Yorkſhire, Lahcaſhire, Suffolk, Wales, 
and Scotland, requeſting” the plan, rules, orders, 
table of diet, and returns; informing me, that in 
their reſpective counties they had determined upon 
building, and putting their houſes of correction 
under ſimilar regulations. 


The gentlemen of the city of Norwich have alſo 
ſent a deputation of their magiſtrates to view the 
priſon; upon whoſe report,.4þey mean inſtantly to 
enter upon a reformation of their own priſons. 


If 
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If in this letter I may appear to have been eicher 


prolix, or frivolous, but ſhould | notwithſtanding 


have been able to convey any uſeful hints to the 
publick, I ſhall be ſatisfied in having ſacrificed the 
reputation of ability at the ſhrine: of duty, and 
with pleaſure ſubſcribe myſelf, &c. 


I᷑ũIIOMAS BEEVOR, 


IN. B. In another letter dated Feb, 18th, Sir T roma 


BzevyoR has added the following remarks: 


4 In proof of the cleanlineſs and healthineſs of thi 
priſon, no perſon who entered it in health has hitherto 


fallen ſick in it. I have never had any complaint againf 


any one for immorality or prophaneneſs. The effect of 
the ſolitarineſs, and mechanical regularity of 'the place, is 
ſuch, as to render them ſo contrite and ſubdued, that it no 
only promiſes fair for a laſting reformation in theſe poor 
unfortunate wretches, but, what is a {till better and more 
pleaſing conſideration, that it may prove a, preventive of 
crimes in others, For, from an examination of the com- 
mitments to this houſe, before, and ſince the preſent te- 


gulation took place, it appears, that one-third fewer have 


been confined in it ſince the latter period; and it is ſome- 
what remarkable, that, except in one inſtance, no priſoner 
has been a ſecond time committed to it,” ] 
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-OU tell me. id lag letter vhs | rs gen- 

3  tlemen- of your Society {til doubt whet har 
the practice of ſeitinꝝ heat becomes more general 
in Norfolk; and that their doubts ariſe from an ap- 
prehenſion that, on a latgo ſoale, a ſufficient num- 
ber of 170 any . e 


In 0 tochoſs gentlemen, I can not v Und fay 
in general, that regular and profitable employment 
always creates workmen, but that in hi particular 
labour, in Which women as well as men can and do 
dibble, and children chiefly drop the grain, we have 
nat yet met with any diſiculty on that head; and 
that the practice increaſes much in this neighbour- 
hood, as I believe it une does in moſt pag 'of 
the e n Du 1 99 


neee. 


At * ſame time ee me bo obſerve, 
that my habitation is in a very populous part of the 
country, Where a ſcarcity of labourers is rarely 
known; yet I think the profit gained by the wheat - 
letters is ſuch, that, in almoſt every ſituation, it 
will draw people enough to that employment. 

Vor. III. R For 
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For inſtance, the price frequently given (although 
Fever pay more than eight ſhillings) is, ten ſhil. 
lings per acre.* This in good weather may be done 
by one dibbler, attended by three droppers, in two 
days. This is five ſhillings per day, of which, if 
the dibbler gives to the children ſixpence each, he 
will have himſelf 3s. 6d. for his day's work, which 
is much more than he can poſſibly earn by any 
other labour ſo eaſy to himſelf. But put the caſe, 
that the man has a wife who dibbles with him, and 
two or three of his own children to drop to him, you 
ſee his gains will then be igious, and cnough 
to inſure a plenty of candidates for that work, even 
in the leaſt populous 1259057 of the Free '1 


When 1 fay the ande of make at! in this 
county is become more general, I would not be un- 
derſtood that it is practiſed to the entire excluſion 
of ſowing broadcaſt. Improvements in agriculture 
ate ſlow in their progreſſion. Since the firſt intro- 
duction of turnips, and I believe it alſo of clover, 
the culture of them did not for many years extend 
from the places of their firſt trial» more than in 
the proportion of one mile in a year. The /ettin 
heat you know is of a modern date; and this laſt 
ſeaſon was late in conſequence of the backwardnels 

Although it is now done for ſix ſhillings an acre, the labourer 
earnings, from their expertneſs in the buſineſs, is very nearly, if not 
quite, equal to what is here ſtated. 


of 
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of the harveſt; it was alſo very wet and cold, which 
prevented many people from ſeiting the quantity{they 
had propoſed; and obliged them, at the latter end 
of ſeed dime, to ſow broadcaſt on that account. 


As I have no wiſh to ſupport any ſyſtem, I would 
not attempt to recommend any practice which did 
not appear to me a beneficial one. Wheat- ſetting 
certainly is ſo, eſpecially when corn is dear; and 
if the ſeaſon be favourable; may be practiſed with 


great benefit to the farmer. 


On clover and graſs leys, and ground not free | 


from weeds, it is attended with peculiar advan- 
tages, from the wheat being depoſited in the mid- 
dle of the flag, free from the graſs and weeds 
which ſpring from the edges, and frequently-en- 


velope and choke it, and alſo from ſuch of them 


u would ſpring up and flouriſh, were the flag 
broken and torn in pieces by the harrows. 


From my own experience, I find the produce is 
two buſhels per acre more than from the wheat 
which is ſown; but having much leſs ſmall corn 
intermixed with it, the ſample is|ÞbEter, and always 
fetches a higher price, to the amount generally of 
two ſhillings per quarter. Add to this, the great 
ſupport given to the poor by this /zcond harveſt (as 
I may call it) which enables them to diſcharge their 

R 2 rents, 
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rents; ani maintain their families, without having 
reurſero the pariſh; and I think the benefit muſt 
„ ee pig Rn 
; 01456? 
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A, the Aer pant of the eed-box. | 
B ae lower pen ef the fame box. FO 


: 
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C8 moveable partition, with a ts 65 which the 
grain or ſeed js Jet fall at pleaſure from the upper to the 
lower part of the ſeed-box, from whente it is taken up by 
cups or ladles applied to the cylinder D, and dropped into 
the funnel E, and conveyed thereby into the furrow or 
drill, made in A hand by the abulzer F, and wml 
[thertake or harrow G. | 


rache 6 de ces, Ad Gemen wonks reap from e 

' 205 and decifively proved to be right, we cannot but ſtrongly recommend this 

cohſideratipn to their notice. In many parts of the Weſt, where the poor ure nu- 

heros, and employment! not plentiful, the ſetting of wheat would he of lalala 
feyyice both to them and the farmers. 


4+ Now at No. 73, Oxford-fireet, London. - 
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H, a lever, by which the wheel I is lifted out of gene- 
ration with the wheel K, to prevent the grain or ſeed he- 
ing ſcattered upon the ground, while the machine is turning 
round at the end of the land, by which the harrow G is alſo 
lifted from the ground at the ſame time, and by the ſame 
motion, by means of the crank, and the horizontal lever hh. 


L, a ſliding lever, with a weight upon it, by means of 
which, the depth of the furrows or drills, and conſequently 
the depth that the grain or ſeed will be depoſited in the 
land, may be eaſily aſcertained; 


M, a ſcrew in the coulter-beam, by turning o which, 
the ſeed - box B is elevated or depreſied, in order to prevent 
the grain or ſeed being cruſhed or bruiſed by the revolution 
of the cups or ladles, 


N, a rake with iron teeth, to be applied to the e 
fide of the rails of the machine, with ſtaples and ſcrew 
nuts at n, by which many uſeful purpoſes are anſwered, 
viz, in accumulating cuitch or hay into rows, and as a 
ſcarificator for young crops of wheat in the ſpring, or to 
be uſed upon a fallow; in which caſe, the ſeed-box, the 
ladle cylinder, the coulters, the funnels, and harrows, are 
all taken away, 


O, is a new-conſtruted ſimple Hand-Hoe, by which 
one man will effectually hoe two chain acres per day, 
earthing up the ſail at the ſame time to the rows of corn 
or pulſe, ſo as to cauſe roots to iſſue from the firſt joint of 
the ſtem, above the ſurface of the land, which otherwiſe 


would never have exiſted. 
R 3 This 


* 
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This ſide view! of the machine is repreſented, for the 
ſake of perſpicuity, with one ſeed-box only, one coulter, 


one funnel, one harrow, &c. whereas a complete machine 


is furniſhed with five coulters, five harrows, ſeven funnels, 
a ſeed-box in eight partitions, &c. with ladles, of diffe- 
rent ſizes, for different ſorts of grain and ſeeds. 


Theſe machines (with-five coulters price ſixteen guineas; 
with four coulters, fifteen guineas) equally excel in ſetting 


or planting all ſorts of grain and ſeeds, even carrot ſeed, 


to exactneſs, after the rate of from eight to ten chain 
acres per day, with one man, a boy, and two horſes, 
They depoſit the grain or ſeed in any given quantity from 
one peck to three buſhels per acre, regularly and uni. 
formly, and that without grinding or bruiſing the ſeed, and 
at any given depth, from half an inch to half a dozen 
inches, in rows at the diſtance of twelve, ſixteen, and 
twenty-four inches, or any other diſtance, They are 
equally uſetul on all lands, are durable, eaſy to manage, 
and by no means ſubject to be put out of repair, 


Models may be ſeen at the White-Bear, Baſinghall- 
ſtreet; at Mr. GaTyFIELD's, No. 54, Newgate-ftreet, 
London; and at Mr. MaTTHEws's, Bath. 


LN. B. If the patentee makes good his aſſertion the approach - 
ing ſealon, „that this kingdom will be benefited by the above 
ſyſtern of agriculture, ſuppoſing it in general uſe, from twenty to 
thirty millions ſterling per annum, it muſt appear ſelf-evident to 
every one, that this nation will ſtand in need of no other reſource!} 
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Direckions for uſing the Machine. 


The ladle cylinder D (ſee the plate) is furniſhed with 
cups or ladles of four different ſizes for different ſorts of 
grain or ſeeds, which — be diſtinguiſhed by the num 


bers 1, 2, 3, 4- * 
No. 1, (the ſmalleſt ſize) is calculated for turnip-ſeed, 


clover- ſeed, cole-ſeed, rape, &c. and will ſow ſomething 
more than one pound per ſtatute acre, 


No. 2, for wheat, rye, hemp, flax, &c. and will ſow 
ſomething more than one buſhel per acre. 


No. 3, for barley; and will fow one buſhel and a half 
per acre, 


No. 4, for beans, oats, _ vetches, &c, and will 
ſow two buſhels per acre, 


Notwithſtanding the above ſpecified quantities of grain 
or ſeeds, a greater or leſs quantity of each may be ſown at 
pleaſure, by ſtopping up with a little clay, or by adding a 
few ladles to each reſpective box, The grain or ſeed in- 
tended to be ſawn, muſt be put in thoſe boxes, to which 
the cups or ladles as above deſcribed reſpectively belong, 
an equal quantity into each box, and all the other boxes 
empty. The ladle cylinder may be reverſed, or turned 
end for end at pleaſure, for different ſorts of grain, &c. 


For ſowing beans, oats, peaſe, &c, with a five-coulter 
machine, four large ladles muſt occaſionally be applied at 


equal diſtances round thoſe parts of the cylinder which 
ſubtend 
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ſubtend the two end boxes. And for ſowing barley, eight 
large ones muſt be applied as above; or four ladles, No. 2, 


to bach of the wheat boxes, . Theſe additional ladles are 


fixed on the gylinder with nails, or taken off in a few mi- 
nutes; but for ſowing with a four-coulter am 
above alterations are not neceſſary. , 

The funnels are applied to their reſpective places by 
correſponding numbers. Care ſhould be taken, that the 
points of the funnels ſtand directly behind the backs of 
the coulters, which is done by wedges being applied to 
one ſide or other of the coulters, at the time they are fixed 
in their reſpective places. 


The — being thus put together, [ſee the plate] 
which 1s readily and expeditiouſly done, as no ſeparte part 
will coincide with any other but that to which it reſpec- 
tively belongs, and an equal quantity of grain or ſeed in 
each of the re ſpective boxes, the land alſo being previ- 
ouſly ploughed and harrowed once or ſo in a place to level 
the ſurface; but if the land be very rough, a roller will beſt 
anſwer that purpoſe, whenever the land is dry enough to 
admit of it; and upon ſtrong clays, a ſpiked roller is ſome- 
times neceſſaty to reduce the ſize of the large dry clods; 
which being done, the driver ſhould walk down the furrow 
or edge of the land, and having hold of the laſt horſs's 
head with his hand, he will readily keep him in ſuch a di- 
rection, as will bring the outſide coulter of the machine 
within three or four inches of the edge of the land or 
ridge, at which uniform- extent, he ſhould keep his arm 
till he comes to the end of the land; where having turned 
round, he muſt come to the other ſide of his horſes, and 
walking 
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walking upon the laſt outſide drill, having held of the 
horſes head with his hand as before, he will readily keep 
the machine in ſuch a direction, as will ſtrike the ſucceed- 
ing drill at ſuch a diſtance from the laſt outſide one, or 
that he walks upon, as the coulters are diſtant from 
each other. 


The perſon that attends the machine ſhould put down 
the lever H, ſoon enough at the end of the land, that the 
cups or ladles may have time to fill, before he begins to 
ſow;'and at the end of the land, he muſt apply his right 
hand to the middle of the rail between the handles, by 
which he will keep the coulters in the ground, while he 
is lifting up the lever H with his left hand, to prevent the 
grain being ſcattered upon the headland, while the ma- 
chine is turning round; this he will do with great eaſe, 
by continuing his right hand upon the rail between the 
handles, and applying his left arm under the left handle, 
in order to lift the coulters out of the ground, while the 
machine is turning round. 


4 bo 
* 


If there be any difficulty in uſing the machine, it con- 
ſiſts in driving it ſtraight. As to the perſon that attends 
the machine, he cannot poſſibly commit any errors, excepft 
ſuch as are wilful, particularly as he ſees at one view the 
whole proceſs of the buſineſs, viz. that the coulters make 
the drills of a proper depth; that the funnels continue 
open to convey the grain or ſeed into the drills; that the 
rakes or harrows cover the grain ſufficiently; and when 
ſeed is wanting in the lower boxes B, which he cannot 
avoid ſeeing, he readily ſupplies them from the upper 
boxes A, by applying his hand, as the machine goes along, 

to 
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to the lever C. The lower boxes B, ſhould not be (uf. 
fered to become empty before they are ſupplied with ſeed, 
but ſhould be kept nearly * or within am inch or ſo of 


the edge of the box. 


If chalk lines are made acroſs the backs of the coulters, 
at ſuch.a diſtance from the ends as the ſeed ſhould be de. 
poſited in the ground, (viz. about two inches for wheat, 
and from two to three for ſpring corn) the perſon that 
attends the machine will be better able to aſcertain the 
depth the ſeed ſhould be depoſited in the drills, by obſerv- 
ing, as the machine goes along, whether the chalk lines 
are above or below the ſurface of the land; if above, 2 
proper weight muſt be applied to the lever L, which will 
force the coulters into the ground; if below, the lever L 
and weight muſt be reverſed, which will. prevent their 
ſinking too deep, 


Wheat that is brined and limed ſhould be made dry by 
ſpreading it thin upon a floor, and the looſe particles of 
lime ſifted out, before it is ſown by the machine, other- 
wiſe the grain, by clogging together, will not be ſo re- 
gularly diſtributed in the drills. Good old ſeed-wheat is 
much. better than new, and is not ſo ſubje to ſmut; this 
is proved by experience, | 


Upon wet ſoils or ſtrong clays, wheat ſhould not be de- 
poſited more than two inches deep, on any account what- 
ever; nor leſs than two inches deep on dry ſoils. From 
two to three inches is a medium depth for all ſpring corn. 
But the exact depth at which grain ſhould be depoſited in 

different 
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different ſoils, from the lighteſt ſand to the ſtrongeſt clay, 
is readily aſcertained only by obſerving at what diſtance, 
under the ſurface of the land, the ſecondary or coronal 
roots are formed in the ſpring. | 


In different parts of the, kingdom, lands or ridges are of 
different ſizes; where the machine is too wide for the 
land, one or more funnels may occaſionally be ſtopped 
with a little looſe paper, and the ſeed received into ſuch 
funnel returned at the end of the land, or ſooner if re- 
quired, into the upper ſeed-box. But for regularity and 
expedition, lands conſiſting of ſo many feet wide from out- 
fide to outſide, as the machine contains coulters, when 
fixed at twelve inches diſtance, or twice .or three times 
the number, &c. are beſt calculated for the machine. In 
wet ſoils or ſtrong clays, lands or ridges of the width of 
the machine, and in dry ſoils, of twice the width, are re- 
commended. For ſowing of narrow high-ridged lands, 
the outſide coulters ſhould be let down, and the middle 
ones raiſed, ſo that the points of the coulters may form 
the ſame curve, that the land or ridge forms. And the 
looſe ſoil harrowed down into the furrows ſhould be re- 
turned to the edges of the lands or ridges, from whence it 
came, by a double mould-board, or other plough, whether 
the land be wet or dry. 


Cloyer or other lays, intended to be ſown by the 
machine, ſhould be ploughed a deep ſtrong furtow, and 
well harrowed, in order to level the ſurface, and to get as 
much looſe ſoil as poſſible for the coulters to work in; 
and when ſown, if any of the ſeed appears in the drills 
uncovered, by reaſon of the ſtiff texture of the ſoil, or 

toughneſs 
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toughneſs of the roots, a light harrow may be taken oyer 
the land; once in a place, which will effeQtually cover the 
ſeed; without diſplacing it at all in the drills. For ſowing 
clays, a conſiderable weight. muſt be applied to the lever 


L, to force the coulters into the ground; and a ſet of 


wrought-iron coulters, well ſteeled, and made ſharp at the 
front edge and bottom, are recommended; they wil 
pervade the foil more readily, conſequently require ſeſi 
draught, and expedite buſineſs more than adequate to the 
additional n 


For every half acre of land intended to be ſown by the 
machine with the ſeed of that very valuable root, (carrot) 
one buſhel of ſaw-daſt, and one pound of carrot: ſeed, 
ſhould be provided; the ſaw-duſt ſhould be made dry, and 
ſifted to take out all the lumps and chips, and divided into 
eight equal parts or heaps; the carrot-ſeed ſhould likewiſe 
be dried, and well rubbed between the hands, to take off 
the beards, ſo that it will ſeparate readily, and being di- 
vided into eight equal parts or heaps, one part of the car- 
rot- ſeed muſt be well mixed with one part of the ſaw-duſt, 
and fo on, till all the parts of carrot-ſeed and ſaw- duſt are 
well mixed and incorporated together, in which ſtate it 
may be ſown very regularly in drills at twelve inches diſ- 
tance, by the cups or ladles, No. 2. Carrot-ſeed reſem- 
bling ſaw-duſt very much in its ſize, roughneſs, weight, 
adheſion, &c. will remain mixed as above during the 
ſowing; a ladle full of ſaw-duſt will, upon an average 


contain three or four carrot-ſeeds, by which means the 


carrot-ſeed cannot be otherwiſe than regular in the drills. 
In attempting to depoſit ſmall ſeeds near the ſurface, it 


may ſo happen that ſome of the ſeeds may not be covered 
with 
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with ſoil; in which eaſe, a light roller may be drawn over 
te land, after the ſeed is ſown, which will not only cover 
the ſeeds, but will alſo, by levelling the ſurface, prepare 
the land for an earlier ning than could otherwiſe have 
taken place, n | ws; 

Tt has always been found Bochums, ſometimes im- 
practicable, to ſow any kind of grain or feed (even broad. 
5 in a high wind. This inconvenience is entirely 
obviated, by placing a ſcreen of any kind of cloth, or a 
ack, fupported by two uprights nailed to the ſides of the 
machine, behind the funnels, which will prevent the graih 
of ſeed belng blown out of its direction in falling from the 
alles into the funnels. Small pipes of tin may alfo be 
put on to the ends of the funnels, to convey the grain or 
ſeed ſo near the ſufface of che land, that the higheſt wind 
ſhall not be able to interrupt its deſcent into the drills. 


That farmers may not be reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſowing their land out of condition, that is, when the ſoil 
is wet and clammy, every exertion ought to be made, in 
ploughing up their lands ready to ſow. as early as poſſible 
in the ſeaſon, that the firſt opportunity of ſowing when the 
land is dry may be embraced ; nothing bids fairer for ſuc- 
ceſs in the drill ſyſtem, than early ſowing; in which caſe 


. 


the plants have time to throw out or multiply ſo many ads ” 


ditional ſtems or offsets as the land is able to ſupport, * 


But if farmers will ſow early, they muſt plough early, 
otherwiſe ſtrong productive ſoils will not be in condition 
to receive the ſeed; and ſuch. extraordinary advantages 
have been uniformly derived from ploughing up ſtubbles 
immediately after the crops haye been carried, that many 

intelligent, 
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Wheat and rye cannot be hoed too early in the ſpring, 


quite dry, at leaſt dry enough to quit the roller. 


1 © 
it 994, * 
intelligent, experimental farmers have declared, that one 
furrow of the plough before winter is worth two or three 
in the ſpring. 


Reſpecting the uſe of the machine, it is frequently re. 
marked, by ſome people not converſant with the properties 
of matter and motion, that the ſoil will cloſe after the coul. 
ters, before the ſeed is admitted into the drills. - Wherea; 
the very contrary is the cafe; for the velocity of the coul. 
ters, in paſſing through the ſoil, is ſo much greater than the 
velocity with which the ſoil cloſes up the drills by its own 
ſpontaneous gravity, that the inciſions or drills will be 
conſtantly open for three or four inches behind the coulters; 
by which means it is morally impoſſible (if the points of 
the funnels ſtand directly hehind the coulters) that the ſeed, 
with the velocity it acquires in falling WI funnelt, 
thall not. be admitted i into the drills. 


Directions for Hoeing, Sc. 


'Tuis hoe [ſee the plate] is worked much in the ſame 
manner as a common Dutch hoe, or ſcuffle, is worked in 
gardens; the handle is elevated or depreſſed, to ſuit the ſize 
of the perſon that works it, by means of an iron wedge 
being reſpectively applied to the upper or under ſide of the 
handle that goes into the ſocket of the hoe, 


provided the ſoil be dry enough to admit of being previ- 
ouſly rolled with a light roller ; nothing facilitates and ex- 
pedites hoeing for the firſt time ſo much as rolling, by 
pulverizing the ſoil and levelling the ſurface ; it ought ne- 
vertheleſs to be omitted, rather than uſed, if the ſoil be not 


The 
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The wings or moulding plates of the hoe, which are 
calculated to earth up the ſoil to the rows of corn, ſo as to 
cauſe the roots to iſſue from the firſt joint of the ſtem above 
the ſurface; which otherwiſe would not have exiſted, 
ſhould never be uſed for the firſt hoeing, but ſhould always 


de uſed for the laſt hoeing, and uſed or not uſed, at the 


option of the farmer, when any intermediate hoeing is 
performed. The laſt hoeing or earthing up ſhould not 
take place till the crop is eight or ten inches high; or till 
the young ears of corn are ſo far advanced in the ſtems, 
as to be aboye the ſurface, of the ſoil, when the earthing up 
is fniſhed. The young ears of corn will, on diſſecting a 
few ſtems, be found to exiſt in embryo as it were, much 
ſooner than is generally, apprehended. The abſurdity of 
rolling any crop after the young ears are formed, and of 
earthing up the ſoil, before they are advanced in the ſtems 
above the ſurface: of the ſoil, muſt be ſelf-evident, In the 
former inſtance they will be cruſhed by the roller; in the 
latter, they will be ſmothered. by the ſoil, The young 
ears of corn will be found to exiſt, as ſoon as the — 
or coronal roots are formed. 
ö BY CH 

The above obſervations on hoeing wheat and'rye, are 
applicable to the hoeing of all ſpring crops ; only the firſt 
hoeing of barley, oats, &c. ſhould take place as ſoon. as the 
ſecond blade or leaf of the young plant appears; and of 
beans, peaſe, &c. as ſoon as the plants can de 3 
in the rows. 4 


The beſt ſeaſon for hoeing is two or three days after 
rain, ot ſo ſoon after rain as the ſoil will quit the inſtru- 
ment in hoeing. Light dry ſoils may be hoed almoſt at 
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olay ſolls ; the ſeaſon for hoeing ſuch is frequently ſhort 
and precarious; every opportunity therefore ſhould: be 
carefully” watched, and eagerly embraced. The two e 
trembs of wet and dry are great enemies of vegetution in 
ſtrong clay ſoils; the bad effects of the fornier,” though 
K difficult to guard againſt, are neverthelefs to be remedied 
in ſome meaſure by ploughs of a better conſtruction, ani 
more properly conducted, than ſuch as ate commonly met 
With in ſtrong clay foils. For if the wing or ſeuther of 
de plough-ſhare were made nearly as wide as the iti. 
tendod furrow, and fixed ſo ad to move parallel to the fur. 
face of the land, the under fide of every furrow would be 
cut parallel to the furface, and a ſmooth floor or futface 
poliſhed'by the bottom of the plough would be found under 
Every furrow, forming a regular plane with an uniform 
deſcent from: the top of a ridge into the witerfurrow; 
upon which poliſhed floor or ſurface, all ſuperfluous water, 
after /filteacting through the looſe ſoil, or furrows turned 
over by the{plough, would find its way readily and prett. 
pitately into the water furrow, at leaſt To as to prevent its 
ſtagnating in the ſoil, ſo as to ſtarve the plants. But ſo 
lar tom guarding as much as poſſible againſt the bad effect 
of ſuper ſluous water ſtagnating in clay ſoils, by the above 
palpable proceſs'-in ploughing, the conſtruction of the 
* ploughs commonly made uſe of, and the method of con- 
ducting dhem in ſtrong elays in ſeveral parts of this king · 
dom, have a direct tendency to the contrary; this is done 
by working their ploughs in ſuch a poſition, that the wing 

or feather of the ſhate, being neither ſo wide as the in- 
tended furrow, nor parallel to the ſurſace when at work, 
but forming an angle of forty or fifty degrees with the 
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fame, or, in other words, moving in an oblique direction 
to the ſurface, turns over not a ſquare or parallel, but ca 
triangular furrow. In which caſe it is ſolf. evident, that 
ſuch lands are only half- ploughed; there being ſo many 
ridges of faſt undiſturbed ſoil, as there are furrows, form- 
ing ſo many troughs or trenches; that of all the ſuper- 
fluous water that ſhall fall upon ſuch, lands, ſo much only 
as ſhall remain over. and above filling the trenches. will he 
able to find its way into. the water-furrows ;-for ſomerclay 
ſoils, indeed all ſoils when puddled, will hold water like-a 
diſh; conſequently ſo much water as the above trenches 
ſhall contain, will remain tlære till it is evaporated by ſun 
and air, ſtarving the plants, and puddling the foil to ſuch a 
degree, that the nutritive quality in the food of plants may 
become ſo far impaired as not to be reſtored; or if it 
ſhould, the tender fibres of the roots of plants may be ſo 
putrified by ſtagnated water as to be incapable ever after of 
anſwering their intended RR in MOR eie ; 


As to the bad effects of Reon clay ſoils . in ary 
weather, nothing more eaſy to prevent ;. for-there/is a pe- 
riod between the time of clay ſoils running together, ſo as 
to puddle by ſuperfluous wet, and the time of-their caking 
by drought, that they are as. tractable as need be. Now 
this is the time, this is the juncture for hoeing; and fo 
much land as ſhall be thus, ſeaſonably hoed, will not cake 
or cruſt upon the ſurface, as it otherwiſe would have done, 
till it has been ſoaked or drenched again with rain; in 
which caſe the hoeing is to-be repeated, as ſoon as the ſoil 
will quit the inſtrument, and as often as neceſlary; by 
which time, the growing crop will hegin to cover the 
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ground, ſo as to act as a ſcreen to the ſurface of the land, 
againſt the intenſe heat of the ſun, and thereby prevent, in 
great meaſure, the bad effects of the ſoil's caking in dry 
weather. 


When land is to be laid down with ſeeds, the ſeeds muſt 
not be ſown, as uſual, with the grain, but the day the laſt 
hoeing is to be performed, If feeds are ſown when barley 

is ſown, hoeing is excluded, conſequently the great ad- 

-vantages of drilling are fruſtrated; but not being ſown til 
- "the laſt hoeing is juſt going to take place, every purpoſe is 
anſwered. For the crop is hot only improved by hoeing, 
but the ſoil in the ſpaces between the rows of corn, being 
cleared from weeds, and pulverized by hoeing, will be in 
much better condition to receive the ſeeds; and the ſeeds 
being ſown'broadcaſt juſt before the laſt hoeing, will be 
incorporated with the ſoil by the action of the hoe, ſo a 
to vegetate much better, and produce a much better crop 
than uſual,” The wings or moulding plates of the hoe 
may, or may not be uſed at all upon land that is to li 
down with ſeeds, 


- Such ſtrong weeds as may grow directly in the rows of 
corn, and out of the reach of the hoe to cut up, ſhould be 
plucked up by hand, to prevent their coming to maturity, 


nnd dropping their ſeeds upon the foil, that has been pre- 


viouſly mace clean by hoeing. 
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Azricus XXXI. IM 
Account of a Crop of Beans and Turnips in 
alternate Rows. 
(By Mr. jon Burr, of Kingſton, near Taunton, ] 
GENTLEMEN, | 


I reply to your Secretary's enquiries relative to 
my drilled crop of beans, with turnips in the 
intervals, I ſend you the following particulars ;— 


The field meaſures ſix ſtatute. acres and a quar- 
ter, and is a good eByer 15. 2 


The beans were FO" in drills near two feet 
apart, on two Ps and haxſe-hoed three 
times, the turnips being ſown in, the intervals at 
the third or laſt hoeing. There has been no kind 
of manure or dreſſing laid on the land for fix crops 


paſt, nor is there any need of it, as I find by ex- 


perience, that drilling 
the end fully.“ | 


and horſe-hoeing anſwer 


The weight of turnips was 37 tons 5 cyt. per 
acre, as meaſured and weighed by Mr. PavIER, 
and Mr. Hzaprorp. Theſe turnips are now feed- 
ing off. Thirty-one head of horned cattle, ſixty- 


\ * The cop af beans was near three quarters per acre- 
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ſeven ſheep, and twenty- ſix pigs, have been main. 
tained wholly by them for a month paſt; and what 
remains will keep them at leaſt a month longer, 
The whole expence of drawing and carting them 
into an adjacent field for the cattle, is between fix 
and ſcyen ſhillings per acre. 


IJ am, &c. 
. wy eg JOHN BUL. 
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n, further Account of th this Grp. 


1 gu to the Secretary.) 
PO Ohm rt nn eg oro, 


M. "oY Blur, of A called upon me on 
Wedneſday laſt! requeſting | weald view the crop 
of 5 which j you had teh to him about. 


© "Accordingly, (efterday) I went to ſee it; and 
muſt confeſs it gave me great pleaſure; therefore 
beg leave to make a few remarks upon it. I ws 
informed that this field (which contains little more 
than ſix acres) has been under a courſe of drill 
huſbandry for five or ſix ſucceſſive years, during 
which time it has had no_ manure or top-drefling, 
Beans were drilled upon it laſt ſpring, at leſs than 
two feet diſtance, They were horſe-hoed 1 * 


"= 
at 
I, 
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OS! 
and at the third hoeing, the turnips were ſown pro- 
miſcuouſſy among them. This was about Mid- 
ſummer; and from this time nothing has been done 
in the field but TANG Fe NG and ane 
am 0H che land. | | 
a no 2014719 50 0 | 13 
The _ was believed to' be confidlehabty above' 
twenty buſhels per acre, which is much more than 
were produced by any other method in our neigh- 
bourhood the laſt ſeaſon; This account I had 
before -T went into the field; conſequently, I did 
not expect to ſee any extraordinary crop of turnips, 
where no trouble or expence (not even ſo much as 
to cover the ſeed) had been taken. However, 1 
was much miſtaken, and therefore was deſirous 
of knowing the weight per acre. I accordingly 
marked out a perch, which, after a cloſe examina- 
tion, I thought to be a fair ſample of the field. 
We had them drawn and weighed, the nett weight 
was $21 lbs. which. I calculate to Nr of T7 ö 
tons and 5 cut. Pet nen. | 
When you conſider 51 ue was no crop volt, 
no preparation, dreſſing, nor any expence hat- 
ever, (except that of the ſeed, and ſowing it) you 
will undoubtedly allow it to be a' very profitable 
crop; and that it muſt be entirely owing to the 
_ of the ground. by frequent hoeings. I 
83 muſt 


al 
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muſt confeſs, it appears. to me one of the beſt re. 


commendations of the * 5 that-I have 
eyer known or heard of. 


Since I was at Mr. BuLrT's, I have had informa. 
tion of two other crops on a ſimilar plan, only 
with this difference, that the turnips were ſown 
among the beans at the ſecond horſe-hoceing. Theſe 
crops of turnips are alſo very good; and the beans 
were more than double the value of thoſe raiſed in 
the uſual mode of huſbandry. I think it is very 
evident, that the beans preſerye the turnips from 
the fly; and as no expence or trouble attends 
this practice, I apprehend it will ſoot: become 
more general. | | 


Perſuaded, however, I am, that it can never 
anſwer but where the ground is made very clean, 
by the crops for a few preceding years having been 
well borſe-hoed.. I alſo think the beans (which 
here are leſs than two fect apart) ſhould have more 
room. The ſun and air would be more freely ad- 


mitted, and they would receive leſs damage from 
the operation of the hoe. 


THOMAS PAVIER. 
22 Dec. 12, 1785. 


[N. B. 


ET IS Þ, 


[N. B. The uncommon ſucceſs of this experiment 
ſeems at leaſt to militate againſt. what we have ſaid in the 
notes on Mr. AnpERDUN's crop of beans and turnips; 
but the caſes are by no, means ſimilar, Though the land 
in both inſtances is called a heavy clay, they are very dif- 
ferent. Mr. A's is poor, wet, and cold, The other a good, 
rich clay, and, we apprehend, naturally mixed with a kind 
of marie, which is called clay by perſons not thoroughly 
acquainted with the nice diſtinction of foils apparently 
alike, but very different in their nature. Our prinsiple, 
therefore, that oold, wet, clay lands are unſuitable. for 
turnips, remains unaffected by this experiment; and 
general practice confirms the truth of the theory.] | 


lm 
— 


A ſecond Letter from Mr, Pavier, on the ſame Subject. 
81 8 101 | 


BESIDES Mr. BuLT's crop of drilled beans and 
turnips, (of which you have had already an account) 
there were laſt ſummer two other crops in the neigh- 
bourhood on the ſame plan, managed nearly alike 
with reſpe& to the beans, and the beans of nearly 
equal value; viz, drilled in rows about twenty-two 
inches diſtance, twice horfe-hoed, and the produce 
from about twenty-five to thirty buſhels the com- 
puted acre, or (ſuppoſing the perch to be fifteen 
feet) from thirty to thirty-ſix buſhels the ſtatute acre. 


I muſt here obſerve, that the laſt ſummer was very 
unfavourable 
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unfavourable to the beans, and that the produce 
per acre in the common huſbandry was not, on an 
average, in this neighbourhood, equal to a third 
part of the above quantity. From the beſt intel. 
ligence L have been able to obtain, one, of theſe 
crops, of. turnips was conſiderably better than Mr, 
Boris they were ſoun ina field of nine computed 
acres on the loth of June, after the ſecond: horſe. 
hocing; but whether the ſecond hoeing vas per- 
formed too ſoon, the ground not clean, or whatever 
ele might be the cauſe, the beans were weeded by 
hand twice afterwards, and I ſuppoſe the turnips 
were ſomewhat benefited by it. A very intelligent 
farmer, who went to ſce the crop, who has lately 
done a little in the dril! huſbandry, and on whoſe 
veracity I can depend, has aſſured me that this was 
the beſt crop of turnips he ever beheld, 
alli“ | 

The turnip-ſced,in the other crop was 7 in by 
a hand- drill between, the rows of beans; but the 
farmer being unuſed to a drill of that kind, the 
work was badly performed, the turnips being in 
ſome places vaſtly too thick, and altogether as 
much too thin in others; the farmer has told me 
himſelf, that v hero they happened to be of a pro- 
per ſize of thickneſs, it was one of the moſt pro- 
fitable crops he ever had. This was on a very wet, 
heavy ſail, not very favourable for turnips. , 

va) Though 
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Though here is no experiment fairly and accu. 
nately made, or properly related, I think the fol- 
lowing concluſions may be Juſtly drawn _ the 
n . 61 | fo 


uh That with mars * in eee. wen 
dalling and horſe-hoeing is vaſtly — to the 
common mode of n = ana! 


Hat 
440. That the beans are undoubtedly 3 a good 
preſervative. of the turnips from the Geprecationa 


of the fly. And, ole 


Zaly. That as by this method no crop is lol, 
and conſequently no rent, and but a mere trifle of 
expence- (if any) chargeable to the turnip crop, 
it muſt be one of the moſt profitable,” as well as 
the moſt certain method of propagating that uſeful 
root ever yet practiſed; 


I might have -procured ſome other inſtances of 
the advantages attending this method the laſt ſea- 
lon on ſome, ſmaller ſcales; but they would only 
have tended to corroborate the above conoluſion re- 
ſpecting the fly, which I preſume will obtain credit 
without further proofs, and induce ſome of your in- 


of this there cannot be a doubt. 


f This we much wiſh to ſee fully proved by deciſive experiments 
wade in different parts of turnip fields, 


genious 
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genious correſpondents to give it a fait trial, and 
e 5277 


1 ſhall only take the liberty to obſerve further, 
that if I had an opportunity of trying this method, 
I believe I ſhould drill the beans in rows at a 
greater diſtance, in order that the turi ips might be 
hand-hoed eaſily ; that I ſhould prefer the ſmall 
London tick-bean to any other, by reaſon of their 
ſhortneſs, and being ſuch great bearers; and that 
F ſhould take off their tops as foon as the under 
bloſſoms begin to decay, which I am convinced 
would be of great ſervice. 


I am, &c, 


 Wift-Monkion, THOMAS PAVIER. 
Feb. 11, 1786. 
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AxzTicLeE XXXII. 
Experiment on drilling Horfe-Beans, 


/ [By GeorGe WINTER, eſq.] 


SIR, 


TY attention for near ſeven years paſt has 
been employed on improvements in agricul- 
ture; and as under, I have extracted from my mi- 


nute book, the particulars of the few acres I have 
„ this 


tm 
this year drilled with horſe-beang, which (if the 
gentlemen” will think it worthy * peruſal) is 
cee ſervice. | 


The field deer Bom acres) which produced 
the beans, was ſo barren; that I could not let it in 
the year 1783 for ten ſhillings an acre;' the ſoil 
about four inches deep, on a very ſtiff clay, was 
about nine years paſt greatly impoveriſhed by burn... 
ing, and improper cultivation. By my mode of 
management, it produced me laſt year upwards of 
one hundred and eighty buſhels of excellent cone 
wheat, nine gallon meaſure;*® one hundred and 
forty. of which 1 fold for feed at ſeven ſhillings 
and nine-pence : per buſhel; the remainder made 
em good bread 18 family. 


Time did not permit my ploughing ß th 
ground, before the beginning of December laſt; 


and it was then done careleſsly, in irregular ridges 
from four feet. and half to fix feet wide, as I in- 

tended it to have been again ploughed twice more 
in the ſpring. The ſevere froſt fruſtrated my in- 
tentions ; this field could not be cultivated before 
April. The ſurface was well pulverized by the 
froſt, and on ploughing a ſingle ridge, I found 
the under- ſtratum of too hard and conſolidated a 


About 28 buthels and a half per acre Wincheſter meaſure, 


texture 


[68 
texture to afford me the leaſt expectation of ſue- 
ceſs by further ploughings. As che ſeaſon was ſo 
far advanced, I ventured in that condition (rather 
than loſe the opportunity of a crop) to drill in 
horſe:beans, two buſhelsito-an'tacre; in the beſt 
manner I could, in rows twenty-ſeven inches diſ. 
tant, three inches deep, and three inches apart in 
the rows, with irregular intervals between! choſe 
different ſize'ridges ; which drilling was performed 
in eight hours, on the 20th of April laſt. This 
was the firſt operation of my new! machine the 
cylinders whereof being tben made of uoο were 
injured by the hard neſs of the beans, conſequently, 
by its continual friction, did not deliver the beats, 
at the laſt working, ſo regularly as I could have 
wiſhed; nevertheleſs, my beans appeared, in 2 
very ſhort time, ſuperior to any planted by 75 
— ns fields. ; Jon bi on 

4 an 000 25 1936 

a Quiche 26th * 26th of May, the whole field 
was hoed, with an inſtrument containing three tri- 
angular flat ſhares; fixed in a plank, with a' ſhort 
beam and wheel to render the working ſteady; and 

govern the depth, being about two inches; which 
cut the weeds, the three ſhares clearing the breadth 
of near two feet, being guided by handles, the 
ſame as a plough. The ſecond hoeing was per- 
formed as before, on the 26th and 27th of June. 

| I; 


1 
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It was after this worked with a ſmall horſe drag 
rake, three feet long and eighteen inches broad, 
with handles to guide it. The third hoeing 
was executed with a Norfolk plough, had of you; 
turning the looſened mould to the beans. I had 
the ſatisfaction to find my ground work well during 
the exceſſive dry ſeaſon, and on examining other 
grounds managed in the common way, found my 
crop far ſuperior, which can be proved by farmers 
of credit and reputation, I cannot as yet aſcertain 
the produce, not having had them threſhed, 
which: ſhould not be performed till near Chriſtmas, 
it being neceſſary to let them remain in ſtack till 
about that time, before which * will not be 
ſufficiently hardened. 


In Nebrimey laſt, I took the opportunity of about 
three days of mild weather, to plough up an old 
piece of ground about three acres; which, rather 
than let it lie a fallow; likewiſe drilled with horſe- 
beans as before. On the 28th of April; it was 
once horſe and hand-hoed only; ftom the appear- 
ance of that crop, I apprehend I ſhall be a loſer by 
it, Butas it is now ploughing up for wheat, the 
ground appears in a much better ſtate, than if it 
had had a compleat ſummer fallow. My other bean 
grounds that were horſe-hoed, were laſt year in- 
tended for wheat, which the ſeaſon did not permit 
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me to drill; as the ridges were from four to near 
five feet wide, I planted on a part, the 4th of April, 
Windſor beans, at fix inches diſtance in ſingle rows 
on a ridge. After being horſe-hoed in May, the 
intervals were planted with potatoes, which were 
afterwards horſe-hoed with the beans. My crop is 
not yet threſhed, therefore cannot aſcertain the 
produce, but it was allowed on inſpection to be the 
heſt according to the ſeaſon. 


On other parts of the above grounds, I planted 
dwarf ſpeckled kidney-beans, the latter. end of 
May and beginning of June, at three inches dif. 
tance in ſingle rows, ſome between the broad beans, 
others between the four feet rows of potatoes; the 
latter were much injured by the potatoe haulm, 
which over-ran the kidney-beans; the former, 
having ſufficient room between the broad beans, 
were well-kidded, and -have every appearance of 
being productive. From the length of their hori- 
zontal roots, and the ſpace the branches occupieds 
I am by experience convinced, they are more pro- 
ductive by being planted at fix inches diſtance in 
the rows, than if planted nearer. 


I have likewiſe experienced, that horſe-beans 
at four inches diſtance, in ſingle rows about two 
feet ſix to eight inches apart, are much more ad- 

| | vantageous 
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untageous than having any thing planted or ſowed 
in the intervals, when the land is intended for a 
ſucceeding crop of wheat; as ſuch intervals admit 
of frequent horſe-hoeings, by which the land af. 
terwards requires only being formed into proper 
ridges for wheat. 


My pea field, of about four acres, was broke 
up the 28th of November laſt; drilled, on one 
ploughing only, with two buſhels of, peaſe per acre, 
at the diſtance of twenty-ſeven inches between the 
cows; and was once horſe-hoed on the 11th of 
june: the produce twelve buſhels per acre, The 
foil was rather wet, ſix inches deep, on a ſtiff ſtony 
clay. When ploughed, it was full of cammacks 
and ſome ant-hills, and worked very rough; but 
by being well ploughed and dragged after the peaſe 
were off, has been brovgat ue duck d Rive ies 202d 
mit of having wheat drilled in it. 


All my little horſe-hoeings, eee in the 
whole to about thirty-three or thirty-ſour acres, 
have been, according to my directions, well exe- 
cuted by Wm. EpwarDs, a boy, and one horſe, 
which performed four acres a day. The horſe, 
not being -accuſtamed to ſuch work, induced me 
to employ a boy (who walked between the rows 
leading the horſe) rather than run the riſque of 
the horſe's injuring the crops, 
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As my drilled Siberian wheat and barley are not 
yet threſhed, I cannot aſcertain the produce, but 
from appearances it is much better than any ſowed 
in the common way. | 


The few drill-ploughs I have ſeen, have ap- 
peared to me to be very complex, which was my 
inducement for conſtructing the one I now uſe, 
Upwards of twelve months have been employed 
w bring it to its preſent ſtate, which, in making 
frequent alterations, has already been extremely 
expenſive. Its cylinders, ow, are ſolid and laſt- 
ing; and although (at preſent) it works well, drill. 
ing all my wheat on land that will permit, it 
muſt undergo another alteration to make it per- 
ſectly compleat. 


Under theſe circumſtances, I am extremely ſorry 
it is not yet in my power to comply with your 
requeſt; but ſhall be able in a few months, after 
my wheat, &c. are all planted, to make it com- 
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| an, Sir, 
| Your moſt obedient PIPER, 
one. Mo.? 2, 178 1 ' GEO. WINTER. 
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. Aries XXIII. 
1 Lee, for raiſing of Potaties, 
By Mr. Jounn Barannd l a 


"GenTLaMEN, : Ong 


Premium having been offered by * Bath 


Agriculture Society, for the cultivation of 


potatoes by farmers, &c. whoſe rent does not ex- 
ceed forty pounds per annum; and the increaſe of 
that valuable root being of great conſequence to 
the poor, I flatter myſelf it will not be thought 
impertinent in me to give ſome inſtructions for the 
raiſing them to advantage. 

As I ſhall point out various methods, it may be 
right to inform thoſe who; have only a ſmall ſpot 
of — how a my in a plentiful crop. 


Firſt think the ci ſhould V dug twelve inches 
deep, if the ſoil will allow of it; aſter this, a hole 
ſhould be opened about ſix inches deep, and horſe- 
dung, or long litter, ſhould be put therein about 
three inches thick: this hole ſnould not be more 
than twelve inches in diameter; upon this dung 
or litter, a potatoe ſhould be planted whole, upon 
which a little more dung ſhould be ſhaken, and then 

Vox. III. T earth 
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earth muſt be put thereon, In like manner the 
whole plot of grtund muſt be planted, taking care 
that each potatoe be at leaſt ſixteen inches apart; 
and when the young ſhoots make their appearance, 
they ſhould have freſn mould drawn round them 
with a hoe; and if the tender ſhoots are covered, 
it will prevent the froſt from injuring them; they 
ſnauld again be earthed when the ſhoots make a 
ſecond appearance, but not be covered, as in all 
erer Way the ſeaſon will then on — deine; 


A plentiful n © of lie ſhould be given 
them, and the perſon who'performs this buſineſs 


-.. ſhquld never tread upon the plant, or the hillock 


that is raiſed round it; as the lighter the carth is, 
the more room the pron will have to expand. 
4 | VT -# 

I obtained the laſt abe 4 ſingle rot thus 
planted very near ſorty pounds weight of large 
potatoes, and from almoſt every other root upon 
the ſame- plot of ground; from fiſteen to twenty 
pounds weight; and I will venture to aſſtrt, that, 

except the foil be ſtoney or gravelly, ten pounds 
or half a peck of potatoes may almoſt always be 
obtained from each root, by purſuing the foregoing 
method. But erer ſets will not 


= for this purpoſe. 


The 
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The ſecond method will ſuit the indolent, or 
thoſe who have not time to dig their ground, and 
chat is, where weeds much abound and have not 
been cleared in the winter, a trench may be opened 
ina ſtrait line the whole length of the ground, and 
about ſix inches deep; in this trench the potatoes 
ſhould be planted about ten inches apart; cuttings 
or ſmall potatoes will do for this method. When 
they are laid in the trench, the weeds that are on 
the ſurface may be pared off on each fide about ten 
inches from it, and be turned upon the plants; 
another trench ſhould then be dug, and the mould 
that comes out of it turned carefully on the weeds. 
It muſt not be forgot, that each trench ſhould be 
regularly dug, that the potatoes may be throughout 
the plot ten or twelve inches from each other. 


This ſlovenly method will in general raiſe more 
potatoes than can be produced by digging the ground 
twice, and dibbling in the plants; and the reaſon 
is, that the weeds lighten the ſoil, and give the 
roots room to expand, They ſhould be twice hoed, 
and earthed up in rows. And here note, that if 
cut potatoes are to be planted, every cutting ſhould 
have two eyes, for though fewer ſets will be ob- 
tained, there will be a greater certainty of a crop, 
W or is deftroyed' by grubs 
in the earth. 
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Where a crop of potatoes fails in part, (as will 
ſometimes be the caſe in 'a dry ſeaſon) amends 
may till be made by laying a little dung upon the 
knots of the ſtraw or haulm of thoſe potatoes that 
do appear, and covering them with mould; each 
knot or joint thus ordered will, if the weather 
prove wet aſterwards, en more n than 
the original roots. 


I have raiſed potatoes from the apples that grow 
on the haulm, but they were very ſmall the firſt 
year, though I found them much increaſe in ſize, 
when they were planted again the ſecond year; 
but I do not think they will ever anſwer any 


good Seeg 


I bbs the laſt year from the ſmalleſt pota- 
toes planted whole, from four to fix pounds at a 
root, and ſome of the fingle potatoes weighed near 
two pounds. Theſe were dug in as before men- 
tioned, in trenches where the ground was covered 
with weeds, and the ſoil was a ſtiff loamy clay. I 
know theſe ſmall potatoes are held in contempt for 
planting, by thoſe whoſe prejudice will not ſuffer 
them to try experiments; but I can aſſure them, 
that they will upon trial fully anſwer their expec- 
tations; though I adviſe by no means to dibble in 
potatoes, as the — who uſes the dibble treads 

the 
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the Sing; and prevents the young el! from 
r . F209 


Agood crop may be obtained by with pota- 
toes upon turf at about twelve or fourteen inches 
apart, and upon beds of about ſix feet wide, on 
each ſide of which a trench "ſhould be opened 
about three feet wide, and the turf that comes 
from thence ſhould be laid with the grafly fide 
downwards upon the potatoes; a ſpit of mould 
ſhould next be taken from the trenches, and be 
ſpread over the turf, and in like manner the whole 
plot of ground that is deſigned to be planted muſt 
be treated. And remark, that when the young 
ſhoots - appear, another ſpit of mould from the 
trenches ſhould be ſtrewed over the beds fo as to 
cover the ſhoots; this will prevent the froſt from 
injuring them, encourage them to expand, and 
totally deſtroy the young weeds; and when the 
potatoes are taken up in the autumn, a careful 
perſon may turn the earth again into the trenches, 
ſo as to make the ſurface level; and it will be right 
to remark, that from the ſame ground a better crop 
of potatoes may be obtained the following year. 


For field planting, a. good (if not the beſt) 
method is to dung the land, which ſhould be once 
ploughed previous thereto; and when it is ploughed 

T 3 a ſecond 
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a ſecond time, a careful perſon ſhould drop the 
potatoe plants before the plough in every third 
furrow at about eight or ten inches apart. Plants 
that are cut with two eyes are beſt for this purpoſe. 
My reaſon for planting them at ſo great a diſtance 
as every third furrow, is, that when the ſhoots 
appear, a horſe-hoe may go upon the twa vacant 
furrows to keep them clean; and after they ate 
thus hoed, they ſhould. be moulded up in ridges; 
and if this crop be taken up about October or No- 
vember, the land will be in excellent condition to 
receive a crop of Wheat. Lands that are full of 
twitch or couch graſs may be made clean by this 
method, as the horſe-hoeing is as good as a ſum- 
mer fallow j and if, when the potatoes are taken 
up, women and children were to pick out fuch 
filth, not any traces of it would remain; and by 
lay ing it on heaps. and burning it, a n of 
Aſhes would be 8 es manure. 


After, china, none ſhould ever dibble in 
potatoes,'as the perſons who dibble, plant, or hoe 
them, will all tread the ground, by which means it 
will become ſo bound, that the young fibres cannot 
expand; nor did I cver hear, that from the dib- 
bling method, more than fifty or ſixty ſacks were 
produced from one acre; whereas, by ploughing 
them in as bcfore-directed, I have obtained more 
than one hundred ſacks per acre, 
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Indeed, I have known 1 good crops obtained by 
the land rwice, and dropping the plants 
in every. ther turraw, and by hand-hoging and 
carthing them up afterwards as the gardeners do 
peaſe; but this method is not equal to the other. 
Vacant places in hedge-rows might be grubbed 
and planted with. potatoes, and a good crop might 
be expected; . as the leaves of trees, thorns, Bec, 
1 Hod manure, and will ſurpriſingly encou- 
rage their growth, and gratify the wiſhes of the 
planter, who, by cultivating ſuch places, will then, 
wake the moſt of his ground, and it will be in fine 
order to receive a crop of corn the following year. 


I ſhall now conclude by noting, that gravelly, 
ſtony, chalky, or ſtiff clay land, will never produce 
many potatoes; and the few they do produce, will 
be cankered and only fit for pigs; it is therefor: 
A reimen 15 


11 theſe few looſe hints are worthy the accept» 
ance of the Bath Agriculture Society, I am happy 
in having the honour of communicating them, and 
am; with great deference, 

Their obedient ſeryant, 
JOSIAH HAZARD. 


Stoney- Littleton, Feb. 18, 1786. 
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I Rejoice to learn from "you, Wat uur Patriotic 
Society are preparing to print à tllird volume 
of their correſpondence; the two former give ſuch 

general ſatisfaction, and were ſo truly uſeſuf to the 
publick, that every well wiſher to the proſpetity. 
of this n: muſt — r a mn 
of them. unn. 14907 


In conſequence of the great approbation you &x. 
preſſed of my breed of cows, when IJ had the plea- 
ſure of ſhewing you my farm laſt ſummer;1 rake 
the opportunity of mentioning ſome particular 
relative to them, in what articles I think them pre- 
ferable to the other breeds, with the mode of their 
treatment, and the ' uſual profit of them The 
cows you ſaw were bred from the polled or horn- 
leſs Suffolk dun- coloured cows; (than which, for 
profit, though not for beauty, I think, with the moſt 
intelligent Mr. Youxs, there is not ſo valuable a 
breed in England) by a Derbyſhire black and white 
pull, given me by my friend Lord TownsnenD. 
W mixture produced their uncommon colour of 
wouſe 
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mouſe. and white; as well as that ſhape and make 
«hich pleaſed you, and is ſo muchreſteemed by the 
beſt judges of vattle f their heads and neeks being 
ſmall, their legs ſhort, carenſes large and deep, 
and loins remarkably broad; and being of greater 
veight in ſeemingly'leſs compaſs than any beaſts 
| ever ſaw ; whether, from being without horns, 
om being conſtantly kept in ſnedded yards or 
houſes during the winter, from their nature or 
from theſe. cauſes altogether, they are ſo tame and 
docile, that I never knew any "miſchief done by 
them to any other animal. In the ſummer, for the 
fake of ſhade, and in the winter for ſhelter, they 
herd together in the manner of ſheep;' without of- 
ſering the leaſt injury to each other. They feed in 
the park in ſummer; and in winter, ſuch of them 
4 are not in full milk, are fed in the yards on 
barley or oat ſtraw, and on the leaves and of al of 
me turnips, which are given to thoſe which have 
more lately calved, and are kept in the houſe; thoſe 
houſed have therefore, you ſee, the roots, and beſt 
of the turnips or cabbages with ſtraw, (for hay is 
never given here to cows.) Their average profit 
per annum, when a regular account of them was 


kept a few years ſince, was, after all charges de- 
dutted for keeping, and every fair article of ex- 
pence, four pounds per cow; but as this profit will 
probably be found ſhort of the profit of many other 

breeds 
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breeda, it ſhould be mentioned, that the weight of 
theſe beaſts on an average, as they are in milking, 
does not exceed thirty- ſix ſtone; ſome indeed are 


bigger, but others are not ſo lange. For hardinef, 
docility, and ſhape, I think there are few to com. 
pare to them. But to obtain, and preſerve the 
laſt, in theſe, and every ſpegies of animal, there 
ſhould be an uuiſorm and canſtati attention paid 
tio the rearing always the beſt and prime uſ the ſtock, 
and getting rid of every. other. That, and that 
alone, will, 1 believe, go near to enſure a 1 
— and handſome ſtock of 2 Wale, 


von will net be ſorry; ho to Aon het 
was the produce of ſome of the different kinda of 
the potatoes you ſaw growing in my experiment 
field; I will therefore inſorm you, that the white 
Champain (of which you ſaw about two actes) 
produced me at the rate of: three hundred and 
ſarty· ſix buſhels per acre. That another kind, pro- 
cured me by a friend from Mancheſter, (of which 
I had ſuſſicient to plant fix rods, or perches of 


land) produced at the rate of fix hundred and furt · 
eight buſhels per acre; and that the ſort given me 
by our ingenious friend Mr. Riosv, who received 
them from Liverpool, and u hich had been only 
two or three years before raiſed from ſeed, uere 
planted on one, and the ninth part of a rod or 


perch 
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h of land; and produced at the rate of one 
thouſand and eighty buſhels per acre.' The Cham- 

in were fit for uſe ſodner than the two other 
kinds, by about ſix weeks; but were neither ſo 
urge, nor numerous upon the roots, All tkeſe 
kinds were dry, mealy, and well flavoured, ſcareely 
differing from euch other in taſte! They were alt 
eultivated by the plough, in the ſame field, in the 
ume manner, and at the ſame time; the difference 
of the produce is prodigious, owing, I conceive; 
in ſome meaſure, to their having been longer, or 
more lately raiſed from the ſeed; this obſervation 
has, I know; been made by others: but be it as it 
may, I will propagate the laſt ſort upon as large a 
ſcale as my ſtock of them will permit; and if I 
ind them continue as productive as in the laft year, 
[ will be ſure to communicate the ſtock to you, if 
you wiſh to have it. I have chiefly applied them 
to the feeding of hogs. When boiled, and given 
to fattening ſwine, 1 have not found them anſwer 
alone; but mixed 'with an equal part of barley, or 
buck-meal, I have had them equally fat, and in as 
ſhort a time, as thoſe which were. fed with either 
of the meals alone. Given raw, they are admi- 
nble for ſore ſwine, or cows, or bullocks. Our 
poor people are now ſo fond of them, and find 
ſuch ſupport from them, that they are very generally 


cultivated by them for ſome miles round this place, 
| © It 
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lt is much to be wiſhed they were univerſally en- 
couraged,. The different houſes of — this 
county. ws eee the uſe of men, 


Ol 13: 7 755 * vt 416i; 


The * ogy agen 
— but reſerved until the latter pan 
of the ſpring, when no other green vegetable can 
be had. The cabbages were, uſed during the laſt 
ſnow, and weighed moſt of them, after the loſs,of 
- their mg leaves, upwards of a on each,” 


5 am, with the lincereſt good wiſhes, 
Your obedient humble ſervant,” 
n es BEE VOR. 


Hetbe, Norfolk, Jon 28, 1786,, 
. Axxicxr XXXV, | 
0 River Weeds as @ Manure. 


| GENTLEMEN, 


MONGST the variety of manures that have 
been recommended to give a ſtimulus to the 
vegetative principle in land, 1 do not recollect the 
weeds of rivers to have been mentioned by any 
writer on agriculture, Sea weeds have been found, 


by 
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by long and repeated practice, to be very efficacious 
in promoting vegetation; eſpecially when reduced 
to putridity by mixing them in compoſt with lime 
ind earth. But theſe can only be locally applied: 
The interior parts of the kingdom receive no ad- 
vintage from them; but river weeds might be 
collected, and applied with equal, = not FR 
en in almoſt _ „ 


Being Benn by a river, I had pagan re- 
gretted the quantity of weeds impeding the ſtream, _ 
and being the occaſion of many little iſlands form- 
ing, which frequently in very rainy ſeaſons. cauſed 
floods and inundations, deſtructive of convenience, 
and ſometimes of liſe. To prevent this in ſome 
meaſure, it is uſual for the weeds in common un- 
navigable rivers, to be cut twice in the ſummer 
months. In this practice, the occupiers of mills 
and of meadows are intereſted ;- the latter from the 
fear of inundations on the ſuddenneſs of heavy 
rains; the formey:peculiarly ſo to open the current, 
and admit the water below to paſs away freely. 
But little care is taken to diſincumber the ſtream, 
unleſs in ſome places to dra them out on the 
banks, where they are ſuffered to remain as a nui- 
lance, without any uſeful or profitable application. 
Having frequently obſerved this, I determined to 
uy their effect as a manure in their green ſtate. , I 

therefore 


it; When the maſs was removed, it did not 
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therefore tried them on ſome garden ground, and 
they appeated to anſwer my expectation. But a; 


this ſmall experiment was not fully decifive, I pre. 


vailed on a neighbouring farmer to try them on one 
acre in a large turnip field then preparing, and on 


that acre entirely to omit any of the compoſt with 


which the reſt of the field was manured. This he 
exactly conformed to, and threw the water weed 
into every furrow that was at the next turn 
filled up by the plough. The conſequence waz, 
that by the moiſture and fermentation of the weeds, 
the ſeeds vegetated much ſooner than on the reſt of 
the field; [They alſo grew quicker, and were ſu. 
perior both in the ſize of the roots and luxuriance 
of the leaves, ſo as to render the Alt very con. 
nn in the field. | 


But r obliges me to remark, that in 
the ſucceeding crop, (barley) there was a perceivable 
inferiority to the reſt of the land. Whether this 
proceeded from the weeds or ſome other cauſe, [ 
cannot determine; but the ſucceſs of this trial 
(with reſpect to the turnips) being decifively in its 
favour, induced me, in the following ſummer, to 
collect a conſiderable quantity of theſe weeds, and 
to lay them by the ſide of a common reſervoir of 
dung, bur not to incorporate them with any part of 


appear 
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appear to have imbibed any of the manure. This 
| laid on ſome land of my own, ſimilar to that on 
which the former experiment was made. It was 


ploughed in the latter end of October the ſame 


year on a peaſe ſtubble, and wheat /e/ by hand upon 
it, The whole field was a good crop, and the part 
on which the weeds were laid not at all inferior to 
the reſt, on which ſtable-dung had been ſpread in 
the uſual mode of the Norfolk huſbandry; Though 
this experiment was made as unmixed as poſſible, 
with a view. to aſcertain the vegetative virtue re- 
ſulting from the weeds ſingly, (and proved it by 
the crop being equal to thoſe; parts of the field 
which had been dunged) yet I conceive, it would 
at with additional energy when mixed in compoſt 
with other manures. It would probably quicken 
their operation, and derive from them a perma- 
nency which ſeems moſt likely to reſult from an 
union of animal and vegetable ſalts and oils. That 
they ſucceeded without mixture on a light ſandy 
foil in the turnip crop experiment, is evident; and 
as the time of their firſt cutting, is that of ſowing 
turnips, it gives opportunity for thus applying 
them with little trouble or expence. 


I am, &c. y 
JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 
Nerwich, Feb. 4, 1784. , 
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On 1 e of Buck Meat, Wheat, and Nan 
A4 alternately; and the uſes of Buck-Wheat. 
ls a Letter to the Secretary.) 

* St, | 
AM not only at all times well inclined to for- 
ward the views of your patriotick eſtabliſhment, 

but IT conſider the flattering teſtimony of the So- 
ciety's approbation, which I lately received for 
raiſing a crop of buck-wheat, to have impoſed on 

me a particular obligation to communicate the beſt 
information in my power, reſpecting the cultivation 
of that” vegetable; and this I undertake with the 
more readineſs, from a conviction of its great 
utility, and that it deſerves the attention of every 
tillage farmer, 


It was in 1780 that 1 began this culture, 
About ſeven acres of a ſandy ſoil on Briſlington 
common,“ having been firſt tolerably well cleanſed 
from brambles, furze, &c. received one ploughing. 
To reduce the irregularities of the ſurface, it was 
rolled; and on the gth of June in that year, two 
buſhels and a half of buck-wheat per acre ſown, 
the ground rolled again without harrowing. 


* 0 piece of land, at that time juſt incloſed. 
The 
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The vegetation appeared in five or fix days, as is 
conſtantly the caſe be the weather wet or dry. The 
gtowth was ſo rapid, that the fern, with which this 
land greatly abounded, was completely kept under, 
About the middle of September the crop was 
mown, but, by reaſon of a great deal of rain about 
that time, it was not ſecured until the beginning of 
October; hence a loſs of great part of the grain 
by ſhedding, as well as ſome eaten by birds. How - 
ever, there were ſaved about twenty four Win. 
cheſter buſhels per acre, which, notwithſtanding its 
long expoſure to the weather, received no ſort 'of 
damage, only perhaps, that the fineſt and moſt per- 
ſect grain was the firſt to fall from the plant. The 
ground after this had almoſt the appearance of a 
fallow, and was immediately ploughed. 


When it had lain a moderate time to meliorate, 
and to receive the influences of the atmoſphere, it 
was harrowed, ſown with Lammas wheat, and 
ploughed in under furrow, in a contrary direction 
to the firſt ploughing. Thus a piece of land, which 
in the month of April was altogether in a ſtate of 
nature, in the following November was ſeen under 
a promiſing crop of what is well ſtiled the king of 
grain, and this without the aid of manure; or of 
any very great degree of tillage. Nor was the har- 
velt by any means deficient; for ſeveral perſons 

Vol. III. U converſant 
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converſant in ſuch things eſtimated the produce 
from twenty-ſix to thirty buſhels per acre; I had 
not then the precaution to regiſter the exact m 

ſure, As ſoon as the wheat crop was taken off, 
the ground had one ploughing, and on the iſt of 
September following was ſawn with turnip-ſeed, 
The turnips were not large, but of an herbage ſo 
abundant, as in the following ſpring to ſupport one 
hundred and twenty ewes with their lambs, which 
were fed on it by folding four weeks. After this 
it was manured with a compoſition of rotten dung 
and natural earth, about twenty putt loads per acre, 
and planted with potatoes. The crop ſold for one 
hundred and thirty-cight pounds, beſides a con- 
fiderable number uſed in the family, and a quantity 
reſerved with which ten acres were planted the fol. 
lowing ſeaſon. The enſuing autumn it was again 
fown with wheat, and produced an excellent crop. 
In the ſpring of 1784, it was manured and planted 
with potatocs, as in the preceding inſtance; the 
crop (though tolerably good) by no means equal to 


the former, producing about one hundred ſacks 


per acre only. 


This land is now for the third time under a crop 
of wheat, it being my intention to try how far 
this mode of alternate cropping, one year with po- 
tatocs, and another with wheat, may be carried. 

| From 
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From the ſucceſs of the preceding experiment 
on buck-wheat, as alſo of that for which I was 
honoured with the Society's premium, and various 
others which I have made for ſeveral years paſt, it 
is become with me a favourite object of cultivation; 
being clearly of opimion, that it ought in numerous 
caſes to ſuperſede the practice of ſummer fallow- 
ing; for the crop produced ſeems not only to be ſo 
much clear gain in reſpect to ſuch practice, but alſo 
affords a conſiderable quantity of ſtraw for fodder 
and manure; beſide that I think a ſummer fallow- 
ing is nothing like ſo advantageous a preparation 
for a ſucceeding crop. From its quick and luxu- 
riant vegetation, it is an admirable deſtroyer of 
weeds, and ſuits with a dry, light, mellow ſoil, 
but flouriſhes moſt in a light ſand. It is impatient 
of wet and cold. 


The proper ſeaſon for ſowing I take to be from 
the middle of May to the middle of June.“ I 
have ſown it however ſo carly as the beginning of. 
April, and ſo late as the 22d of July, by way of 
experiment, but have found the latter extreme 
nther to be choſen. In another experiment, a 
ſmall piece of land brought to maturity the grain 
of two different crops in the ſummer of 1783. 

* The laſt week of May, or the beginning of June, is {till better; 


4 the leaſt froſt will cut off the plants at their firſt appearance, it 
deing a native of à much warmer climate, 


U 2 The 
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The uſe to which I have hitherto applied the 
grain hath been moſtly in feeding hogs, for which 
I eſteem it equal in value to barley; it is much more 
eaſily and conveniently ground than barley, as a 
malt-mill will grind it completely. Horſes are 
very fond of the grain, and poultry of all ſorts are 
ſpeedily ſattened by it. Probably it may hercafter 
be found a material article in diſtillation, ſhould a 
ſufficient quantity be raiſed with that view. Aſter 
ſpring feeding, a crop of cole-ſeed, turnip-rooted 

cabbage, or vetches, there will be ſufficient time to 
ſow the land with buck-wheat. Probably, a crop 
of vetches might be mown for hay early enough 
to produce a crop of this grain after it.* 


The bloſſom of the plant affords food for bees at 
a very opportune ſeaſon of the .year, when the 
meadows and trees are moſtly ſtripped of their 
flowers, As far as conjecture reaches, I have ſeen 
a greater number of bees labouring at once upon 
my buck-wheat flowers, than could poſſibly be- 
long to all the hives in our pariſh; and to one fond 
of rural amuſements, the ſcene is truly delightful. 
The Engliſh term buck-rheat, ſeems to be a cor- 
ruption. I am rather inclined to think it ought to 
be  beech-wheat, from its likeneſs in ſhape and 
colour to the beech maſt, alſo from its claſſical name 


Only in hot dry ſummers, 


fagopyrum. 
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fagopyrum. I have likewiſe ſeen it termed beech- 
wheat in an Engliſh treatiſe on huſbandry, written 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 


I rely upon the candour of the Society to excuſe 
inaccuracies, and ſuch remarks as may ſeem fo- 
reign and unimportant. If any of my obſervations 
ſhould be thought to merit conſideration, it will be 
matter of abundant gratification to 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 
Briſtol, Feb. 8, 1785. 


ARrTicLE XXXVII. 


On the Necſſity of Hoeing Turnips. 
Addreſſed to the Farmers in the Weſt of England. 


[By ARTHUR YoUNG, efq.} 


OTHING ſounds. ſo wonderful to Eaſt- 
country farmers as hearing of the conduct 
of their brethren in the Weſt, who do not hoe 
their turnip crops. Long and univerſal practice 
has given the Eaſt-country farmer the moſt com- 
plete conviction, not of the propriety only, but of 
the abſolute neceſſity of this operation, | 
U 3 Without 
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Without hoeing, we ſhould get a produce on 
our beſt lands of, perhaps, two, three, or at moſt 
four tons on an acre, and that chiefly leaf. With 
hoeing, we get from twenty to thirty-five tons of 
root only; and if leaf were an object, much more 
than is ever gained without. The difference in 
the mere quantity of the crops, therefore, would 
alone be an argument pbwerful enough to be per- 
ſuaſive to men who will give their underſtandings 
any play; but there are other circymſtances not 
leſs important, that ought to be taken into con- 
ſideration. 


The hoeing not only thins the turnips, and 
makes them large, but it deſtroys all weeds that 
may have riſen in the field from the laſt ploughing; 
a ſecond hocing repeats this; and in favourable 
ſeaſons a third may be given; ſo that one great 
objett (the greateſt in my opinion) of ſummer fal. 
lowing, that of killing weeds, is better anſwered 
than it can be by ploughing. Whoever will coolly 
conſider this point, cannot fail to admit the great 
efficacy of this improved huſbandry. 


J muſt ſtill view this object in yet another light, 
Summer fallowing is attended in various caſes with 
a very bad effect. There is reaſon to believe, that 
the action of the ſun-beams impoveriſhes land 
when 
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when in tillage. It volatilizes and exhales thoſe 
finer particles, on which depend, or with which is 
connected, the food of plants; but where huſban- 


dry is very ill underſtood, and the farmers have no 


correct ideas of the due arrangement of crops, this 
evil is properly ſubmitted to, in order to effect the 
deſtruction of weeds by ploughing. How valuable 
then is the turnip culture, which by means of hoe- 
ing deſtroys the. weeds, and at the fame time covers 
the land from the action of the ſun, in thoſe months 
which are oftentimes the hotteſt in the year 


If the land be well tilled and pulverized, I am 
inclined to think, that many weeds may rather be 
propagated than killed by the turnip huſbandry 
without hoeing ; for if the ploughings be given in 
a quick ſucceſſion, the roots and ſeeds will be 
tumbled about too faſt for vegetation, and when 
the land is ſown and left to repoſe, they will grow 
very faſt; and if no hoeing follow, the ſucceſſive 
crops will, by their weedy appearance, ſhew that 
little benefit is derived from this very imperfect 
management. 


That the right conduct is to hoe, cannot be 
doubted ; but the queſtion is, how to enforce it? 
Your excellent Society of true and genuine patriots 
have done much in almoſt every branch of. huſban- 

| dry; 
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dry; nor has this object been neglected by them: 
But probably, the beſt means of diſſeminating the 
practice, will be found that of importing a few 
good hoers from Suffolk, [the beſt part of the 
county for ſuch a purpoſe is the angle between 
Woodbridge and Orford] and to give premiums 
for all the hands they inſtruct; and to all that are 
inſtructed by them; with an honorary reward to 
that gentleman who ſhall import one or more for 
the ſame purpoſe. Perhaps this ſubject deferves a 
further attention previous to the next ſeaſon; © 


ARTHUR YOUNG, 


R 
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ARTICLE XXXVIII. 


On the Eher mode of cultivating and applying 2 
Carrots, Winter Vetches, &c. c. 


[In a Letter to the Secretary.) 1 


SIR, " 7 1 | | | 


OU have no reaſon to apologize for requeſt- 
ing of me the leiſure of a tew hours on agri- 


cultural ſubjects, as I ſhould eſteem many days. 
moſt uſefully employed, that could in any degree 
further the views of the Bath Agriculture Society; 
who appear to me to ſorm an antidote to the dan- 

gerous 
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gerous allurements of the ſpot where they aſſemble, 
and to have erected the temple of induſtry in the 
vale of pleaſure. May they prevail on the votaries 
of the one, to prepare for its relaxations, and 
double its enjoyments, by being firſt initiated in the 
trials and myſteries of the other; and thus to learn, 
that a taſte for rational employment is the eſſential 
preparative for rendering amuſements juſt in their 
purſuit, and innocent in their effects! Without 
this, ſuch amuſements muſt in their end, if not 
their aim, (however harmleſs they may appear) be 
merely a vicious diſſipation, 


Potatoes, (of which you propoſe ſome queries to 
me) I have tried only on a very trifling ſcale, among 
the intervals (for the firſt' two years) of a little 
plantation, By working the ſoil, their vegetation 
encouraged that of the young trees, and the produce 
amply paid for every attention to the ground. 


In this county, within about twelve miles of 
London, they are now extenſively cultivated ; but 
in what mode, or ſucceſſion of crops, I know not. 


For fmall pork, when baked or boiled, mixed 
with a little barley-meal, we have found them ex- 
cellent; but for large hogs, they are moſt profitably 


given raw; if theſe have at the ſame time the ſhack 
tans, iy" of 
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of the barn · door in threſhing ſcaſon, or occaſionally 
a few beans; and may thus be brought forward at a 
cheaper rate, for—what, we think, will alone make 
lange meat and firm bacon—-peaſe and WO 


We have tricd them in bread: it was excellent, 
but the loſs of weight in the baking, and the time 
and delicacy of the proceſs, rendered this, as it 
indeed docs moſt of theſe things, far from eligible 
economy for the poor.“ 


I take the liberty of mentioning what we found, 
to our very great ſatisfaction, in a newſpaper, that 
potatoes ſhould be dreſſed in an iron pot, over a 
flow fire; without any other water than what the 
fire will gradually extract from the root itfelf, 
By this mode, they are far more dry, mellow, and 
rich, than when any other water is added to them. 
But this is a proof of their being a very cold 
tood raw, 


However valuable from eaſe of culture, and 
greatneſs of produce, to the poor eſpecially, in all 
ſmall ſpots; I doubt, unleſs near large towns, whe- 
ther, on a farming plan, potatoes be ſo eligible as 
ether herbage or roots, eſpecially as carrots, which 
} canmot but furmi/e (for my trials are too trivial to 


Ine moſt eeconomical uſe of potatoes both for rich and poor, is 
to eat them plain boiled. Far cattle, they will do raw; but for 


hogs, boiling is preferable. 
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venture bolder language) deferving every encau- 
ragement, even on foils hitherto thought too heavy 
for them. 


Our prodigality in the number of horſes kept, 
and the mode of keeping them, renders ſome ſub... 
ſtitute for oats eſſential. From the price oats muſt 


on that account ever bear, from the ſuperior qua- 


lity of their ſtraw as winter food for cattle, and 
from there being leſs delicacy required in the cul. 
tivation of the foil for their produce, they are 
rendered as valuable to the farmer as a crop of bar- 
ley; and conſequently the export of the latter, even 
when manufactured into malt, is impeded and im- 
paired, by what, compargtively, ought to be re- 
garded as an unprofitable grain. Let our export 
of other grain be therefore what it will, a very 
heavy deduction on this moſt national' profit, muſt 
now be made by the importation of oats, or we muſt 
ſtop this drain, by ſubſtituting them in cultivation 
for barley at home, A deſperate alternative! 


In this part of Effex, on a whole year's fallow 
after wheat, barley is generally ſown; and by the 
produce of at leaſt one quarter more in quantity, 
ton a medium five quarters per acre) and its ſu- 
perior quality, it is ſuppoſed to pay for the omiſſion 
of any hoeing crop that might have preceded it. 

But 
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But this very land, which requires ſuch delicate 
and expenſive proceſs for barley, will, without the 
fallow, (with the admiſſion of beans, peaſe, or 
turnips) produce an equa/ quantity of oats. For 
the two laſt years, three parts of my field for oats 
were thus perfefly fallowed after wheat, and the 
other part cultivated with cabbages and turnips 
for winter provender; and in both trials, agreeably 
to what a very conſiderable farmer had aſſured me, 


my crop of oats (a grain not requiring that nice 


pulverization of the: foil, ſo eſſential to barley in 
the ſowing tilth) was in quantity and quality, af- 
ter each of the crops of winter herbage, fully 
equal to the returns of the expenſive fallow. The 
conſequence to me is, that as from motives of con- 
venience I never ſow barley, I ſhall yet probably 
exceed in my profit my neighbours that do, as J 


can avoid that compleat fallow by ſubſtituting oats; 


to which they muſt neceſſarily ſubmit. 


I am from experience convinced, that an acre of 
carrots will double in the quantum, of equally hearty 
provender, the product of an acre of oats; and 
from the nature of their vegetation, the nice mode 
of cultivation, and even of taking them up, (all of 


which, expenſive as they are, bear a very inferior 


proportion to the value of a medium crop) muſt 
leave the land, eſpecially if taken off it in an early 
| period, 
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period, ſo mellow for the plough, às to form a 
ſeed- bed for barley, equal to any fallow tilt - 
I apprehend too, the land proper for barley, im. 
mediately after a vegetable crop, is well ſuited to the 
produce of catrots. If this apprehenſion be well 
founded, (and ſurely, even on conjecture, in a"/mbll 
ſeale it merits a general trial on ſoils 7olerably-lipht) 
the horſes in ſuch places might, for the winter half 
year, be maintained for the ſtrongeſt work without 
oats, and the ſoil aſſigned to that crop be thus am- 
ply prepared for the more mercantile one of barley. 


mention only horſes, becauſe for them a ſub- 
ſtitute is chiefly wanted!. For other cattle; we have 
a variety of winter vegetables, but none (as far as 
my ſmall trials extend) that wear the ſoil ſo little, 
prepare it for the following crop ſo well, and are 
ſo nutritive and ſweet in their effects, as carrots: 
The few that I have this year, and which (as they 
ſuſtained but little injury from the froſt of laſt year) 
will probably remain in the ground till it is neceſ- 
fary to plough it up-for oats, were, from the drought 
of laſt ſpring, ſo imperfect a plant, that, after 
ſtrong -harrowing, 1 ſowed 'over them a crop of 
turnips, and have now in 7h/s mode a better piece 
of this. herbage, with the additional chance of the 
carrots, than moſt of my neighbours, 


As 


181 


As the little arable land I cultivate is chiefly ſub. 

ſervient to the paſturage of a few: cattle, I have 
been rather whimſical in my attempts at the 
beſt for winter and ſpring, but have always found 
that it requires a much ſounder land than ours 
chiefly is, to venture in any extenſive degree at 
winter grazing, Cabbages in ſuch a ſpot, as being 
planted on ridges, and wanting a ſtronger ſoil, ſeem 
preferable to turnips; but on an enquiry lately 
among the great dairy-farms of the heavy part of 
Suffolk, I found the culture of cabbages had de. 
clined, from ſome experience of the deficiency in 
the ſucceeding crop of barley.* 


For early ſpring feed, I know nothing ſo cer. 
tain, and ſo little expenſive (which with us, winter 
tares, a moſt excellent paſturage, are not) as rye- 
graſs, ſown as clover with oats or barley; the uſual 
objections to this graſs appear to me to be entirely 
obviated, by ſowing it extremely thick, not leſs than 
a buſhel and half or two buſhels per acre, which 
renders it proportionably fine; and feeding it as 
early and as conſlantiy as poſſible; by this manage- 
ment the turf turns in at the next autumn for 
wheat, as richly as the uſual clover-ley; and has 
with me produced as good crops of cotn. 


„This will be the caſe . leguminous crops are not u of the 
e which cabbages cannot be. 
Ilaſt 
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1 laſt year tried, inſtead of the common, the 
perennial red clover, called cow-grals, (trifoliuw ai. 
ltr) the ſeed from it was maſt luxuriant, and the 
butter excellent; in autumn it was turned in for 
wheat, of which there is on it (at preſent) the fineſt 
clover in produce, without danger like that to cattle 
in its effects, far ſuperior in the flavour of its juices; 


and not an inferior bed for a crop of wheat, it 


merits very general attention. For my neceſſities, 
it is nat /4fciently early; on this very account, I 
gain laſt ſpring ſowed-ryc-graſs, with. glb. per acre 
of burnet with my oats, for the early feed of the 


enſuing ſpring; and have not ſuffered it to be ar 


all fed in autumn. The graſs has grown very well 
fince harveſt, and will, I apprehend, ſo bear the 
winter, as to be ſufficiently early: but the burnet is 
probably ſo impeded by it, as to appear very thin 
and weak, and (conſidering the price of its ſeed) 
does not appear t0.anſwer my purpoſe; unleſs the 
field were to continue in grals for at leaſt two yeers, 
when the burnet might have time to ſpread into a 


very early piece of ſpring paſturage, and fully 


anſwer its expence. 


I have twice after wheat tried a little brank or 
buck- wheat; vhough' my land is not light enough 
for it, it is extremely convenient; ſince not being 

ſown 
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donn till May at the ſooneſt; the land may leiſurely 
be fully fallowed, and ſeems ſo little to — 
ir,* that when off in October, it may be ridged up 


at once into à winter fallow, for barley” in the 


ſpring.f- All poultry, and "hogs when running 
about, thrive upon it, and even ſtall'd oxen; and 
horſes, when mixed half with oats: W * is 


NO aum for the cow:yard. - CE 
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Y denk ene in making the following EX 

periment, occaſions my communicating ai 
account of it to you, for the benefit of the publick, 
if thought worthy a place in the third volume of 
the Bath Socicty's experimental papers. | 


Ihe laſt ſpring: being remarkably dry, I ſoaked 
my ſeed- barley in the black water taken from a re- 


LM On the contrary, it will clean it more than any thing except 
turnips. * + Or immediately ſown with wheat, 
ſervoit 
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ſervoir which conſtantly receives the draining of my 
dung-heap and tables. As the light corn floated 
on the top, I ſkimmed it off, and let the reſt ſtand 
twenty-four hours. On taking it from the water, 
| mixed the ſeed grain with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſiſted wood aſhes, to make it ſpread regularly, and 
ſowed three fields with it. I began ſowing the 
i6th, and finiſhed the 23d of April. The produce 
yas ſixty buſhels per acre, of good clean barley, 
without any /mall or green corn, or weeds at harveſt, 
No perſon in this country had better grain. | 


I fowed alſo ſeveral other fields with the ſame 
ſeed dry, and without any preparation; but the 
crop, like thoſe of my neighbours, was very poor; 
not more than twenty buſhels per acre, and much 
mixed with green corn and weeds when harveſted. 
| alſo ſowed ſome of the ſeed dry on one ridge in 
ach of my former fields, but the produce was very 
poor in compariſon of the other parts of the field. 


I am, &. 
JAMES CHAPPLE. 
baun, March 12, 1784. 


[We conſider this experiment as a very intereſting one, 
ul recommend general trials to be mads both in wet and 
in ſpring ſeaſons.) | | zune 5 
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8 the diffuflon/ of al Abende amongſt 
mankind in agriculture, is evidently the end 

and deſign in the” inſtitution of your laudable 80. 
ciety at Bath, I beg leave, through your permiſſion 
to lay before the publick, in your next publication, 
the method I have made uſe of far near twelve 
years in the ſelecting proper potatoes for ſeed; 
during which time I have never loſt a crop, or any 
part thereof worth mentioning, by what is called 


the curled or blighted potato. 


© Several of your correſpondents ſeem to think, 

that the fault is in the nature of the foil in which 
they are planted; but from this, I believe, I may 
with the greateſt confidence diſſent, at leaſt it has 
not been ſo in my practice, and, I believe, I have 
had as great a ſhare thereof as moſt men; for du- 
ring the late war, I uſually planted between twenty 
and thirty acres, and ſometimes many more in 
a year, 


About eighteen years ago, I took a large garden 
near Portſmouth; at that time potatoes were not 
| much 
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much uſed in theſe parts, and their culure much 
lein underſtood. I believe, I planted: more than 
all the other gardeners at that time in 'this and: 
I fer of the fame ſort of potatoes ihat I found on 
the premiſes from year to year, for five or fix years; 
but io my great loſs and ſurpriſe, I generally loſt 
talf, and ſometimes nearly all my crop, by their 
being blighted, or infcficd with what is called the > 
curled difeaſc. 


I thin changed my feed for ſome which grew at 
or near Torbay; the firſt year they did very well. 
} planted of the produce of this ſeed the next year, 
and recommended the fame to ſome of my friends 
t Southampton, Wincheſter, Hambledon, and Chi- 
cheſter, thinking it was very good; bu to our great 
diſappointment, we loſt the greateſt part of our 
crops, although at ſo conſiderable a diftance, and 
believe very different ſoils: from whence I infer 
the fault is not in the land, but in the feed. 


I was forced hereby to try a different method, 
and foon after Chriſtmas made a hot-bed m the 
following manner:—{which method I have uſed 
ever fince) 1 laid horſe-dung, &c. (as is generally 
uſed in making hot-beds) about eighteen inches 
thick, over which J fpread a layer of fine rich 
m about four or five inches thick; upon the 
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top of this mould I laid, in different diviſions, 2 
certain number of potatoes of various ſorts; ſome 
of my own growth, and others bought from diſ- 
ſerent parts, and covered theſe lightly over with 
more mould ; they ſoon came up. I then obſerved 
which was- freeſt from the blight or curl; for if 
| there were not more than one defective. in fort or 
— fifty, 1 concluded I might ſet of that fort with' ſafety, 
11 5 This method I have now practiſed near twelve 
1 years, and never loſt my crop or any part thereof 
4 worth mentioning, whilſt my neighbours, who fol. 
bi | lowed the old method, were frequently diſappointed 
0 in their crops; and to the beſt of my knowledge, 
Wit all thoſe of my neighbours who have of late been 
I | perſuaded to take the trouble of uſing the ſame 
N | means as myſelf, have never failed of ſucceſs to 
| their utmoſt wiſhes in one inſtance; nor do I ever 
=—_ think it will fail, if duly attended to; the fault 
| being ſome hidden cauſe in the ſeed unknown at 
| 

| 


preſent, and I believe incurable by any means, at 
leaſt that have yet come to my knowledge. 


4 My reaſon for planting my hot-beds ſo ſoon is, 
I that if the froſt hinders the firſt experiment, or 
4 | they all prove bad, I may have time to make 2 
[1 ſecond or third if neceſſary, with different ſorts of 
ſeed, before the proper ſeaſon arrives for [planting 


in the fields and gounds appointed for the great 


a 
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and general” crop. Wiſhing you ſucceſs in 1 
mati b. anan remain. 
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An new wv Method of ſhortening the Operatim Pl ae 


deſcribed and recommended. 

SIR, 

V cars having of late been often ſerenaded 
with the monotonous muſick of the butter- 
churn from morning till night, I have endeavoured 
to find out ſome contrivance for accelerating that 
operation, ſo particularly tedious at this ſeaſon of 
the year; and I have the ſatisfaction to inform you, 
that my endeavours have not been unſuccelaful. 


+ %* 
: 


| 1 recolleated to have heard when a boy, that a 
bit of ſoap ſlipt into the churn, would effectually 
plague the dairy-maid, by preventing the cream 
from ever producing butter. Whether this effect 
would follow, I never had the miſchievous inclina- 
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tion to try. However, I took it ſar granted, and 
imputed it to the alcalise falt bontained in ſhe 
compoſition of the ſoap. Hence I conceived, 
that ſome chemical preparation of an oppoſite 
quality might/ produce as oppoſite an effect. I 
could think of noching ſo likely to anſwer this 
purpoſe, and at the ſame time ſo innocent, as the 
vegetable acetous acid, Accordingly, when the next 
operation of churning had been going forward for 
half the day, I cauſed a little diſtilled vinegar to be 
poured into the churn, and the butter was produ- 
ced within an hour afterwards. It has fince been 
regularly made uſe of for this purpoſe, and always 
with the deſired ſucceſs. 


| If the ſuppoſition be admitted, that the cream 
of ald milk (and ſuch is milk far the moſt part at 
this ſeaſon) contains much ſtronger alcaline ſalt, or 
at leaſt more of it than ew milk does, then the 
efte& of the vinegar is readily accounted. for on 
the known principles of chemiſtry. It is an ac- 
knowledged property of alcalies to unite with oil 
into a ſaponaceous maſs, and to render them inti- 
mately miſcible with water. But it is likewiſe well 
known to chemiſts, that there is a nearer affivity, 
(as they term it) a much ftronger elective. attraction 


between acid, and alcalizs, than between alcalics 


and oils. ae. the acid, being mixed 


with 
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with the cream, immediately attaches to itſelf the 
alanlint ſuit, which is the bond of union, ab we 
may call it, that holds together the ofrapinous and 
aquerus particles, anch leaves them . — 
from cach other. 11% % bas tri 16571 
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It- may perhaps be objected to this — of prac- 
tier / that che acid mixing with the cam would 
rondet the butter unpalatable; but this on expe- 
nene do not find to be the caſe; and indeed l 
ſhould not my ſelf: have ſuſpected it as the butter 
is:ufually well waſhed in two or thtee changts of 
clean waer, by which the whole of the atid is car- 
ried off; ur if ſome few particles remain, they are 
ſo fery as not to be perceived by the taſte, and per. 
haps ANC. rather a deſirable effect than otherwiſe, 
by acting as an antiſeptic, and preventing the 
butter from becoming rancid ſo ſoon as it other- 
wiſe would do. 5 


Whether it may be beneath the dignity of your 
inſtitution to pay any regard to a communication 
of ſo trifling a nature, I will not preſume to de- 
termine. But I apprehend you will agree with me, 
that by a ſtrict attention to the minutiæ of rural 
economics, the farmer will be the better ere 
to pay His rent, and to live comfortably. By the 


accumulation of Pence che . is acquired.” And 
' have 
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I' have reaſon to think, the farmer would find 
himſelf ſome pence the richer in the courſe of 
year, by attending to this information; at leaſt, J 
am confident it would ſnhorten the labour f many 
a weary arm, and prevent much vexation to a mul, 
titude of ar houſewives, 
Jour 2104-00 13391dg 2d-e4511 74 vemu1l 

{| My "4. FS — not as jet aſcertained he 
d quantity of the acid which is neceſſary to 
produce the proper effect, nor the preciſe time! of 
its being mixed with the cream. But I appre- 
hend, a table ſpoonful or two to a gallon of cream 
will be ſufficient;) nor would 1 recommend it to be 
applied till the cream has undergone ſome con. 
ſiderable agitation. 1415514q d 03 10 28 NH 
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An "Roi of an Experiment: in the Cultivatind'sf | 
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BWH the 14th 'and the 2ift of June 
1783, I ploughed a piece of land on Briſling- 


: 


ton common, containing about twelve acaes. It 


FBS 

vas harrowed in the direction of the plough. Two 
buſhels per are were then ſown, and a roller was 
min over it. Nine acres of this ground is a red. 
diſh ſandy loam; the other three acres a wet clay; 
which, for want of draining, was ſome what poachy. 
The former produced a moſt luxutiant herbage: 
hic h effectually got the maſtery of every kind ol 
weeds; even eee * could not 
„ ee IU 21 mem ein lo nom 
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The remaining three ee. ey failed very 
much; there not being on the whole ſo much her- 
bage as on a ſingle acre of the other. The crop 
vas harveſted the beginning of September; and 
produced upwards of twenty waggon loads of 
ſtraw, and only two hundred and thirty buſhels 
hd half of grain, nearly 2 buſhels per ACT. 


eel the 8th and the 22d öf October _ 
ing, the ſame ground was ſown with red lammas 
wheat, two buſhels; to an acre, It had one plough- 
ing, after which the grain was cared; in: the ridges 
dreſſed or. righted, by cloſing the . 1 
trimming up the looſe earth. 1 100 


In that part of the land where the 88 
had failed, the wheat failed alſo; and that as exactly 
as it is poſſible to imagine, The produce of this 
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| erp was two hundted andeighty«three Wincheſle 


buſhels'and half.“ Some years preceding this tx. 
periment, (which was made chieſſy to further abe 
views of the Bath Agricultural: Society) ei hat 
born in the culture of buck-wheat,'and bave tiitd 


i in various ſoils, and at various times of fowing, 


ſrom the beginning of Aptil:eo the 22d of, July. 
Phe reſult of my obſervations; is that the cukiva- 


tion of this grain is well worth the huſband mani 
attention; that it delights in a mellow ſandy ſoil; 


und ſucceeds well in any dry, logſe, healthy And, 


and moderately {0 in a free loumy ſtone-bnaſhiou 
Gif, clay is its averſion, and it js entirely Jabout 
loſt urge peg ane Dirie m6 


To bio 9 2b 100 


The moſt proper time for ſowing it, If fad to by 
fr” the middle ol May 90 the middle of June 
I would chooſe rather to ſow it even in the 5 


1 


1 yy wh A what Coil W 040 1 
much clear gain to the farmer Teeitng that the land 


is thereby ſo well prepared for a ſubereding erh 
even better than by a fallow ; beſides that it 'aff6rdi 


a noble reſource for raiſing manure. 
Im, &c, 1 19 32; 1 1 
* NEHEMIAH Bak TLET. 


A 


9 Brillington, Feb. 10, 1785. 


Not quite twenty -four buſhels per acre, 
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Define for preſerving red Mun from Wiroil 
"ond other Ty/zit, while i Granarits. Pon 


erg $07 ater Ic | Va % btw 
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T gene . of grain from the raged 
of inſets, is an object of no inconffderadl 


anſequence 10 the farmer and corn mefchant. 7: 


mn T3171 27290 2120 +01 Jin, * 
1. ale THE de beg effected by {imely y and 
frequent ſcreening , and ventilation; J as little /h 
inconvenience wit follow cofn, or male lodged | dry 
but what evidently fefults from a negle&t of th t 1045 
precautions. For, whether the obvious da 
ariſe from the weevil, the moth; or the beetle, that 
damage has ceaſed at the time the vermin make 
their appearance ynder either of theſe ſpecies; he 
being, when in this laſt ſtate of exiſtence, onl 
propagators of their reſpective kinds of vermiculiʒ 
which, while they continue in that form, do 
the miſchief, ere 


1. 


In this laſt, or inſect ſtate, they eat little, their 
principal buſineſs being to depoſit their ova, (eggs) 
which unerring inſtin& prompts them to do where 
large collections of grain furniſh food for their ſue- 


ceſſors while in a vermicular ſtate. Ir is therefore 
the 


\ 


= 
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the buſineſs of induſtry to prevent future generations 
of theſe ravagers, by deſtroying the eggs previous 
to their hatching;. and this is beſt accompliſbed by 
frequent ſereening and expoſure; t0-draughts of 
wind or freſh air. By frequently ſtirring the grain, 
the coheſion of their ova is broken, and the nidus 
of thoſe minute worms is deſtroyed, which- on 
hatching. collect together, and ſpin, « or weave mu- 
merous neſts of a cobyweb· lite ſubſtapce. for their 
ſecurity. To theſe neſts they attach, by an inf 
nity of ſmall thread man grains « of corn toget 
kl for their ore 20 N65 t hen f . The oor 
When their N are "i Et [Ar nd. ſeparated 
by the ſcreen, t 970 fall through Its. ſmall interſtices, 
and 1 ay be cali] removed, from he granary. with 
the, duſt. bel, that efcape ar an 50 ſcreening. yill 
be gettroyed by ſubſequent ones, while the grain 
is but little injured; and the corn will acquire 
thereby a f. perior purity. But by inattention to 
this, and metimes by receiving, grain already 
infected into the granary, theſe. vermin, particu- 
larly the weevils, will in a ſhort time ſpread them- 
ſelves in that ſtate every where on its ſurface, and 
darken even the walls by their number. Under 
ſuch circumſtances a hen or hens, with new-hatched 
chicken, if turned on the heap, will traverſe with- 
out ſeeding (or very ſparingly ſo) on the corn, 
wherever they ſpread; and are ſeemingly inſatiable 
/ in 
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in the purſuit of theſe inſects. When the numbers 
ire reduced within reach, a lien will fly up againſt 
the! walls, and bruſh them doun with her wings, 
while her chicken ſeize them with great avidity; 
This being repeated 4s often as they want food; 
15 r . n a . mn 
5 BT 

or the photons, (moch) | a nal beetle, they 
ſeem equally voracious; on which account, I catis 
not but deem them the moſt uſeſul inſtruments in 
nature for eradicating theſe noxious and deſtruc- 
tive vermin. By this method, I have cleared two 
of my own granaries, which were infeſted” by the 
weevils, very effectually. 


I am, &c. 


JI JOHN WAGSTAF FE. 
Norwich, Jan. 26, 1786. * 
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ARTICLE XLIV, Va 
An Experiment made in Planting of Wheat. 


[By Mr. Is aac Roctrson, Gardener. ] 
Sin, 


| 9s anſwer to the Society's requeſt in * papers, 
a ſmall experiment which I made in planting of 


wheat is offered to their conſideration. 


When 
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+ When a ſew grains have been planted in 2 gar. 
den, or even in à field, at ſix or nine inches diſ. 
times as much as what is reaped in common per 
acre in proportion, And yet no one, that I ever 
read ot heard of; has undertaken to give any other 
reaſon for this great difference, than that of the 
plants ſtanding. at ſuch diſtance frog each other, 
and | being kept clear of weeds, btedly, 
theſe advantages contribute much towards the in- 
creaſed produce: but there is another cauſe which 
appears to have the greateſt ſhare in producing this 
effect, and that I have diſcovered. | 


Ir has indeed been mentioned by writers often as 
an advaniage; but no one, that I know of, ever ſaid 
it was the chief cauſe of a great crop. But if wheat, 
planted at ſuch a diſtance as to be kept etways clear 
of weeds, produce only double to what is reaped in 
common, (ſuppoſe forty-eight buſhels, inſtead of 
twenty-four buſhels) on good land, well prepared, 
that is twelve pounds inſtead of ſix pounds per acre 
in value. I wonder no gentleman ever tried this 
method, and publiſhed the additional expence above 
the common; the additional expence I think would 
be very little: and only think what additional pro- 
duce, what a field for nnn well as r 
cular improvement 


Pleaſe 


Sm 
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| Pleaſe to obſerve, this method differs from the 
drill huſbandry; as in the latter, the whole land is 


E differs alſo ſrom the ſetring'method, as deſcribed 
in your fuſt volume, as it does not appear the 
plants were alta kept! clear of weeds, But 10 

come to ha pag er. | 


"Dn. the . of Auguſt 1982, I marked out a 
ſquare yard of ground, with four rows, nine inches 
apart; I put thirty grains of wheat in each row 
tuo inches deep, this I call No. I. Nov. 12, I touk 
four plants out of each row, * n to 
No. II. alſo a yard ſquare. 


No. I. i No. II. 
— — 26 | 10 45 5 
— 314.2 14 21 
—.— ——.— 19 20 2 29 
— — — © 22 | 41 3 17 


I kept both clear of weeds, and hoed one end 
of the raws, but I could not perceive any difference 
between that which was hoed, and that which was 
not haed.:, I have diſcovered the cauſe. The num- 
ber of ſtems of No. II. was as marked above. 


The produce of No. I. was four hundred and 
ſeven ears, 1 Ib. $ 9z. of corn] ſeven hundred and 
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_ PAifty grains weighed an ounce. The produce of 
No. II. was three hundred and thirty-three! ears, 
xlb. 2'0z. 8 dwts. of corn; ſix hundred and eighty 
grains weighed an ounce, The value of the crop 
per acre of No. I. at 6olb. ————— 
ſhillings per buſhel, is 261. gs; 4d. 


Now the great and important ny is, what 
is the principal cauſe of ſo great a produce? There 
was no great expence,* and I am certain it was not 
the goodneſs of the land; the lightneſs of the grain 
ſeems to prove that: it has had no dung worth 
mentioning theſe twelve years. The ſnails having 
eaten the plants in winter, I put a little ſoot and 
lime on them, but that could not be the cauſe. 
There is much better wheat land not far from my 
houſe, and in the hands of a good farmer; and 
yet his crops are no more than about twenty-four 
buſhels per acre. f It appears plainly, that there 
muſt be ſome particular cauſe, or cauſes, of this 
great produce; and likewiſe a cauſe, or cauſes, why 
good land produces ſo much leſs in common, 

* This could not poſſibly be aſcertained by ſo ſmall an experiment. 
If Mr. R. would plant an acre in this manner, and keep an accurate 
account of the expence, ſome opinion might be formed how far it 


would be either practicable or profitable to attempt this mode of 
culture on a large ſcale. But nothing perfectly ſatisſactory, or in 
any reſpect deciſive, with regard to general practice, can be proved 
from very ſmall experiments. 

, + Three quarters of wheat per acre only, on good land, proves 
there muſt be ſome capital miſmanagement in the mode of cultiva- 
tion; as in the Eaſtern counties four, and very frequently five quar - 

ters art raiſed per acre on clover leys of one earth. 


[ 
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L wiſh, for che ſake of publick good, that the 
Society may think it worth their notice to inquire 
into it; for my part, I. ſhallihe very glad to ſend an 
account, with very convincing proofs of the cauſe, 
and why hoeing the wheat did not make it better. 
And, alſo offer a new mode of agriculture. 


Jam, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
I. ROGERSON. 
Briftol, Auguſt 11, 1784. 


[Mr. R's further thoughts on theſe ſubjefts r wy On 
the Society, J 
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AkrierE XLV. 
A Table for Manuring Land. 


[By the Rev. H. J. Crosx.] 
GenTLEME, 


T is ſome time ſince I ſent you an account of a 
few experiments in agriculture. I now incloſe 
for your approbation a table for manuring land, 
which ſeems to me a proper and neceſſary ground 
work for every huſbandman; and I think it will be 
a uſeful appendage to all publications on the ſub- 
jet, If you entertain the ſame opinion of it, you 
Vor. K Y | are : 
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are at liberty to inſert it in the next volume of 
thoſe uſeful papers which the publick _—_ be fa. 
voured with from your Society. 


I am, 


Your obedient humble ſervant, 


H. J. CLOSE. 
Trimley, Sept. 30, 178 5 
A Table for Ilan Land. 
umber other + 
to a Load. | , 3 4 s | 6 ] 71 ) 
ds dif- 2 
At 6 ee 19 9664 | 48 | 3635 27144 [5 
— 
At 5% yards 160 8o | 53 | 40 [gz | 26 [23] 20 2 
At 6 yards 1346744332622 | 19 * 5 
At 64 yards 114 57 | 3B | 28 | 22 | 19 | 16 NN 4 
At 7 yards 98 49 | g2 | 24 | 219 | 16 14 12 ; 


At 54 yards | 86] 43 | 28 | 21 | 17 4 12 10 


| At 8 yards 751 37 I 25 [18] 15 12 | 10 9 / 


EXPLANATION of the firſt two Rows of Figures, 


The number of heaps of one load each, laid at five yard 
diſtance, is 193 to cover an acre, Two heaps to a load, 
96. Three heaps 64; and ſo on to the end, Each d 
the ſucceeding rows of figures to be read in the ſame 
manner, 
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ArTicLs XLVI. 
Experiments on the Feeding if Swine. 


[By GzorGoe WinTER, eſq.] 


SIR, 


HOULD the following experiments be eſ- 
teemed worthy the notice of the Bath Society, 
you are at full liberty to 'make them publick. 


As ſwine is one of the moſt increaſing, pro- 
fitable, and ſagacious* ſpecies of animals that can 
be kept on a farm, they muſt deſerve the huſband- 
man's particular attention. I will confine myſelf 
to ſuch obſervations on this ſubject, as I have not 
yet ſeen made publick. 


* I have obſerved the ſagacity of ſwine to be equal to that of any 
domeſtick animal. The too general barbarous treatment of kicking 
and beating them, as if inanimate beings, only tends to make them 
vicious and furious. I do not permit any of my ſwine to be in the 
leaſt abuſed, but give every encouragement to have "them gently 
treated, By this mode, they will follow the boy who feeds them 
like ſo many dogs; and will, even in the open field, lay themſelves 
down to be ſmoothed and played with. 


One of my labourers living near me, was lately employed on a com- 
mon in front of my houſe, I obſerved his pig grazing near him all 
5 the morning. When the man went to dinner, the pig followed him; 
j when he returned to his work, the pig returned : which induced me 
to be very attentive z and I found that the pig continued grazing 
within ten yards of him the whole day. On enquiry, I was informed 
that he had not purchaſed this pig more than a fortnight before, - 
when he was ſo unmanageable, that it was,with difficulty he could 1 
drive him home; and that according to his uſual method of the 
1 molt gentle treatment, the man found that pigs could be fo tamed, 
a4 to follow him wherever he would permit them, 
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From experience, I have found that ſwine pre. 
fer lucerne to clover. Laſt year I had a ſmall ſpot 
of lucerne adjoining to a field of clover, to both 
which they had free acceſs. When drove into 
the clover, they would immediately return to the 
lucerne, which manifeſtly proves it to be a ſweeter 
feed for ſwine, The ſuperior advantages of lu. 
cerne to Clover, are great and many. Lucerne is 
not only earlier, and much more luxuriant in its 
growth, but will bear cutting four times in a ſea- 
ſon, and likewiſe flouriſh from fourteen to ſixteen 
years longer than clover. 'The manure dropt by 
the pigs tends. greatly to enrich the land it grows 
on: hence I am fully convinced of its ſuperior ad- 
vantages to every other culture, 


I have experienced, that neither lucerne nor 
clover are of themſelves a ſufficient ſupport for 
ſwine. A ſmall quantity of corn, peaſe, or beans, 
(particularly in cold mornings) is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to be given them, before they are turned out. 
Such ſood will warm and ſtrengthen their ſtomachs, 
and prevent the bad conſcquences of a diſorder 
generally called he blood;* which from the follow- 
ing circumſtances that occurred to me laſt April, 
conſider as an erroneous appellation. 

Mr. Winrza, in a volume of his Eſſays, publiſhed fince the 
firſt Edition of this Volume, deſcribes this diſorder as proceeding 


from the real want of a ſufficient quantity of blood, ariſing from the 
want of ſolid nouriſhing food. 


My 


— 
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My ſwine's feeding fo heartily on lucerne and 
clover, prevented my bailiff's giving them any 
corn for ſome mornings. Soon after, I was in- 
formed that one of my, pigs, near four months old, 
was affected with a diſorder called the blood. I im- 
mediately attended, fqund the pig extended on the 
graſs, in rather an inſenſible ſtate, with its dam 
near it, in a ſeeming condolent manner, bewailing 
the ſituat ion of its offspring. I ordered the pig 
to be put on its legs; it hung down its head, ſtag- 
gered, and again laid doyn. Its belly appeared 
to be full, and as my people aſſured me it was the 
blood, according to the general cuſtom practiſed in 
this part of the country, I cut its tail, which bled 
a little. I had it carried to the ſtye, where it was 
followed by the dam. Then TI ordered ſome barley- 
meal to be immediately ſcalded, and mixed with 
milk, which it would not eat, nor could any quan- 
tity be conveyed into its ſtomach by drenching, I 
tried ſeveral other methods to relieve it, but incf- 
fectually, In a few hours after it died. From the 
appearance of its belly being full, I ſuſpected it 
muſt have eaten ſome poiſonous weeds, or ſwal- 
lowed ſome venomous inſect; curioſity induced me 
to examine its viſcera, and with all poſſible cir- 
cumſpection; I firſt had its diſtended ſtomach 
opened, which contained only an elaſtick air, and 
avery ſmall quantity of the meal, and milk which 
T3 was 
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was curdled. I took the fame precaution in hav- 
ing its inteſtines opened, all which contained no- 


thing but the ſame elaſtick air as the ſtomach, a | 


its ION were Py ſound. 


To prevent the other pigs [veing ſimilarly at- 


| tacked, I loſt not a moment's time in preparing 


ſcalded barley-meal, which was mixed with milk, 
and given them blood-warm, with a ſmall quantity 
of ſpirits of hartſhorn; at firſt, I fed them but 
ſparingly, and by degrees increaſed their quantity 
of food, till I thought them out of danger. Every 
morning after, I had them fed with corn before 
they were turned out; by this OE they 
throve well. . 


Hence 1 am fully convinced, that lucerne or 
clover,- without the aſſiſtance of ſome ſolid food, is 
not ſufficient to ſupport and nouriſh large ſwine; 
and that the diſeaſes they are ſubject to chiefly ariſe 
from improper, unwholſome food, ſuch as damaged 
fuſty grain, (too frequently given them) or common 
dirty wafh, or the ſtale offal of the garden, which 
in general is eſtcemed good enough for pigs. © 


I have applied potatoes in different modes for 
feeding ſwine; giving them whole, or maſhed in 


the water wherein they were boiled; or the laſt 
- 23 mode 
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mode with barley- meal ſcalded and mixed in the 
trough. But from various and repeated experi- 
ments, I have found the following the moſt pro- 
fitable method of applying potatoes, to not only 
the rearing, but likewiſe to fattening of hogs ; va- 
rying the quantity given according to the circum- 

ſtances of rearing, or fattening. ; 


When rearing, a ſmall quantity of fpod given 
once or twice a day, with; lucerne, clover, graſs, 


and offals, is ſufficient, 


When fattening, a conſtant ſupply is eſſentially 
neceſſary, ſo as not to leave the troughs incum- 
bered with ſtale meat, which ſhould be cleared 
out, and given to ſtorg ſwine, 


An iron furnace is the moſt ſalutary for boiling 
potatoes. Should time or conveniency not per- 
mit to have it emptied for ſeveral days, no bad 
conſequence can enſue. Copper, or copper and 
lead, are extremely dangerous, as they generate 
poiſon; therefore, they ſhould be immediately emp- 
tied and cleaned. 


The method I have lately adopted, and always 
ſhall purſue, until a better be pointed out, is, to 


fill about three parts of a furnace with potatoes; 
| when 
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Vhen in proportion to every five buſhels of pbta. 
toes, I ſcatter over them about à peck and half of 
barley-meal, then fill the furnace with potatoes, 
adding juſt as much water as will cover them. By 
this method, the barley-meal does not fink to the 
bottom of the furnace, where it will eneruſt and 
burn, nor will it be liable to be waſted by being 
boiled over. The nouriſhment of the barley is in 
a great degree extracted by the water, After the 
potatoes are well boiled, let the whole be mixed 
and bruiſed together in tubs, with a clean ſpade, 
ſo as to form a pulp. By this method, all the nu. 
tritive properties of the barley and potatoes arc 
incorporated, and thereby much eaſier digeſted, 
and the hogs require no water. 


In cold weather it ſhould be given blood warm, 
My barley which was ſtained by the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon in 1785, I had ground and uſed for 
this purpoſe; which prevented my purchaſing gur- 
giant, which is nearly, if not equally as nutritive 

as barley-meal, and much cheaper. 


Swine, when fattening, ſhould be Rept as clean as 
poſſible, and well ſupplied with dry litter. As 
their pens are generally too ſmall to adrnit of ex- 
erciſe, and as they immediately lie down after 
feeding, I have thought it neceſſary, twice or three 

times 
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times a week, to add about three table ſpoonfuls of 
ſalt to a half buſhel pail of food, which aſſiſts di- 
geſtion, conſolidates their food, and increaſes their 
appetites.” When too great a quantity of ſalt is 
given, it then acts as a purgative, which prevents 
FINE conveying the neceſſary nouriſhment. 


About once a week, I have mixed two table 
ſpoonfuls of madder, which prevents obſtructions, 
acting as a diuretick, and is at the ſame time an 
aſttingent. And on ſome other day in the week, 
I give a ſpoonful or two of an equal quantity of 
flour of ſulphur, and ſalt-petre, well pounded 
and mixed; which -purifies and cools the blood. 
All theſe different articles added to each pail of 
food in the morning, on ſeparate days, entirely 
prevent the meazles, keep ſwine extremely healthy 
ad fatten thetm more vg. e | 4 


Wen ſortie of ty hogs were firſt penned up, 
they were affected with a violent cough, vulgarly 
called the buſt; which the above ingredients entirely 
e! in a very ſhort time. 


I frequently happens, that Wine are killed 0 
diſordered with the meaſles, which is eaſily diſco- 
verable by the meat or fleſh containing ſmall glo- 
bular ted or white puſtules of different ſizes, vary- 


ing 
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ing according to the different degrees of the diſeaſe; 
which originates from their being fed with fuſty 
damaged corn, or ſome unwholſome food; or from 
their food being boiled in lead or copper veſlels, 
in which it has lain too long; or from their being 
kept in a wet and dirty pen; either of which cauſes 
tends to obſtruct the free circulation of the fluids; 
hence ariſe thoſe. globular puſtules, which are the 


The different articles that I have pointed out 
as above, will entirely remove. ſuch obſtructions; 
purify and promote the circulation of all the fluids; 
and tend greatly to expedite the fattening of hogs. 


* i muſt Chen obſerve, that hogs from the age 


of twelve ta eighteen months are the moſt ad- 


vantageous to he fed for bacon, as they have then 


attained their full growth, will require leſs food, 


and fatten much more rg *. than hogs 


that are ee. 


Annexed you have a en account of two 
experiments, with ſuch further obſervations as 1 
deem neceſſary ; and which, I flatter a may 
convey ſome uſeful information. 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
GEORGE WINTER. 
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| Pigs purchaſed in March 1785. Dy. 


to &% & 
March 17. To Caſh paid P. Highman for five 
porkers =_ — 312 6 
To expences at and driving from market o x 3 
To 6 buſhels barley (tailings) and grinding o 16 6. 
To coal — — 0 13 
Wai — 07 6 
| 4 29 © 
Pues ſold in April 1785. Gr. 
1785. Adel 21. By 2 pigs ſold to W. Hughes, 
| weight 5 ſcore 7 bs, 
28. By 3 ditto $05'=*& 


Total 15 ſcore 13 ls. 
at 6s, * a ſcore, {4 19 © 


eee e 


The potatoes were unſizeable for the Briſtol: 
market, as being the largeſt and ſmalleſt, They 
were put out of the furnace into tubs, and the 
barley-meal given promiſcuouſly with the pota- 
toes without being maſhed. I could have fold 
thoſe unſizeable potatoes at eight- pence per buſhel 
in the country; but by this mode of application, 
I was only paid two-pence per buſhel, and two- 
pence over on the whole, Hence I am conwinced, 
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young porkers will not pay far being fattened with 
potatoes, by this method. 


| 6, Jan. 14, 1785, Dy. 
Hegs Varrnoed. 65% 9, Feb. 17. A 
2544 
155 Nov. 9. To 12 bend up to fatten 


16. To 2 ditto 
7520 N Dec. 26. To 1 ditto 


| 15 hogs valued at 15 © of 
To coal — e 
To 14 buſhels of barley (ſtain'd) at 3. 2 2 © 
To grinding ditto—— — 00 3.6 
To 14 lb. madder 1314. ſalt 45. 64. © 5 4 t 
To flour of ſulphur, and ſalt-petrte 0 1 1 
To 306 buſhels unſizeable potatoes 17 17 91 


8 &&o SS wm _ —= © wwe 


o 01: 1 4.36 1 6 
Hogs, as ** Contra, Held. Cr. y 
1785-6. core bbs, v 
e ah 13 ü 
. 28. By 3 ditto 8a Q 
31s, By 3 —— 8. Collard 23 7 
12 By 3 —— A. Parker | 20 16 q 
12. By 3 - ditto 22 12 
Feb. 20. By 1 —— ditto 9 1 f 
i: | — — | 
Total 111 0 
| at 65. 6d. a ſcore, * 36 1 6 
48 Tete hogs were driven to Briſtol market the 27th of October, a 


when [ was offered no more than eighteen ſhillings each for the lot, 
T have valued them at twenty ſhillings each. 
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OHhervations. The beſt ſeaſon for purchaſing 
hogs at the Briſtol market, is about the latter part 
of October or beginning io November, when the 
milk ſeaſon is expired, and all rhe com? fields 
gleaned. Therefore, I could have bought hogs 
of the ſame ſiae as above, at the time mine were 
offered for ſale, ſor about eighteen hilingy to not 
exceeding nineteen ſhillings. ' 


My hogs were only nine and ten 'months old 
when put to fatten; had they been full grown, 
I am convinced they would have paid much more 
than 14d. per buſhel- for the potatoes they ate. 


The potatoes were entirely unſizeable for the 
Briſtol market, as being the ſmalleſt and largeſt. 
Moſt of the latter ſort were watery and hollow, 
weighing from one pound and half to three pounds ; 
worth (if ſold in the country) from ſeven-pence 
to not exceeding eight-pence per buſhel, 


| The barley being ſtained, maltſters and dif. 
tillers refuſed to purchaſe it; and the higheſt price 
offered to me for it was three ſhillings per buſhel, 
for the purpoſe of fattening hogs. | 


I could have purchaſed gurgians at two ſhillings 
and three-pence per buſhel, which I apprehend 
would nearly, if not equally, have been as nutri- 

| tive 


*, 
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tive as barley- meal; and thereby enhanced the 
value of the potatoes more than a halfpenny per 
buſhel. Fourteen ſhillings being the difference of 
the coſt of barley-meal and gurgians. 


I have omitted making any charge for attending 
theſe hogs, as I deem the manure they have made 
equal in value to ſuch expence. 


GEORGE WINTER. 


REMARKS, 


cc We perfectly agree with Mr. WI TER, that large, 
or rather full-grown hogs yield a greater profit in feeding 
upon potatoes, than ſmaller ones. But in the experiments 
| before us, the porkers ſeem to have been bought exceſſively 
dear, and not kept long enough to afford a fair trial of the 
meat. And if the large hogs had been kept a month lon- 
ger, they would probably have yielded a larger profit, both 
from the advance of the price of their fleſh in the following 
- month, and becauſe they are conſtantly obſerved to in- 
creaſe more in weight, and conſume leſs food in the laſt 
month of their fattening. 


« We apprehend theſe experiments were made with the 
Surinam, or what is vulgarly called the white-bloſſomed 
potatoes, which have been found leſs nutritious than the 
common mealy potatoe, Beſides, no juſt concluſion can 
be drawn from theſe experiments to aſcertain the value of 
potatoes, as the hogs in both caſes were too ſmall to do 
juſtiee to that application of chem. 
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We would recommend the full-grown Shropſhire * 
hogs, ſuch as ate purchaſed by the diſtillers at about two 
guineas a head when lean, as the ſort molt likely. to pay a 


good price for the potatoes. Theſe hogs, purchaſed in 
November or December, ſhould be kept at leaſt fifteen 


weeks, improving the 3 of their fpod by a gradual 
addition of meal.” 


| 2 | hrs 
ArxTicLe XLVII, 


Deſcription of the Model of a Barn, for which a Pre- 
mium was granted by the Society to Mr. Hex RY 
Dosson, Carpenter, of Norwich. 


l Wich an accurate Copper-plate of the Model.] 
GENTLEMEN, 


ROM a deſire of promoting the laudable de 
ſigns of a Society eſtabliſhed for ſo important 
a purpoſe as the improvement of agriculture, I 
have endeavoured, in compliance with its wiſhes, 
to conſtruct a barn, on a plan which I believe the 
model herewith ſent, and the following facts, will 
prove to be much ſuperior to any now in uſe. 


I have compared, as well as calculated the dif- 
ference, both of ſpace and quantity of timber of 
the preſent model, with a common barn without 
porches of the ſame area. Th 

e 
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The ties and braces of barns, now in. uſe, have 
always been a juſt cauſe of complaint with the 
farmer; the form of this renders theſe u ; 
which not only makes the ſpace occupied more 
commodious, but produces a conſiderable ſaving 
in the timber. 


I am well aware, that the dimenſions of the 
threſhing-floors in this model will be objected to, 
as every innovation on common practice is; but 


to candid men, (and to ſuch only improvements 


ought to be intruſted) they will be, found quite 
ſufficient. 


I have obſerved, that the threſher ſeldom uſes a 
larger ſpace to threſh upon, than that aſſigned for 
this purpoſe in the preſent model; and the porches 
in common uſe, added to the enormous width of 
the barn, can ſerve for very little purpoſe more 
than a receptacle for the threſhed corn; the bow at 
the end of each threſhing-floor is. intended for 
this purpoſe, and will contain near two laſts, un- 
dreſſed or in ſacks. 5 


The only objection that remains is, the length 
not being ſufficient to dreſs the corn upon, the 
uſual method being to, fling it with a ſhovel, as 
much ſpread as poſſible, to the diſtance of from 20 
to 


__ „„ 
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to twenty-ſix feer;-by: which) means the heavier 
particles fly fartheſt; and the unſound” corn and 
huſks are of courſe left in the intermediate ſpace; 
as this part of the proceſs occupiesas little, if hot 
leſs time than any other, it will not be difficult to 
ind ja ſufficient time of fine weather in any ſeaſon/ 
to: place a ſail- cloth, or boards prepared for 'thats 
purpoſe, to the diſtance of twelue or ſourteen ſeet 
from the doors, which will 77 png: anſwer 


0 
every Ries of pp "_ in ule, 
fr) om \/ ' 4 


The Cllowing are <1 dimenſions of a barn-50. 
feet by 204 feet, and thoſe of the model. 


Dimenſions of the Model. Dune of a cities Barn, 

1492 ſquare feet the area. 1475 ſquare feet the area, 
30,900 cubic feet for con, 24,426 tubic feet for corn only. 
* ee yo cubic feet of timber. 


1 


By which calculations it appears, that a barn built 
on the preſent model gains, on one in common uſe 
of the ſame area, 6474. cubic feet of ſpace, and is 
built with 257 cubic feet of timber leſs; and as 


there is nothing in its conſtruction. which would 


increaſe the expence of workmanſhip, the dif- 
ference between the expence of building a barn on 


* As threſhing Ag racy in the winter months; when 
the barn doors are generally frequented by cattle, poultry, and birds, 
great inconyenjence would be found in lengthening the floor by a ſail» 
cloth or boards, as Mr. Dobſon propoſes. But if the corn be dreſſed 


with a winnowing engine (as is frequently practiſed in many counties) 


the length of the floor will be quite ſufficient, . In every other reſpect 


ve think this the completeſt model for a barn we have ever ſeen. 
Vol. III. Z dis 


(339 ) 
this plan, and that of one in common uſe of the 
fame area, would be as 445 is to 702. 


It is needleſs to ſay any thing of its mathema- 
tical, ſtrength; as it muſt be obvious to any one who 
is at all acquainted with mechanics, that the pre- 
ſent figure is of all others _—_ beſt man 
N that purpoſe. 5 | | 


n Lam, Ce. 21 
HENRY DOBSON, 


Nerwoich, Sept. 23, 1755. : 1 
[N. B. a 
in the a, which are put in by miſtake three inches by 


four i ought to be fix by four, e en 
in cubing che quantity of timber. 5 
n eee 1.69 
— 
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AzTiICL XLVI. 228 * a 


On 88 and Dividing the Roots o 2 
and Wick Harrowing, and Rolling the One 


IIn a Letter to the Secretary. * 
Sta, FR rote Re 


pri. the. edit to. be informed by your 


letter of the 10th inſtant, that the Bath Society 


had done me the honour of printing my obſerva- 
. ' . 1 b , | , tions 


. > Qw I ww << So 


838 


3 


the 
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tions on Tranſplunting and Divfding the roots of 
Wheat; in their ſecond volume of Select Papers.“ 
This flattering teſtimony of the #pprobation of fo 
teſpectable a body of gentlemen, encourages me to 
offer ſomething further on the _—_ 12 (as ou 
be hg Muy name. 


I Hae read the notes which the ie Society thought 
proper to add to my former letter; and give them 
my hearty approbation. What 1 have now to 
offer, is freely ſubmitted to ſich” remarks and 
imad verſions as the ſuperior judgment of the 
Committee may deem proper. £234; 201 


My imagination is/ ſtil deeply engaged in the 
theory of the divifibility of corn. and I am exer- 
ding my invention in attempts to produce # Plan 
whereby the theory may be reduced to prackice. 1 
m well pleaſed to find that the practice of hat- 
wwing and rolling corn, after it has ſprung up, 
meets, and has received, the ſanction of the So- 
tiety. It has been one of my favourite ſchemes 
for ſome time paſt; and I am under a thorough 
conviction; that, were the practice to become ge. 
tefal in this kingdom, it would be very rare to ſee 
1 bad crop; and we ſhould never feel the diſtreſſing 
elects of a ſcarcity of grain. Suffer me to intreat 


od n xvi. aa. 
the 


ks 


the Society to take this ſubject into their moſt {e. 


_ poſſeſſion; of courſe, when, by being excited to 


1 3 


rious conſideration: it is, in my humble opinion, 
an object of the utmoſt importance, I will not 
contend with ſuch. reſpectable authority as that of 
your Society, whether the good. effect of harrowing 
and rolling all kinds of corn after, it has ſprung, be 
derived from pulverizing the ſoil, or ſubdividing 
the roots;* it is enough for my purpoſe, that the 
benefits arifing from, theſe operations are. fully 
admitted. I will therefore venture to recommend 
the practice, as deſerving in the higheſt degree 
every kind of encouragement, ang do it on nl 
principles: — 90. 


».| Firf, The PRES is ſimple, and performed 
with ſuch implements as every farmer has in his 


make trial, the ſarmer is ſatisfied that it is a ſaſe 
and: beneficial operation, there will be little diffi- 
culty in reconciling him to the uſe of it. 


adh. As the drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry 
does not, among common farmers, make ſo rapid a 
progreſs as from its great and ſuperior advantage 
might have been expected, this method is the: beſt 
that can be adopted on crops ſown broadcaſt. 


of Certainly from 8 becauſe the — does not take place: 
zaly. When 


few, if any, of the roots are divided by harrowing. 
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zdly. When it comes more generally into prac- 

tice, and is more carefully attended to, it muſt be | 

the means of ſaving a great proportion of ſeed. i | | | 
f 


ably. By an increaſe of grain, an increaſe f 
fodder, and materials for manure, are acquired, 
which will amply repay the additional labour, 


gthly. As great labour is employed in fallowing 
land,“ and yet the intended advantages are often 
defeated by unfavourable ſeaſons; harrowing and 
rolling, by being performed at the critical period, 
will often remedy the evil. 


* ww oo Q © wo o& 


Laſily. The harrows and roller are applied at 
the time when a field is left to its fate, and no fur- 
ther cultivation can be given it that ſeaſon, 


a 7 S @& Mt. 


I am, &c. 


| ROBERT BOGLE. 
Strand, Fune 23, 1783. | 


t Dotbtleſs of ome; but the drill huſbandry is what (if generally 
practiſed) would ſave ſeed enough annually to feed half a million of 


This in general is very unneceſſary: Wherever turnips are well 
cultivated, ſummer fallows are never wanted; and a judicious courſe 
of crops will render winter fallows, unleſs on wet Riff cold clays, 
needleſs. With a good courſe of crops, and judicious ploughings, 
there is very little land in this kingdom but what will yield a profitable 
crop every Year, 


” an UW wo Q- 
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"EXTRACT OF ' 
fy Another Letter from the above Gentleman. Y 
— AS I am exceedingly impatient to have 


your opinion of my favourite ſpeculation of propa. 
gating wheat by tranſplanting and dividing its 


roots in the ſpring, I beg you will, as ſoon ag con- 


venient, ſay what occurs on the ſubject. 


- Since I wrote to you laſt, I have converſed much 
with many practical farmers, who all admit that my 
plan has the appearance not only of being practical, 
but advantageous. I have alſo ſeen, in the ninth 
number of Mr. YounG's Annals of Agriculture, 
the account of an experiment which ſtrongly cor- 
roborates my theory. It was made by the Rev, 
Mr. Pik, of Edmonton. From this, and other 
experiments which have been, made under my own 
eye, I foreſee clearly, that the ſyſtem is practicable, 
and will certainly be productive of great benefit, 
ſhould it become general. Beſides the ſaving of 
nine-tenths of ſeed in the land ſown broadcaſt, 
other very important advantages will attend the 
ſetting out of wheat from a ſeed-bed; ſuch as, an 
early crop, the certainty of good crops, rendering 


a ſurmmer fallow unneceſſary, ſaving dung, and 


baving your wheat perfectly free from weeds, 
without either hand or horſe-hoeing. | 


Five 
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Five hundred plants in April produced almoſt a 
buſhel of grain. My gardener ſays, he can ſet one 
thouſand plants in a day, which is confirmed by the 
opinion of two other gardeners; Mr. Mrutts 
found no difference in the produce of what was 
planted on lands that had dung, and on what had 
none, except where the land was improper for 
wheat at all. | 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Nov: 25, 1788. ROBERT BOGLE. 


Mr. Boork will fee/by the Society's Premium Book this year, that 
by having offered ſeveral premiums for experiments of the kind he ſo 
earneſtly recommends, we wiſh to have his theory brought to the teſt 
of praftiee. Out reaſon for this, as well as for printing Mr. B's letter 
was, rather to excite deciſive trials by ingeniqus perſons, than from 
any expectation of the practice ever becotning a general one. General, 
indeed, it never can be. A ſufficient number of hands could not be 
found to do it. Unkindly ſeafons, at the time of tranſplanting and 
dividing the roots, would frequently endanger and injure, if not de- 
ſtroy the crops. But admitting the mode generally practicable, we 
very much doubt whether all the advantages he has enumerated would 
be derived from this mode of culture. Why ſhould dividing and 
tranſplanting the roots of wheat cauſe the crop to be early, or afford 
a certainty of its being a good one? We cannot think that %% manure 
is neceſſary in this method, than either in drilling or broadcaſt; nor 
ean we by. any means admit, that fuch crops would « be perfectly free 
from weeds without either hand or horſe-hoeing. | 


We readily agree with Mr. BoGLz, that by this mode of culture, 
on a general ſcale, an immenſe quantity of ſeed-corn would be annu- 
ally ſaved to the nation; and in this we believe the advantage, were 


it praQticable, would principally conſiſt. 
* 1786. ; 
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AzrrTicts XLIX. 
A Deſcription of the Ruſſian Ploughs. 
(By Dr. Gbiers, late Phyſician to the Ruſſian ani] 
Stk, "0 | 


my road from Peterſburgh to Riga, I faw 

at Cuicatz a number of peaſants tilling the 
ground with their ſmall ſingle-horſe ploughs, 
Theſe inſtruments of tillage, which would excite 
the deriſion of an Engliſh farmer, are uſed all over 


Ruſſia. They are very ſimplc, and conſiſt only of 


two poles or ſhafts, to which the horſe is harneſſed, 
and which extend backward, behind him, between 
three and four feet. To this end is fixed a croſs 
bar, by which the” peaſant holds and directs it. 
About ſix inches forward from his hold, there runs 
down, i an oblique direction to the earth, a 
ſtronger piece of wood, which is divided into two 
points at the lower end; theſe two points form two 
ſocks, and are ſhod with iron. They are two 
inches diſtant from each other, and gently curved 
towards the horſe, From a rope joining the two 
upper ſhafts, runs down a ſmall ſtick ſhod with 
iron, and ſo formed as to graſp one or other of the 
ſocks, being tied in ſuch a manner that the peaſant 
can move it from the one to the other at pleaſure, 


This I call the turn glebe, as it turns the earth to 


the 


n —Q ww nw ns. ov _NÞ = 
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the. right or left according as it, is placed. When 


fixed on the right ſock, it turns to the leſt, and 
vice venſa. Thus a whole field is often tilled with- 


out changing ſides; for at the end of the furrow, 
the peaſant has only to change the turn glebe, and 
to return in the ſame track he came. The ſmalleſt 
and weakeſt horſes are generally employed in this 
work; and I have often ſeen a woman, or a boy of 
fifteen, at once holding the plough and guiding 
the horſe. The furrows they make are ſeldom 
more than three Inches fps norwiehtanding the 
ne the ſoil,” nul 50; To ln 


1 fore frequently aſked fome of the Ruſſian 
noblemen, why they did not introduce and adopt 
the Engliſh ploughs, which are much better fitted 


for turning up the ſoil from its bottom? The an- 
ſwers I received amounted to this, That in the 
preſent ſtate of the Ruſſian peaſantry, each man' 


has a certain portion of land allotted him as his 


own, and another portion he is to till for the land- 


lord ;—that he has ſeldom more than one, or at 
moſt two horſes, which have neither ſize nor 
ſtrength ſufficient to work the Engliſh ploughs ;— 
and that were two or more of them to join, ſtill a 
four-horſe plough would till but little more land in 
a ſeaſon than their ſingle-horſe ones, But I found 
the moſt powerful reaſon was, that in the Southern 
provinces, the ſoil is ſo rich as to require it only 
to 
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te be lightly ſcratched over, in order to its pro- 
ducing the moſt luxuriant crops of every kind of 
grain. Oh the contrary, in the Northern provinces, 
it is ſo poor and thin, that deep ploughing would 
only bury the fertile part, Kay: rum pg 
eee 1 5! 


I leave theſe anſwers to be Judged of by tho 
who have made agriculture their ſtudy ; and ſhall 
only remark, that in the Northern Countries the 
ſoil muſt naturally be ſuperficial, becauſe the in- 
fluence of the ſun is 10; and therefore to bury too 
deep that part of it which has already been ſerti- 
lized, would be ſurely to loſe a conſiderable part 


2 8920 


I am, &c. 
New. 21, 1786. J. GRIEVE. , 
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On the LTiiliiy of thoſe Clubs called by the name of 
Friendly Societies, in Country Pariſhes, 
GENTLEMEN, 


SI venerate every attempt, either in ſocieties or 
in individuals, to promote uſeful knowledge, 
improvements in the neceſſary arts, and happineſs 
{ in 


[( 97 } 


in collective and civil ſociety, I'wiſh to point out 
one ſubject which ſeems in a particular manner to 
metit your attention and encouragement: this is, 
the eſtabliſhment of Parochial Friendly Societies 
among handicraftſmen arid poor labourers. 


Where theſe have been eſtabliſhed, and con- 
ducted by prudent rules and regulations, they have 
proved very comfortable reſources to many indivi- 
duals, when age or affliction has diſqualified them 
for en and alſo — en eg | 


Tbe funds raiſed by theſe ſocieties .may be 
confidered as ſo much money faved from” the ale. 
houſe, to be applied in, times of neceſſity to the 
beſt of purpoſes; and as each member contributes 
only three-pence a week, it is ſcarcely felt by indi- 
viduals. But the advantage and relief which 
ſeven ſhillings a week affords to the 8 
and the aged, is very comfortable; and they are 
thereby freed from the painful neceſſity of p- 
ing to their pariſhes for ſupport. 


As theſe Friendly Societies are founded on one of 
the, wileſt maxims in the code of human policy: 
namely, that ii is eaſily in the power of the many to 
belp the fore; I think they merit pblick encourage- 
ment- 6 Therefore; if your finances 

will 
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will admit, I think you cannot beſtow à few 
guineas better than in offering a premium “ to the 
moſt numerous Society of this kind, of not leſs than 
forty members, which ſhall be eſtabliſhed by la- 
bourers and handicraftſmen,. in any country town 
or pariſh where no ſuch Society is at preſent inſti. 
tuted. The ſaid premium to be claimed as ſoon 
as the ſaid Society, of not leſs than ory EWING 
has ſubſiſted one N 


I have preſumed to offer the above propoſal on 
this principle, that whatever tends to make our 
labouring poor induſtrious and good ceconomiſts, 
while in health, and to render them comfortable 
when under affii#7on, is worthy your confideration ; 
and that theſe friendly clubs or ſocieties have ſuch 
a tendency, is, I think, ſelf-evident. | 


A poor man, flattered with the hope of receiving 
ſeven ſhillings per week in any future. ſickneſs, will 
either work extra hours for the three-pence he has 
to pay, or fave it from the ale-houſe. After he has 
been ſome years a member, it becomes habitual; 
and the fear of loſing all the money he has paid in, 
by forfeiting all the advantage he, as a member, is 
entitled to in caſes of accident or illneſs, will ope- 
rate ſtrongly in preventing him from declining his 
ſubſcription. Reſources of this Kind have alſo a 

77 th tendency 
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tendency to preſerve that honeſt pride and ſpirit of 
independency; which the poor generally loſe 1 
they ſubmit to parochial maintenance. 


I have talked with many poor men who are 
members of ſuch Societies, and they all tell me 
they live as well as before, and find no difference 
at the year's end from having paid three- pence 
per week to their club. To uſe their own; language, 
* they don't feet it. But in times of ſickneſs, 
when they could not labour, they have zoyfully felt 
the comforts which their little 82 fund | 


yielded them. 


| 'You will pardon me, gentlemen, for dwelling ſo 
long on the ſubject; but as it ſtrikes me forcibly, 
I wiſh to impreſs your minds with e 
ideas of its utility. | 


I am, your's, &c. 


Nov. 1, 1783. A MEMBER. 


* 


8—2?c— 


In conſequence of the preceding letter being 
laid before the Society, Joux AnsTIE,* eſq; of 
Devizes, tranſmitted to the Secretary the follow - 


11 


| e The gentletias who has Io bonourably diflinguithed kieelf ta 
detecting and endeavouring to prevent the illicit exportation of wool. 


ing 
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ing ſtate of facts; to ſhew the great utility of 2 
Society of e ee e e of nn 
that nn. is Treaſurer. | N rs 


Sin, 


1 SEND you an account of rmociles paid 671 one 
of the clubs eſtabliſhed in this town from the year 
1765, to the end of 1783. As all the members of 
this club may be conſidered as poor, it is not only 
probable, that if no ſuoh club had ſubſiſted, mhat 
the whole: ibis money muſt have been draun from 
the Poor's Rates, but even a larger ſum: for on 
enquiry I find, that it is a very uncommon thing 
for the members of the club to apply to the pariſh 
on any occaſion, The other clubs in the town are 
formed on nearly ſimilar principles, and therefore 
I ſend you only the articles of this club. 


Though ſuch Socictics ſhould by all means be 
promoted, yet I am convinced, that the increaſe 
of the poor's rates, particularly in large towns, is 
owing in a great degree to the overſeers being con- 
tinued in their office only for one year; for before 
they become acquainted with the poor in the pariſh, 
they are ſubject to various impoſitions, and it being 
a diſagreeable office, they are glad to get through 
it as eaſily and as ſoon as poſſible. Whereas, were 
there but conſtant officers, or were they choſen for 

three 
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three or four. years from the middle order of the 
inhabitants, with moderate ſalaries for their trouble: 
ind were the more ſubſtantial perſons of the pariſh 

to inſpect their accounts quarterly, and give orders 
for ſuch regulations as they might ſee neceſſary; the 

good effects of ſuch a method, I believe, would ſoon 
be ſeen. I have ſerved the office myſelf twice, the 
laſt time voluntarily, as the pariſh vas very much in 
debt, and the rates increaſing; and from my expe- 
rience Jam convinced, that if my buſineſs would 
have permitted me to have continued another year, 
| ſhould have been able to have reduced the pay- 
ments much more than they were when, I quitted 
the office, though even then our dals were cleared. 
But no perſon of a liberal turn of mind can be 
perſuaded to continue the mere drudgery of the 
office, though he might be willing to attend to the 
regulations of it. 


- 1 — - - — - — 
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I have thrown together my thoughts on this 
r in haſte. And am, 


Your humble ſervant, 


JOHN ANSTIE. 


—_ w » FR a _— 
- — _ — - 
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Devizes, Nov. IO, 1783. 
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seum lub, held at the Black Horſe, Devizes. 


Cash drawn for Sick and Burials, from. Sep. b 
1765, to Sept. 1783, diſtinguiſhing each year. - 4 
21 zT 00 „ int J: Fin, Sree ö 
no! DIGOU 5 *. foul 0, Pa. $10: $47, 

1 Hi 1 5575 t f „ 4 
1765 to i Wn 08 i goon) fe 
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1778 0 % — 86 — 38 18 0. p 
h 223 N K 
3780 to 178 83 — 31 o 4 
— er eee th 
1782 to 1783 — 75. — 38 15 3 a 
Eighteen years /. 748 15 1 i 

The Annual Meeting in 1783, having read and 

conſidered the above letters, &c. it was reſolved . 
of 
unanimouſly, as an encouragement to the eſtabliſh- | 


ing of ſuch Societies in country pariſhes, 
That 


E 


That a premium of ten guineas ſhall be given to the 
_ numerous Friendly Society, - conſiſting. chiefly of 
lundicraftſmen and labourers, Which ſhall, , before the firſt 
day of January, 1786, be eſtabliſhed in any country * 
or pariſh, within either of the four counties, here no, 
ſuch dec now ſubſiſts. 


T1 . . 0 pe : . 
HTS SS # 24 : 3 £5 


| The conditions of i this , Fre, 172 


ſt. That the ſociety ſhall have been eſtabliſhed one 
1 and conſiſt of not fewer thun forty members, when 
the claim i is made. 


zd. That none of the 6 6 M Wal 155 longed 
to any other club of this Kind on the iſt of Jan, 1794: 


za. That no ſociety. ſhall he entitled to this promium, 
unleſs there be a clauſe inſerted in their articles, that no 
part of their ſtock ſhall ever be laid out in the purchaſe of 
LorTERY TICKETS, or in any other way which may 
riſque any part of thelt property in games of chance. 


4th. That as foon as their fund amounts to one hundred 
pounds, one res of it 1 be laid out in eder or 


5 That ſhould it increaſe in future 0 28 to „ ble 
them to make any diviſion of their principal among the 
members, they ſhall always, on making ſuea diviſion, 
leave at leaſt one hundred pounds in ſtock. | 


6th. That every ſociety tat intends to claim this! pre- 
mium, hall, at the time of its inſtitution, ſend a ſair copy 
of their Wee to this en — before _ 
ing them. : 7 


vor. III. Aa 7th, That 
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Ich. That each claim ſhall be accompanied with a cer. 
fifrcate ſigned by the Miniſter and Churchwardens of the 
pariſh; containing a printed copy of their articles, the 
amount of their ſtock, and the number of _ an 
with their names and occupations, 


Claims to be made at the meeting in Wen 1786. 


It is recommended to farmers, &c. to promote theſe ſo- 
eieties, by becoming members of 3 * * e | 
tend to ſeſſen the poor's rates,” | | 


In conſequence of this premium, EC new 
Societies have been eſtabliſhed, ' and others are 
forming, as the Society continues to offer the ſame 
Poe for Fg me. 
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ARTICLE LI. 


Account of various Experiments made tcp a a of 
Three Tears, to aſcertain the Increaſe of Wheat and 
Barley; by Sir. Fobn Anſtruther, bart. and by him 
communicated to the Bath Society. 


Gimrizurb, 


N order to diſcover. what produce wheat would 
yield upon rich land in a garden, from different 
quantities of ſeed, ſeveral rows were planted, each W y; 
row was twenty feet long, and there were two feet T 
diſtance between the rows, The following wa ih 4, 
the produce | | 


© » Crop, 
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In 1784, the Woti rows were reckoned, the 


rows Were twenty feet long, and three feet diſtant | 


from each other. 
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In 1784, twelve rows were planted, two of each 
with the following number of grains, the rows 
3 feet diſtant, and 28 feet long, In 1785, the ave- 
tage produce of every two rows was as follows: 

Aa 2 TaBLg 
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7 Average N 26 1,124] 48 4,52 | 683 2488 


7 W e of the Sas (86: 2d Table as above. | 
d £1.33 

The iſt column denotes the number of the experiments — 1 

ad, the number of grains per hole — 1 

p . — 3 
IAth, the number of holes per foot  —— — 
IJ "5th, the number of grains ſet per foot n 
- 6th, the number of cars per hole 4 $924 —C 
7th, the number of ears from each grain — — 4 
$th, the number of ears per foot E * 
9th, the number of grains per eur — — 

Toth, the number of grains from each grain — 
- 21th, the number of grains per foot | © | — — 25t 

ener — — $6 


” 
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„ „ 2 | 
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The average of every two rows is ſtated in the 
above table. The greateſt increaſe after one, is 
from one grain per hole, and one hole per foot of 
the rows, and the rows at three feet diſtance. 


MD wy .z ca 


= ee teas pi 
. re per hole, with 42 grains per ear; 
that is, 2184 grains after one; and as every grain p 

g has | 
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has three feet of ſpace, or 432 inches, this increaſe 
is 728 "as per pac win Res 


1 his year, one grain at the ſkme diſtance pro- 
62800 29x per hole or foot of rows, with 56 grains 
per ear, which is an increaſe of 957 ater one, 
and 5507 gg ſquare . 


/ 


1 he quantity of ſeed planted is at the rate of 
og of a peek Per acre. 


By 3 Gam buſhels of wheat of diffe- 
rent kinds, and reckoning the grains in an ounce, 
it was found that the average weight was 6olb. per 
buſhel; and that in one ounce, there were 700 
grains of good wheat; and of ſmall wheat; 760 
grains. As there are 43 560 ſquare” feet per acre, 
this multiplied by the grains per ſquare foot, and 
divided by the grains in a buſhe], will Sie the 
number of buſhels per acre. NET | 

By this calculation, the 728 grains, per ſquare 
foot laſt year will amount to 47 buſhels and three 
quarters of a peck per acre. And the 550 grains 
per ſquare foot of this year will amount to 35 
buſhels 24 pecks per acre. 


The greateſt produce upon the foot ſquare 
is from ſeyen grains per hole, and four holes 
per foot in rows, or 28 grains per foot, although 

Aaz this 


\ 
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this is the ſmalleſt increaſe after one. Laſt year 
the produce of grain planted at theſe diſtances was 
25 ears per hole, or 100 per foot of rows; the ears 
had 39 grains each; which is only 139 puny after 
one, but is 1300 per ob foot, 


This year, that which was planted. at 28 grains 
per foot, yielded 18; ears per hole, and 74 per 
foot, with 51 grains per car, which is only 134 after 
one, and 1258 per ſquare foot. The 28 grains per 
foot of rows, or 3 ſquare feet, has 154 inches of 
ſpace per grain: and the ſeed is at the rate 10 two 
pecks and a half per acre, 


The, produce of laſt year, viz. 1300 grains per 
ſquare foot, is at the rate of eighty-four buſhel 


94 there pes per dere. 


And the produce of this year, Viz. 1258 grains 
per ſquare foot, is at the rate of eighty-one buſhels 


and two pecks per acre.* 


This year one grain per hole, and four holes 
per ſquare foot, yielded more than the 28 grains 


® Theſe variations of the produce of the experiments, ſhews how 
little a few ſmall experiments can be depended upon to eſtabliſh any 
ſyſtem. The greateſt produce in both theſe years, is from twenty-eight 
grains per foot of rows; they are more per ſquare foot than the others 
with ſmaller quantities of ſeed. But one row with four holes per foot, 
and only one grain per hole, produced more than thoſe. Thy expert 
ment ſhews the great produce from one grain where it Ugo ſpace, and 


* ä 30 
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* 


did, as it produced 1008 after one, and 1344 8 


ſquare foot. All che rows with more grains per 
foot. than one, yielded more in general than ane 
grain. But one row. with the, ſame number of 
holes per ſoot, with. two grains per hole, yielded 
only 235 grains after one,. and 689, grains per 
SS facts... 6... EE 


The average. of the — rows per ſquare pot 
is 829 grains; and by the above calculation, the 
produce is at the rate of fiſty- three buſhels and 
three pecks per acre of good grain. But upon 
weighing one ounce of this, there were 760 grains 
per ounce, which is one-twelfth more than is 
ſuppoſed in the. above calculation, which would 
therefore make the produce of this and the others 


one-twel frh . 


2 * 


As laſt year the greareſt quantity of ſeed ſown 
viz. two pecks and a half, produced the greateſt 
produce per acre, although the ſmalleſt increaſe 
after one; the increaſe! after one was diminiſhed 
from 2184 to 139. We ſee in the field that"the 
increaſe is much diminiſhed. by.great quantities; 
as where three buſhels arc fownj each yielded 
twenty after one, the produce Would be ſixty 
buſhels, whereas it is ſeldom above twenty or thirty, 
which is only from ſeven to ten aſter one. 


To 
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Jo diſcover if: this dec reaſe continued in propor- 
tion to greater quantities of ſeed, ſome barley was 
planted in ſpring 1785 both im a garden and field; 
in the garden ſome rous were planted at one foot in 
tie rbws, and the rous were klrree feet diſtant; 
ſome with one and two grains per hole, and ſome 
with 14 and 15 per hole, and others with more 
holes per foot. In the field,“ they were planted at 
nitie inches every way, the firſt row with one grain 
pet hole, and' increafing the grains one every row 
to fourteen and fifteen; this is near three times the 
greateſt quantity of ſeed of che wheat r in 
the garden. 1 en 3 
bin v viewing the crops in wy, whe planted 
wheat, where” moſt * grains were droppe „ looked 
very well, and proved good plants; but chole rows 
with ſew grains, and at one foot diſtance, were 
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. me and three quarters of wheat meaſure, or Wincheſ⸗ 
d Wh popörtibn, the produce would be fifty-five 


— — Engli acre. ; 


N. B. The/iwheat) meaſure is about one per ee than 
Wincheſter, 
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garden, where there were few grains, and at one 


foot in rows, and at three feet diſtance; appeared 
extremely bad; thoſe with moſt grains, and the 
holes neareſt, were much the beſt. That in the 
field with one gain, and wick few en per ny 
yas very bal. | 


L /2Djlon en them afterwards, when the 


wheat with'moſt grains was about three feet high; 


the wheat with one and two grains was ſo bad, that 
it did not appear probable 'it would produce any 
thing like a crop. The barley was the ſame, 


That in the field-with'one grain, and with few 
grains per hble, was bad; and as there were twelve 
os, they increaſed in colour and length, as the 


number of grains. The firſt with one grain the 


worſt; and thoſe with fourteen and fifteen grains by 
much the beſt. But afterwards, 'thoſe' with few 
grains improved ſurpriſingly, and were very good. 
a et g 
When in the car, the wheat in the garden with 


few grains had ſeverul blanks in the rows where 


there were no plants, and when the ears were num- 
bered, gave the quantity marked in the table of the 
barley in the garden; only thoſe three rows which 
were at one foot. in the rows could be reckoned, 
the others being ſo lodged, they could not be 
numbered 
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numbered with any accuracy. Oſ theſe; three, the 
produce from cach hole could not be reckoned, 
but in each row there were twenty eight holes at 
one foot; thoſe with one and two grains gave 280 
cars, which is ten per hole; but as the holes could 
not be counted, it appeared there were ſeveral holes 
that produced no cars, the ſeed having periſhed, 
Thoſe with fourteen- and fifteen. gave 425, which 
is fifteen ears per hole; but the holes that had no 
ears could not be known. Of the barley in the field, 
the average of cach row was taken at four different 


places. a 


Thoſe with one and two grains, which appeared 
ſo bad in ſpring, and during part of the ſummer, 
yielded at-the rate of twenty, cars per hole; and up 
to cight, they yielded at an average twenty ears per 
hole; and from eight to fifteen grains, they gave 
on an average at the rate of twenty-four ears per 
hole. There was only one row with fifteen grains 
gave more. 


TE 4a FFT I Te 


on 3 and well mee _ vas one 2 
of wheat tranſplanted from a field, but the froſt 
continued ſo long in the ſpring, that the wheat 
plants could not be got to tranſplant early, being ſo 
weak; and the ſpring being ſo dry, thoſe planted in 


the beginning of April all died, although watered 
| at 
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at planting; the moſt of what grew were planted 
the. 19th and 20th of that month. They are 
planted at nine inches in the row, and the rows at 
nine inches; this makes cighty-one ſquare inches 
per plant; which would be 77440 plants per acre, 
The expence was nearly two pounds five ſhillings 
ſor taking up the plants, and- planting them; but 
as it was a new thing, it was not ſo quickly done: 
if the people were accuſtomed to do it, I ſuppoſe 
it might be done for half the * The man- 
err e - 


0 . 


A man with x achte 3 points of ns 
inches long, walked backwards, and put them in 
with his foot! in the manner & man digs with a 
ſpade; the dibble had a Rihng head, and a handle 
like a ſpade, into which theſe five points were 
fixed. A boy brought a baſket full of plants from 
the man who dug them up, and having ſeparated 
the ſets, dipped the baſket, in a tub of water; a 
boy or woman put down a plant at every hole, and 
a man followed, planted them in the hole, and put 
the earth about them with a common dibble as a 
gardener does; they omitted to number the grains 
in the car, The pumber of ears per plant were 
reckoned. at four different places of the ridge, and 
the average was ſixtcen ears per plant; but there 
were great many of the . dead, N 
b 
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blanks'in the Tow. As this is eighty-one inches 
of ſpace to the plant, this is at the rate of twenty- 
eight ears per ſquare foot. If the cars had only 
thirty grains, this would by the former calculation 
be a great crop, and equal to the average in the 
garden this year. The grain was fall, and one 
ounce contained 810 grains. The ſmallneſs of the 
grains might, probably, be occaſioned by the late 
1 and the n of 151 N thas followed, 


7 


This year the 7 * n is again tried, 
with plants from ſeed ſown in the garden in Auguſt 
laſt, and ſome from ſeed ſown laſt year in N 


and e over during tummer. 
ai Mm * DB „bi Ard Dolly 24 
15. A your, bedient en, 
k 6 Da! \ JOHN ANSTRUTHER. 
London Ju. 36; EY ule ot _ 61 
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Ge vici of 100 Crops of 5000 ley, one drilled, 
and the, other nun B roadeaft in the fame Field. 
| (By Si Joux AnsTRUTHER, Bart.] 
GenTLomes, „, 


1 Herewith ſend you an Account of in experiment 
1 made to aſcertain the produce of Arilled barley, 


compared with broadcaſt. © The ſeed was ſown on 
5225 the 
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the ſame field, and at the ſame time; and there 
was no He. e ge difference in in the ſoil. 


N 
Yau may depend on 3 account being 1 per- 
uit. wn. u 11 0h tw. wo 


& | L 


The drills x were * inches wide, ky the 
grain was dropt by hand, the expence of 1 
Wis three munen and tres Pence per be. 

E 11 | 51 9773 3: / 1 
be ſeed drilled wh one buſhel old bt wt 
lons per acre. The produce was fifty-ſix buſhels 
and Tree N per acre, 


YZ ' $9 


| On the broadcaſt part, the ſeed fown was three 
buſhels and five gallons. per acre. The produce 
only thirty-ſix buſhels and five gallons per acre. 


| Extra produce of the drilled. crop about twenty 
buſhels per acre; beſides near two buſhels of ſeed 
ſaved. 


I am, &c. 
| JOHN ANSTRUTHER. 
London, Feb. 10, we 
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Nat! [11 Asriel Ly.” T1161. 57 
| ori Extras _ the Letters #2 Fes Corr ae 
«1943 on A variety of Agricultural Suljecls. 110 K 


: 


On Malt-duft as a Manure.  '(, 
1 Mr. 4+ OED, of ex W 


IN And. 3 matured, a piece of land wk 
malt-combs,. or the duſt, which falls through 
the wires, at the rate of fout quarters per acre, and 
ſowed it with clover and barley. The barley was 
very luxuriant, and produced very near ſeven quar- 
ters per acre. The crop of clover was one of the 
fineſt 1 ever ſaw; and I have no doubt, but the 
effects of this manure will be evident in the wheat 
next year. From the ſucceſs attending the uſe of 
this malt-duſt manure, the expence of which vas 
only eight ſhillings per acre, it appears to be much 
cheaper than any other; and therefore I beg leave to 
recommend it to the notice of the Bath Society. 


th We i 
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On the Same. 
[By the Rev. WM. Lamrozrt, of Honiton. ] 


ON my return from Cornwall, I met with a 
ſhrewd, ſenſible poor man, a huſbandman, who 


obſerved that turnip ſeed two or three years old 
withſtands 
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vidtftands the fly better than new ſeed. This idea 
is confirmed by 'a gentleman, farmer who. ſows 
about n acres fk rey Ah ny Prefers 
the old ſeed. 21 55 1 F . 

If the = ee be founded on” £66; 
- what is the cauſe of it?“ Is it not owing to the new 
ſeed being more moiſt, and on that account poſ- 
ſeſſing that greater! ſweetneſ of taſſe which is ſo 
agreeable to the fly? Age, we know, takes off a - 
great part of the ſweetneſs in many vegetables 
and there are numerous inſtandes in the vegetable 
kingdom of old ſeed ny! 1 — 9 to new. 
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AT PE: - of Mr. La MPORT, the Bios 
experiment, ſucceſsfully made on fruit-trees laſt 
year, is now ſubmitted to the Bath Society's 
conſideration. + 8 1/4 


I made a ſtrong decoction of tobacco, and the 
tender e of elder, by pouring boiling water 


* We wiſh this may become the ſubject of further enquiry by . 


4 our ingenious correſpondents, 
on 
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on; them; and; ſprinkled, the trees With a ſmall 
bearth-bruſh, twige a week for two or ſchree weeks, 
which.cffe&ually deſtroyed the, inſefts,, The like 


was tried in the garden of one of my friends, and 
the leaves retained their verdure until the fall of 


the: year, boEngol 12d -nottogzutt voce 5 1 
won 203 03 ui 300 31 1 „ 10 11575 
A uſed early; hs ſoon as dus bud-unfolds ui it 
will probably provent dhe fly. The effect of tobacco 
has been lopg akon; and elder- vater; frequently 
ſprinkled on honey ſut klæs and /roſea, has been found 
to prevent inſects from lodging on them. All that 
is nei practices; the mhiν, m together: 


and the reaſons are obvious. 


— 
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The dan 985 ufc of was, two gallons of 
water, two ounces of tobacco, and chree or four 
handfuls of elder. It may, however, be made as 
ſtrong "as you pleaſe, it being perfectly innocent 
az to the tree itſelf. a 13M to Hun r 
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Mr. BitumGsLey very juſtly obſerves, © It is a 


- ſubject of much regret, that the counties within 


the limits of this Society ſhould be ſo far behind 
many other counties in the article of ploughing. 
Vigorous attempts have been made by the Bath 


LP to introduce the Norfolk and other ploughs, 
calculated 
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calculated not only to expedite the work, but to 
render it leſs expenſive; and their endeayours have 
been attended with no inconſiderable degree of 
ſucceſs; yet I may ſafely ſay, that not one farmer 
in five hundred has followed the example, though 
many of them daily receive ocular demonſtration 
of the inferiority of their own ill-conſtructed 
ploughs. To what, can this blindneſs, and obſti- 
nacy be owing? The farmers are quick- ſighted 
enough in moſt other matters wherein their igtereſt 
is concerned. I am therefore inclined to think, 
the fault lies more with the ploughman than with 
the maſter, whoſe indolence induces him rather to 
accommodate the plough to the man, than to exert 
himſelf in making the man accommodate himſelf 
to the plough.” f | 


On Setting Wheat. 
[By Sir THOMAS Beevor, bart. to the gase, 


—— WITH. regard to one fact mentioned in 
your laſt letter, I beg leave to ſet you right. 


+ Herein we think Mr. B. perfectly right; and therefore the So- 
ciety have offered a premium to thoſe ploughmen who ſhall moſt 


readily adopt and uſe properly the Norfolk plough. 
Vol, III. B b It 
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It ſeems you have been informed by ſome of 
your correſpondents, that the practice of /etting 
wheat declines in Norfolk.” The gentlemen, 1 
doubt not, ſpeak zbeiy real opinion; but I am clear 
you are greatly miſinformed, as from my own ob- 
ſervation, as well as from the information of others 
in different parts of the county, there never was 
known fo many acres /e as in this and a few pre- 
ceding years, | 


In a ſeaſon when ſeed-corn is very cheap, or the 
autumn particularly unfavourable to the practice, 
it muſt certainly be leſſened; in ligbt lands for in. 
ſtance, a very dry time prevents dibbling, as the 
holes made with the inſtruments will be filled up 
again by the mould as faſt as the inſtrument is 
withdrawn. So again, in a very wet ſeaſon, on 
ſtrong ſtiff clays, the ſeeds in the holes cannot be well 
and properly covered by the buſhes drawn over 
them; but theſe 2xtremes of dry and wet do not 
often happen, nor do they affect lands of a mode- 
rately conſiſtent texture, or both light and heavy 
foils, at rhe ſame time, ſo that the general practice 
is in fact never greatly impeded by them. 
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4 Deſcription of Wu. WmLaw's Patent MILL, 


made up a Plan entirely new, for ſeparating the 
ox amature Sri, er Ee 


[Wit an Engrayiog. ; 


— 06 


1 hie in June 1785, in the 
preſence of many gentlemen, and gave the 
greateſt ſatisfaction; and ſince then, to a great 
number of perſons at ſundry times, who all ex- 
preſſed great pleaſure at ſeeing a performance ſo 
compleat, and the machine conſtructed upon a plan 
entirely new. 19.33% 


Upon trial, there were paſſed through the mill 
one buſhel of the heads of wheat in one minute, 
with very moderate labour to the man that turned 
it; and, by experiment, it is found that four 
buſhels of the cars will yield one buſhel of clean 
grain. This being allowed, the difference will 
clearly appear betwixt the expedition of the mill 
and the labour of a threſher; allowing that a man 
will threſh ſix buſhels in a day, of eight hours 
work, the mill will clear that quantity in twenty- 
four minutes, and to an incomparably greater de- 
gree of perfection than can poſſibly be done by the 
flail; for it ſeparates, every grain from the cars, 

Bb 2 which 
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which muſt be allowed to be a very great ſaving 
whereas much corn flies off by the fail, and a 
great deal is loſt by. fowl threſhing, either when 
performed by taſł or day- work; and by uſing the 
mill, all fraudulent practices will be prevented, and 
the ſtraw preſeryed in its original reed, which muſt 
anſwer the eſſential purpoſes of thatching, &c. 
much better than when bruiſed under the _ px 
—_— other _—__ __ _ bs 
0 „ 
| - The pln Com App the ears . 
the ſtrau/ has been tried; and a lad, without having 
practiſed, combed out a buſhel of ears in twenty 
minutes, which is at the rate of ſix buſhels of clean 
corn for one day's work. 
2 JUUO1 2 d CE 04 4 

If women, children, &c. are employed for. ts 

purpoſe, at nine - pence per day, the expenſde 

of clearing a buſhel of ears from the ſtraw is dns 1 
The mill clears fifteen, buſhels of clean wheat” 

in one hour, but allowing at an average only 

twelve buſhels, which amounts to ninety-fix, 


buſhels per day; if the man that works the 
mill is paid 16d, a day, the expence of the 


mill for one buſhel is 0'0 04 
Fs & — — 
9 as wh, 0 0% 


ee e eee 0 0 (4 


po here is * conſequently faved . the mill, on each 
© bitſhel — — o © 27 
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| Truth ar 
Which, for ninety· ſix buſhels, or one 4 | 
4 work, amounts to — o 18 8 

Beſides, the mill produces one buſhel in ten of 

clean corn more than what is done by the 

flail; and valuing a buſhel of wheat at five 

_ ſhillings, the advantage gained on the ninety- | 

| fix buſhels will be — 77'S, 8 


The mill wil therefore gain in a day's work 3. 8 8 


The ſaving of grain by the mill is; the quantity 


flying off from the flail, and what is left in the 


ſtraw by foul threſhing. 


If two lads are employed to ſtrip, the ears from 
the ſtraw, they ſhuuld clear ſeventy-two, buſhels 
per week, and the mill will nag the grain _ 
the ears in ſix hours. 


The ſaving of corn by uſing the mill, in preſe- 
rence to common threſhing, being proved; the ſtraw 
alſo is in a preferable ſtate aſter it is cleared of the 
ears; it needs not be handled a ſecond time to pre- 
pare it for the market, as it is all combed clean 
and fit for uſe, without any further time being be- 
ſtowed in preparing it. The expence of repairing 
or relaying the barn floors. ſhould alſo be a conſide- 
ration of the farmer, which the uſe of the mill en- 
tirely , removes, beſides ſaving the expence of 
Og inſtruments, &c. 

B b The 
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The argument of ſome farmers, in vindication 

of the old method of threſhing, is, that the corn 
which flies off from the flail, and what is left in 
the ſtraw, is not loſt, as the cattle, hogs, and 
fowls, eat it; but that kind of argument muſt fail, 
when the conſumption of the London market for 
ſtraw is conſidered, and other large cities and 
towns within the kingdom ; ſuch ſtraw being uſed 
for litter and other purpoſes. Therefore corn is 
- equally loſt in all thoſe uſes which ſtraw is put to, 
as the hogs, fowls, &c, cannot be benefited by it 
as in the country; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that every induſtrious intelligent farmer would wiſh 
to know as near as poſſible the neat produce of his 
farm, by having his crop clean threſhed, ſo that 
there be little or none remain in the ſtraw when 
meaſured out- to his ſtock of beaſts, poultry, &c. 
By fo doing he will come at the expences he ought 
to know, and his ſtraw be equally ſerviceable for 
the various purpoſes it is made uſe of in London 
or any where elſe. | 


I have tried the experiment of threſhing the corn 
clean out from ſeveral trufſes or bundles of ſtraw, 
and found that a truſs, which weighed thirty-ſix 
pounds, contained in it two pounds four ounces of 
wheat, which meaſured (after thoroughly cleared) 
two pints and a half. Thirty-ſix truſſes are a load, 
and, according to this experiment, in one load are 
0 | ninety 
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ninety pints, or five pecks and ten pints; conſe- 
quently, in the thouſands of loads conſumed in this 
metropolis, there is a very great loſs to the com- 
munity; but the number is beyond my power, 
to aſcertain, W. W. 


Deſcription of the Mill. 


It requires very little practice to enable any per- 


ſon to manage the mill. The dart painted on the 


fly directs which way to turn the handle, it being 
painted as it ſhould be turned. The hopper, which 
ſerves to feed the mill, is regulated by the two round 
pins, to which the cords are fixed, The ſcrew at 
the bottom of the frame is to adjuſt the diſtance of 
the inner nutt from the outward cane; for if it be 
ſcrewed upwards too much, it will bruiſe the grain; 
if lowered down too far, it will admit the cars-to 
paſs without effect. The croſs bars, that ſupport 
the axis on which the fly and pinion are fixed, aro 
moveable upward and downward as occafion re- 
quires, When the ſcrew at bottom is turned ta 
the right, it moves the nutt upward, and gives leſs 
ſpace, The wedges muſt be ſlackened above, ta 
admit the axle to riſe upward or downward as may 
be found neceſſary. Theſe wedges may be ſlackened 
or tightened with great caſe, and without any dan. 


ger of 1 injuring the mill, 


References 
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| 
References to the annexed Plate. * 


KA A, A, the, Frame of. | G, the TopCurbfuround- 

the Mill. ing the Nutt > 

B, the outward Cone T, the Fly © 

C. the latge Iron Wheel Fig. 1. The Mill 

D, the Regulating Screw 2, Combing the Sheaf 

E, the Pinion 3 The Comb for ſtrip- 

F, the, Hopper, to ebelve ping the Ears 
the Ears 4. The Hand Comb. 


Directions for Combing the Bottom of the Sheaves, and 
Aripping the Ears from the Straw, 


The frame of the comb is made in the form of a 
croſs, with a comb fixed to every limb, that four 
perſons may work at once if requiſite, according 
to the ſigure in the annexed plate. The teeth or 
prongs are made of ſteel, and of an angular form, 
ſet at convenient diſtances, ſo as to (trip the ears 
clean; if ſet too wide apart, they will paſs through 
without effect, and if too near together, will not 
admit the ſtraw to go between. 


The mill, upon a ſmaller ſcale, anſwers equally 
well for clover- ſeed; the flowers being firſt threſhed 
off from the ſtems, it will clear as much ſeed from 
the outward integument or huſk in three hours as 
a man can perform, in the common mode of threſh- 
ing, in one week; for a man cannot clean much 
above a buſhel in that time. The tediouſneſs of 

the 
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the operation is an evident reaſon why the ſeed 
bears ſo high a price; the barn-floors are likewiſe 
quickly deſtroyed by that tedious forcible perform- 
ance. It alſo anſwers for flax-ſeed, canary, or any 
other ſmall ſeed ; alſo for ſeparating the huſk from 
rice, which, by the preſent method in practice, is 
performed at a great expence of time and hard la- 
bour. The ſame methods may be obſerved in re- 
gulating the ſmall mill to er en as 25 
corn- mill. * | 


The mill beiog a of: theſe ee SL 
as above related, will render it very uſeful to gar- 
deners, nurſerymen, ſeedſmen, &c. as the whole 
is performed by one plain conſtructed machine, 
1 N and not liable to be out of repair. 


The Heldin made by W gentlemen, againſt the 
mill coming into general uſe, is, their fear of not 
finding employment for their threſners. To this I 
anſwer; if gentlemen and farmers pay proper atten- 
tion to improving their waſte lands, and other im- 
provements requiſite in huſbandry, they will be at 
no loſs to find employment for their threſhers.  - 

The improvements made of late years in our 
cotton manufactories, by the help of uſeful im- 
proved engines, is ſufficient to confute the notion 
which many people have, that thoſe improvements 
511] are 
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are hurtful to the labauring intereſt, of the kings 


dom, when it is plainly. proved that: the contrary 


is the fact, many thouſands of poor people being 


employed by their means, which would not have 
had it in their power to get employment atherwiſe; 
eonſequently many of thoſe would have been charge. 
able to their eee * W pj 


17 


1 all men TOs are 3 of 33 — 
nick powers, ſo as to make uſeful improvements 
in machines for various purpoſes, ſhould agree in 
ſentiment with thoſe inconſiderate arguers, who ob. 
ſtinately perſiſt in uſing only thoſe implements 
which long cuſtom has rendered moſt familiar to 
them, there would be a total ſtop put to all 
mechanical improvements whatever; for ſurely no 
man would be at the expence of time, labour, and 
materials, in improving or inventing machines to 
expedite labour, either in agriculture or mechanics, 
which would fatisfy the ingenious enquiring part 
of mankind only, when, by the fallacious arguing 
of others, they are ſure to be oppoſed, and find only 
diſappointment, in their labour and expence, for 
the pains taken in endeavouring to ſerve the pub- 
tick. But it frequently happens, that the more 
utility a new invention is of to the publick, the 
more numerous are its oppoſers; and the proprietor 
meets with almoſt inſurmountable difficulties, be. 
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Fmt Et 
fore thoſe, for 'whoſe benefit it is intended, will 
condeſcend to make fair trial of the experiment 
the common methods having been ſo long followed, 


The method I would recommend to gentlemen, 
for a proper trial of the comb, is to employ ſome 
tractable, active perſon, either man or woman, 
void of prejudice, to practiſe for a month or two 
together; and in that time they will, by practice, 
have gained conſiderable experience, and-be more 
active and capable of inſtructing others. I would 
have put this in practice myſelf, but haye not an 
n wanting materials. 


The farmers in Devonſhire, and ſeveral other 
parts of the country, after combing the ſheaves 
with the hand comb, cut the ears off with a com- 
mon knife, and 'find it anſwer their purpoſe, both 
in reſpect to ſaving corn, and having their ſtraw at 
once prepared for the various uſes intended. This 
practice having been long eſtabliſhed among them, 
they find no difficulty in performing the tafk; and 
& only requires the reſolution of gentlemen in other 
counties, to oblige their ſervants to conform to the 
ſame rule, and ol ey their commands in this and 


every uſeful improvement in huſbandry. 


The 
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be conſidered as ſufficient encouragement to make 
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The improved comb will clear three times the 
quantity in a given time, as can be done by the 
method practiſed in Devonſhire; which ought to 
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Ane ys. Svifc' ada - 
Value of T urnip.Reoted Cabbage as 4 Spring Grup, 
{By Sir Thomas Beevor, bart. ts the Serary] 


FH, "My good Friend, 5 | 
M“ turnip-rooted cabbages are now in high per- 
fection. I have about three acres left, with 
which I am feeding twenty-two bullocks intended 
for fattening this ſummer; , ſeventecn cows, tuo 
bulls, four young cattle; and one hundred and ten 
ſheep, beſides thirty horſes, which partake largely 
of them. I hope and expect they will yet laſt near 
a fortnight more, by which time I doubt not but I 
ſhall have a full and plentiful bite of graſs for all 
my ſtock. In order to aſcertain in ſome degree 
the quantity of ' food they produced, I carefully ſe. 


| lected ſome of them, and ſome of the common 


turnips; and having girted each/of'them with as 


much accuracy as poſſible, I - found the turnip, 


rooted 


* 
9 
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rooted cabbage of the circumference of 18 inches, 
weighed 5alb. and the common turnip of the ſame 
citeumference 32lb. only. I took others of differemt 
dimenſions, and found throughout the reſult to be 
in that proportion. They were all without their 
tops, otherwiſe the exceeding of the turnip- rooted 
cabbage would have been greater; the tops of them 
being remarkably. buſhy, It muſt however be 
mentioned, that thoſe roots were weighed at the 
latter end of March; had they been weighed at 
Chriſtmas, it is likely the difference had not been 
ſo great. Still their late continuance for à green 
and moſt nouriſhing food, is indiſputably a merit 
they muſt be allowed, beyond n * _—_— 
vegetable productionns m 10 Hel. 
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Our weather continues yet very cold, but Might. 
rate ſhowers ate forwarding vegetation in defiance 
of North-eaſt winds. * We have now ſhow, whilſt 
1. Write this, but it melts as it falls. 

I am, with real regard, yours, 


cuisine zumo! eee an. 
Ebel, My 1, AY 
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© Agric LVI. 


can of the Weight per Buſbel, and the Number 
00 4 3! And of ſundry Seeds. 


* Gronon Wurraa, eſq; of Charlton,] 


NE acre of land drilled at a foot denes! on 
ridges of 8 feet 3 2 rk nn 
erh e inches. 


A buſhel of wheat, 4 4 Ponnde ina 


tains 346, grains. Dropping one grain to an 
r 


5 buſhel of barley, weighing. 52 pounds, contains 
81 ** . 


| „ buſhel 4 Poplar or 7 — peaſe, weighing 81 
| pounds, contains 107,000 „F , ., 


A buſhel of horſe beans,  veighing 6 pounds, 
contains 35,000 beans. 


A buſhel of oats, weighing 32.pounds, contains 
1,260,000 grains, 


As all grain, &c. vary in ſize, the number con- 
tained in a buſhel will be increaſed or diminiſhed; 
but the above are the average numbers. 


G. W. 


(3s 1, 
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On the very ps 3 which may be Fare 
from ſetting out Plants of Wheat, and other _ of 
Corn, in the Huluhn, n and . el) 


TE muſt obſerve, that we received a letter 
from Roszar BooLs, eſq of Daldowin, 

near Glaſgow, dated the , 20th of April, 1783, 
ſigned R. B. recommending an experiment made 
by Mr. Mirixx, Profeſſor of Botany at Cambridge, 
in the yeat 1966, On the, very great Produce 


« of Wheat by Tranſplanting it,” to the attention 
of the Society; and Mr. Bool in that letter alſo 


recommended. the, practice of harrowing all kinds 
of corn in the Tpring where the appearance is un- 
promiſing. Our readers will find that letter and 
Mr. Mir tan's experiment in our ſecond volume, 
page 156, and the ſubſtance of * others in the 
preſent volume. | | | 


Mr. Boo has ſince communicated to us his 
thoughts upon thoſe two ſubjects at large, and 
alſo authentick accounts of ſeveral experiments 
which were made at his inſtance, and which were 
attended with very great ſucceſs; but although we 
confider the objects recommended by him as 
worthy the attention of the publick, yet we have 
. to 
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to regret that we have received his communications 
ſo late and ſo immediately on the eve of this pub- 
lication, that we have neither time nor room to 
. them at full —__ „ 

n Abe hive his nem may be 
attended with conſiderable advantages if brought 
into genetul practice, we ſhall ſtate'briefly a few of 
his leading. principles; and muſt” requeſt, that 
ſuch of our redet as may make; or may have 
alreldy made, experiments either in tranſplanting 
or harrowing of corn after it is ſprung up, will be 
pleaſed to favour ud with accounts of the 800d ot 
bad ſuctefs attending cem 
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% Thad ue Rk wu Haticis of der 
great © crops having beef obtained by harrowing 
fields of corn after they were ſprouted; and there. 
fore recommends the practice very warmly. © 


241. That he has alſo received an authentick 
account of one inſtance where the ſame good 
e were 3 ploughing the field, 


300. On is ſtem of aan, he = 
that a very great proportion of the ſeed. will be 
as as à farmer may have a nurſery, or ſmall 


patch 
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patch of plants, from which his fields may. be ſup- 


plied; he calculates that one acre will * plants 
ſufficient for one hundred acre. 


; 4thly. That a very great inereaſe of erops may 
be obtained by this method, probably a double 
crop ; nay, perhaps a triple quantity of what is 
reaped either ne N eee 
8 D 112488 ene 12 1 
eri od mob wad years lis 
500). That a great part of the labour may hs 
performed by / infirm men and women, and-alſo 
by children, who are at preſent ſupported; by the 
pariſh: charity; and that nnn. 
ren tu 20075 40 137} 
HH B03 MMD nts} 
bthly. That the expence will not exceed. tim 
208. to 30s. per acre/iif the work be perſormed by 
able-bodied men and women; but that it will be 
much lower, if that proportion of the work which 
may be done by employing young boys and girls, 
ſhould be allotted to them. HR ; 


lu. That in general he nie 46undithe.diftance 
of nine inches every. way) very proper diſtance 
ſor ſetting out the plants at; but ecommends 


them to he tried at other ſpaces, ſuch as ſin tight, 
or even twelye inehe. 1692 12908; ene 
Vor. III. Ce . © $tbly, Trat 
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8/bly, That he conceives an earlier crop may be 

obtained in this manner, than n be obtains by 
any other mode of cultivation. * | 


9!hly. Modus may alſo be procured 
in this way, becauſe if the land be ploughed im- 


mediately before: the plants are fer out, the corn 
will ſpring much quicker from the plants than 
the weeds will do from their ſeeds, and the corn 
will i nn the e of the weeds. 
$5119 # 

1/nothy. has foch lands ns are ober mod iu be 
winter and: ſpring, and are of courſe unfit for ſow. 
ing with wheat in the autumn, may be rendered 
fit for crops of wheat by planting them in the 
ſpring, or even in the er 


(4 * 
#745 * 113 


eee brotin-infipces-of ahin 
being tranſplanted in September; October, No- 
vember, February, March, April, ad events law 
as the middle „ be rr euro en 
very well. n 10 


22th. That he has known an early kind of 
wheat ſown as late as the middle of May, which 
has ripened-in very good tie; and from that cir- 
cumſtanau he conceives, if the plants ſtiould be 
taken from that early kind, the ſeaſon of 'tranſ-- 
z T ne | 2 | | Planting 
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planting might be prolonged at leaſt till the if 
of July, perhaps even later. | 


13tbly. Thar he has reaſon to think wheat, oats, 
and barley, are not annuals, but perennials, pro- 
vided they are eaten down by cattle and ſheep, or 
are kept low by the ſcythe or ſickle; and are pre- 
vented from ſpindling or coming to the ear. 


144by. That one very prevalent motive with 


him in proſecuting this plan, is, that he is of opi- 


nion, it may enable Government to deviſe means 


of ſupporting the vagrant poor, both old and 
young, who are now to be met with every where, 


both in towns and in the country, and who are at 
preſent a burden on the community: but if fach 
employment could be ſtruck out, a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence might be provided for them by means 
of their own labour and induſtry; and not only 


ſave the publick and private charitable - contri». 
butions, but may alſo render that claſs of people 
uſeful and profitable ſubjects; inſtead of their re- 
maining in a uſeleſs, wretched, and Rerbape a pro- 


ame 


And 440), Mr, Botz bas hintedaz.s Farley 


object which he has in view, from this mode of 
cultivation, which he apprehends may in time, with 
4 537% __ of attention, prove extremely advan- 
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tageous to Agriculture. It is, that the real and in- 
trinſick value of different kinds of grain may be 
more accurately aſcertained by making a compariſon 
of it with a few plants of each kind ſet out at the 
fare time, than can be done when ſown in drills 
or broadcaft; and when the moſt valuable kinds 
of 'wheat,”oats,'or bafley, are diſcovered, he ſlates, 
hat in # very ſhort time (not exceeding four or five 
years) a ſufficient quantity of that valuable kind 


may be procured to ſupply the kingdom with ſeed 


from a' ſingle grain of each kind; for he calculates, 
that 47;000 grains of wheat may be produced by 
2 in two Jeare and three months, 25 

5 4 ; 

Although Mr. Bocre 7 appears to be too ſanguine 
in his expectations of ſeeing his plan realized in 
general praFice, we think it merits the attention of 


- Gentlemen Farmers, and wiſh them to make fair ex- 


periments, and report their ſucceſs. Every grand 
improvement has been, and ever will be, progreſ- 
five.” They muſt neceſſarily originate with Gentle- 
men and thence the circle is extended by almoſt 
imperceptible degrees over provinces and countries. 
At all events, Mr. Bo is juſtly entitled to the 
thanks of the Society, and of the publick, or the 


ee 
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ENGLISH RHUBAR B, 
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DRS, FALCONER, PARRY, AND FOTHERGILL, 


92 1 


THE OPINIONS OF SEVERAL OTHER MEDICAL GENTLEMEN 
ON ITS QUALITY AND VIRTUES, 


ee 3 
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Examination of tre © Pareels of Engliſh | Rhubavs, 


marked No. I. and No. II. fent to the Agricultural 
Society at Bath, in conſequence of their Advertiſe 
nent for a Premium, relative to the raiſing that 


Drug in perfeion in this Country. 
By W. Faiconzs,' M. D. F. R. 8. Phyſician to the 
General Hoſpital; . 
And C. H. Pazzy, M. P. Phyſician to, the Pauper 
e Bath, 


ſpecimens of rhubarb No. I, An 
both in a rude. ſtate, being ſimply cut in a tranſverſe 
direction into pieces of various thickneſs. Some of the 
pieces had holes bored through the center, but the greater 
part had not, The bark was, we believe, ſiripped off, but 
no farther dreſſing was attempted; conſequently, the out- 
ſide was irregular and unſightly. The center parts of many 
pieces were alſo in a ſoft, and rather decaying ſtate. The 
of an inch to four inches or more in diameter, 


When broken, they appeared in general brittle, but mo- 
derately dry, firm, and ſolid; of a woody contexture, and 
not hard, flinty, or horny; though ſome of the leſſer pieces 
ſeemed to be inclining to theſe qualities. In colour, they 
were of a whitiſh ground, with numerous red ſtreaks, re- 
ſembling the inſide of a nutmeg; but ſmaller and cloſer 
placed. No. I. in this reſpect, ſeemed ſuperior to No. II. 
in general; but this was not an uniyerſal remark, as one 
piece which we chanced to ſelect of No. II. was equal, if 
not ſuperior, to any of No. I, which we examined. When 
WWW 


© 08 } 


bitter and aſtringent, and reſembling the peculiar flavour of 


good rhubarb, . They alſo tinged the faliva of a deep yel- 
lowiſh red colour. The ſmell of each was plealn and 
aromatic, though but in a ſmall degree: No. 1 in general 
had all theſe qualities in à ſore what ſuperior r degree to 
No. II. The internal ſtrutture of ſome Fate ſlices 
when broken was ſcarcely diſcernible from that of Turkey 
rhuburb, and No. J. in general (in this reſpect) approached 
the neareſt: but both were, we think, ſuperior to the Eaſt- 
Indian, which , inclined rather to a brick colour; whereas 
the others were rather of a crimſon ue,—They were both 
reduced to powder with ſufficient eaſe, but No. I. rather 
the eaſier of the two, and (ſcarcely differing in facility of 
pulverization from the Turkey rhubarb. When pop 
dered, No, I. was moſt fimilar' to Turkey rhubarb iu 


colour, being a tolerably bright and fair yellow; EA | 


0. II. was paler and more dull, ope en Oy = 
Both before referred to, | 


In taſte; No. I. was "to No. II. n eval 
flavour, and alfo in ſerifi Anke No. II. ſecined; 
however, to have a \Hayour Tal as cate as we. EN 
Indian rhubarb, oo 


The ſpecifick bravity of ihe four different kinds of rhu- 
barb was as follows, TD I ar 


n f 


1. [ 1 


* 2 74 oe 73 1 


Eaſt-Indian to 1 thei — 1,046 0 
"Engliſh Rhubarb, No. III. — 1,005 „ 
Turkey Rhubarb — — 1,829 
Engliſh Rhubarb, No. I. — 5792 


Exyzrmment I, An ounce troy * of the rhubarbs No, I, 
No, II. and of fine Turkey rhubarb, all in fine powders, were 
ſeverally 


_ 
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ſeverally put into braſs ſhallow pans, with twenty-four ounces by 
meaſure of ſpring water to each. Theſe: were ſeverally &vaps: 
rated by flow boiling to ſixteen ounces each, and were then 
yo ws rr ů——— Tun edit of each 


No een ben. 1 „ 
V Il. much the fame bue, but darker ton 


The Turkey rhubarb was more of « red tinge, and lighteſt 
eri Nai eite 


to bo nent in degree to the Turkey. hb ] a N 
Eur. u. HalF an ounce of Baf-Tdiak Hhubatts in pode; 
(being all we had then in our poſſeſſion) was treated in'the ſame 
manner as thoſe before mentioned; only 'with half the quantity 
of water, which was boiled down in the ſame proportion. The 
infuſion nearly reſembled the others, ſave that it was of a deeper 
colour. That of the Turlcey rhubarb was in taſte the moſt bitter 
and aromatic of any; the Eaſt-Indian and No. I. were the moſt 
aſtringent; and No; II. weakeſt in all reſpects. The aromatic 
flavour was however greatly diminiſhed in all of them by boiling; 
The precipitation at che bottom of tho inſuſion of Turkey rhu- 
barb, that ſubſided on cooling, was conſiderably larger than any 
of the others, thy ARG Rc UL FRF 
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Exv. III. 5 of the-fnfuions of No. 1 
No. II. and of the Turkey rhubarb, and three ounces of the in- 
fuſion of the Eaſt- Indian, were put two days after the firſt expe- 
riment into braſs pans, the fame as uſed in Experiment I. and 
evaporated to à thi ſyrup conſiſtence, and poured ſeparately into 
earthen ſaucers. The colour of them all whilſt fluid varied little 
one from the other, being of a dark clear reddiſh brown. The 
taſte of them all was ſtrongly bitter, but with little aromatic 


flavour. The extract from the Turkey rhubarb ſeemed to retain 
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moſt of the aromatic / taſte; , The next in degree was Nov T— 
No. II. 36 Vers acne? alhs/ Ble 


r 
days, thoſe of the Turkey and Eaſt- Indian rhubarbs aſſumed a 
clear gloſſy furface, No. I. was rough, but rather ſhining; and 
No. II. rough and duſcy. In point of conſiſtence, thoſs of the 
Turkey and Eaſt-Indian rhubarbs were extremely brittle, and 
broke into clear gloſſy ſmall pieces; that of No. I. had a conſi- 
derable degree of tenacity; and No. II. ſtill more of that quality. 


Exp. IV. Nine. grains of the above four jextradls, actarately 
weighed, were put into four — — 
by meaſure of reftified ſpirits of wine poured upon each; after 
fanding fix hours, the ſpirits were tinged of a deep yellow colour, 
darkeſt in the Eaſi- Indian; next in the Turkey, next in No. I.; 
and No. II. the paleſt of any. The fpirits were then poured off 
from all, and the ſame quantity of freſh ſpirits added, which was 
repeated five times, at the end of each of which the ſpirits in all of 

them were coloured in the order above deſcribed, but much pale: 
than at firſt. The refidua from each were then collected care- 
fully and dried; they were all rather ſlimy, and mucilaginous in 
the mouth, and folable in the ſaliva, and had but little taſte of 
any kind. No. I. was of a pale yellow colour and brittle tex- 
ture, and weighed one grain and three quarters. The Turkey 
rhubarb was of rather a darker colour in general, though inter- 
mixed with ſome of a paler hue, and weighed the ſame as No. I. 
No. II. was of a lighter colour, and weighed two grains and 
three-quarters Ihe 2 reſembled the 1 nd 
weighed one grain. 


Exe. V. rann 
tioned above, were ſeverally put into fourgounces of rectiſied 
e e eee 
were filtered. The Eaſt-Indian rhubarb had acquired a dark 
yellowiſh red colour. No. I. and the Turkey had a fimilar tinge, 
but lighter; and differing but little from one another. No. IL 
was of a ſimilar hue, but lighter till. 


Exe. VI. 
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Err. VI. Two ounces by meaſure of each of the above tinc- 
tures were ſeverally poured into earthen-ware ſaucers, and flowly 
tevaporated to a moderately hard confiſtence. The colour of the 
Yeſduum was nearly alike in all, being a yellowiſh red, brighter 
than the witery extract. The taſte in all was bitteriſh, and con- 
fiiderably Rringent; moſt ſo in the Eaſt-ladian; next in the 
Tatkeyy next in No. I.; and No. II. leaſt of any. That of 
No, I. weighed thirty-two grains; that of No. II. eighteen 
; that of the Turkey rhubarb forty-three grains; and the 

N. B. They all and mfr from he un v ui 
in ſome degree on ſtanding. 

Exy. VII. A tincture of the four kinds of rhubarb was made, 
in the proportion of an ounce to à pint of brandy, but without 
the addition of any other ingredient. The colour ſcarcely dif- 
fered from that in reftified fpirits. The Turkey and the Eaſt- 
Indian were fo nearly alike, as ſcarcely to be diſcernible one from 
the other, being both of a dark yellowiſh red. No. I. was the 
next in intenſeneſs of colour and No. II. the paleſt of any. 


Exr. VIII. Four flips of card paſteboard were ſeverally dipt 
in the watery infuſions deſcribed in Experiment I. and ſuffered 
to dry. The Turkey rhubarb gave the deepelt yellow colour, 
the next was the Eaſt-Indian; the next No. I. ; and No. II. was 


the paleſt of any. 


Exy. IX. Four lips of white pallchoard were Apel into 
the tinctures in reftified ſpirits mentioned in Experiment V. and 
ſuffered to dry. The Eaſt-Indian rhubarb gave the deepeſt co- 
our3 next to tht the Turkey; ne was No. AN I 


the paleſt of any. 
Exy. X. The fame experiment wis tude with the tinfures 


in brandy mentioned in Experiment VII. The Turkey rhubarb 
gave the deepeſt colour; next the Eaft-Indian; next No. I. 


and No. II. was the paleſt of any. xy. XI. 


* 
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» Bxve. XI; Tuo ſcruples of green vitriol were diſſolved in ſix 
ounces of ſpring water; of this ſolution twenty drops were re- 
ſpectively put into four wine glaſſes, each containing an ounce by 
meaſure of ſpring water. To each of theſe as put reſpectively 
one drachm by -meaſure of the ſeveral infuſians of rhubarb men- 
tioned in Experiment I. A black or dark brown-eolour was pre- 
ſently produced in all of them, ſo deep as to obſcure the tranſ- 
pareney-of the . liquors, arid of courſe prevent ny juſt compariſon 
A clean pen was dipped into each, and ſome words w ritten there- 
with on a card; thoſe written with that-whetein the infuſion of 
the Eaſt-Indian rhubarb had been put, were the darkeſt coloured. 

No. I. and the Turkey were nearly alice: ànd ND II. copſi- 


derably the paleſt, | Of gf} on 3 9795 1 Ir . 


EN. XII. The ſame experiment was repeated, ſuve that in- 
ſtendl of one drachm of the watery inſuſiom, one drachm of the 
tinctute in rectified fpirits w ſuhſtituted : They all became in 
a ſnort time ſo black, 4 to obſcure alli diſtinctien . A pen was 
therefore dipped into each of them, ati; words: written upon a 
white piete of card plſteboard 18, ĩn tha laſt Experiment. The 
Turkey rhubatbh gave the deepett: colout 3 next to chat the Eaſt. 
1 4 . 1 7 YN . 
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PLA with the Rebar, "Ne: 1, nd . II. 
made at the General Hoſpital, by Mr. FaRxELI, 

ile Apubzcary} 3. @ very ſenſible, e, and 'well- 
1 Hanser, duds nr be! T | 
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JAMES JENKINS, aged 38, afflicted with a paralytie affec- 
tion of his lower extremities, and an involuntary diſcharge of urine, 
took of the powder No. II. half a drachm, in two ounces of ſimple. 
peppermint water, at ſeven in the morning; it produced four 
evacuations about fix hours after, and operated without griping. 

The 
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fe ſame petſon, ſome time after, Stiche . put in 

u Aan which continued the whole day, and prevented his 
taking food; At bed- time he took fifteen grains of No. II. his 
ppm abated, „ one lax motion 
an. 


ee | John Deane, * ee i i Wee 
diforder in his Nomach and limbs, took' half a drachm of No. II. 
which produced three motions about ſeven hours alter being 
taken, and without griping. 


A fortnight after the ſame perſon, being taken with a pain in 
his ſtomach, took a gentle emetick; and thenextUay complaining 
of a gnawing pain in his ſtomach, toole one ſeruple of the rhubarb 
No. I. in two ounces of ſumple peppermint water; this gave 
eaſe, but produced one operation only ; he ſaid that 1 it I 
his ſtamach and limbs very much. 


Cask III. James Elliot, aged 23. afifted with a eg, 
in his hip, and a general weakneſs of body, took half a drachm 
of powder-of rhubarb, No. II. in ſimple peppermint water; after 
being taken four hours, it operated three times without griping. 


Cas IV. William Symonds, aged 45, afflicted with pains in 
his limbs, attended with ſwellings of the joints, took half a 
drachm of No. II. as above, in ſimple peppermint water: it 
operated five times in about four hours after being taken, with a 


little griping. 


Cass V. Thomas Shaw, aged 31, afflicted ene 
pains, and of a ſcorbutick habit, took half a drachm of the powder 
No. II. in ſimple peppermint water: it operated three times fix 
—_— —— bee elf 3 


. VI. Elizabeth Roberts, — 24 Aided 01 thes: 
wiatick pains, too half a drachm as above of No. II. it operated 
twice in twelve hours after being taken, with a little griping. 

* | | Cass VII. 


| — = Kt 
Ca VU. gehn Way, aged 69, allied with, rheughuick 
eee 
i operated bur times in eight bann, and without griping. | 


Cas VIII. Jeremiah Norris, aged 50, afflifted with a para- 
lytick diſorder, took half a drachm of No. I. in two ounces of 
ſimple peppermint water; It did not operate for twelve hours 
after being taken, and then once only that day, and once the 
next, with much griping. He ſaid, however, cn 


_ difficult to be operated upon by purgatives. 


Casx IX. W. French, aged 30, of « weak habit of body, was 
taken with a vomiting and purging; he took ten grains of the 
rhubarb No. I. which checked it; he lay ee 


complaint ceaſed. 


Cas X. Grace Herbert, aged 20, a leprous patient, was 
ſeized with a purging after bathing : half a ſcruple of No. II. in 
. which checked it, and ſhe 
continued well. 1 


CAA XI. nd eee 
complaint of his lower extremities, took half a drachm of No. IT - 


in ſimple peppermint water; he being eaſy to work, it operated 
ſix times in eight hours after being taken, and without griping. 


Casz XII. W. Golding, aged 23, aflited with a pain in 
his right hip, took half a drachm of powder of rhubarb, No. 11, 

in ſimple peppermint water; it griped him much, and operated 
but twice that day: he kad one motion the next day, but not 4 
lax one. 


N. B. None of the above perſons were very robuſt, nor were 
any confined to their beds, Their urine on the day of taking it 
was tinged of a yellow colour, as is cuſtomary on taking the other 
kinds of rhubarb. The: patients did not meer - 1:7 
ſickneſs, J | 

The 
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The "following Experiments were alſo made in ibe 

General Hoſpital, by Mr. Fa&NzLL, with the Eng- 
liſh Rhubarb, Ne. I. 


Cas XIII. eee ee 
complaint of the moiſt kind, took half a drachm of the rhubarb, 
with two cunces of ſimple peppermint water, at ſeven o'clock in 
the morning; it procured two motions about nine o'clock in the 
evening. A little ſickneſs, 1 
whole day. No ſtool for two days after. 


Cass XIV. Peter Philips, aged 23, labouring under a leproſy 
of the dry kind, took two ſcruples of the powder as above; it 
procured three motions by fix o'clock in the evening, without 
ſickneſs or griping, and he had a ſtool next day as uſual. 


Caszz XV. Wm. Young, aged 12, afflicted with a paralytick 
complaint, attended with an incontinency of urine, took half a 
drachm as above; it procured four ſtools by three o'clock in the 
aftemoon, no complaint in the ſtomach or bowels attended its 
operation; had a ſtool next day; brought off a great deal of water. 


Casz XVI. John Green, aged 3, afflicted with a paralytick 


complaint, took twelve grains in a little ſyrup of roſes; it * 
rated three times that day, and twice the next day. 


Cas XVII. Philip Lodge, aged 50, leprous, took two ſcra- 
ples as above; it operated four times, without * complaint; 
had a ftool the next day. 


Casz XVIII. Ann Johnſon, aged 25, afflicted with rheumatick 
pains, took half a drachm as before; it operated twice in the 
evening, with a little fickneſs and griping ; no ſtool for two days 
after, ©; | (Wart. ct ; 

Cas XIX. Mary Farrier, aged 30, afflicted with rheumatick 
pains, and weakneſs of her bowels, took half a drachm, as before; 
it operated twice in the evening 2 any complaint; had a 


ſtool the nen day. | 
15 | Cart xx. 
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Cavs XX. james Creedy, aged 40, great weakneſs of his 
lower limbs, and a weakneſs of his bowels, took half a drachm 


as before; it operated three times by nine in the evening, with- 
out any complaint ; had no ſtool for two'days'after. © — 


CM XXI. Eliz. Frampton, aged 36, afflited with pains in 
her thighs, and a laxity of her bowels, took a ſeruple, as before; 
it procured two ſtools in the evening, without any complaint; 
ſhe was very open the next day, and at times is too much ſo; 
takes half a ſcruple at bed-time, which at intervals, with adrachm 


"of elixir paregoric, anſwers very well, keeping her eaſy all night. 


Cas XXII. John Blandy, aged 25, leprous, took 50 grains 
as before; it operated twice in the evening, * 
plaint; had no ſtool for two days after. 8 


Cas XXIII. Sarah Howley, aged 8, paralyrick weakneſs of 
her left fide, from fits, took twenty-five grains in ſimple mint- 
water; it operated three times by five o'clock P. M. wor wy 
fickneſs; had no ſtool for two days after: * 


Caen XXIV. Judith Wyard, aged 28, afited with rhev- 
matick pains, and loſs of the uſe of her lower limbs, took two 
ſcruples as before; it operated twice the next day, with much 
griping ; took two ſcruples more that morning before it operated. 
— $he mentioned after,” that ſhe ſeldom has a ſtool oftener than 
Once A week. 


| Caen XXV. 3 
took two ſcruples as before, it operated three times that even- 
ing, with a little griping; had a motion the next day as uſual, 


RAE. 


Cas XXVI. Sarah Webley, aged 28, general rheumatiſm, 
took two ſeruples as before; it operated three times that after- 
noon, without any ſickneſs, but a little griping ; had no ſtool 
for three days afterwards, till the above was repeated. 
Cs XXVII. Margaret Land, aged 34, general rheumatiſm, 
took two ſcruples: 25 before; it operated twice in the afternoon, 

FT 1 


with ſickneſs and griping pains; had a tool next morning! '© 
Cas XXVIII. 
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| Casp XXVIIL Mary Sherry, aged 49, aflited with violent 
in her bowels, with, fickneſs and acidities in the ſtomach, 


took two ſeruples of the puly. rhæi Ang. with fix grains of ſal 
abſintþ, in ſimple peppermint water; it operated four times that 
day, wih very little fickneſs or pain; had a ſtool the next day. 


Cat XXIX. Eliz. pearce, aged 36, afflicted with rheumatick 
gout, took two ſcruples, as before, joined with half a ſcruple of 
ſpic. aromatic; it operated three times that day without any com- 
plaint; mn 


Several patients have ben at times aflicted with Mgbt pur- 
gings, and by taking fifteen grains or a ſcruple of the pulv. 
rhæi Anglic. in ſimple mint water, with the addition of one 
drachm of paregorick elixir, or fifteen. drops of thebaick tincture, 
at bed-time, have been much relieyed;. ſooner with the opiate 
than without it, they being eaſy all night, and in general a mo- 
tion being produced the next day. | 


— — — — 
Remarks upon, and Concluſions From the above 
Experiments. 
(By Dr. FAT co.] 


THE two parcels of bend, No. I. and No. II. ap- 
pear, from the ſpecimens examined, to anſwer in external 
marks to the characters of good rhubarb: though unſightly 
on the outſide, their ſtructure, when broken, correſponded 
with thoſe marks which are eſteemed to indicate the per- 
fection of the drug, The writers on the Materia Medica 
ſay, that good rhubarb ſhould be dry, firm, and ſolid, but 
not flinty or hard; eaſily pulveriſable, variegated on the 
inſide with numerous pale red ſtreaks, reſembling a nut- 
meg; appearing, when powdered, of a bright yellow co- 


| * Carthuſer z Lewis Mat, Med. 5 Vogel. Mats Medic. 
Vor, III. D d lour, 


f 
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tour, of a bitter aſtringent taſte, and peculiar favour; with 
an aromstiek quality, rhanifeft tothe ſmell as well as taſte. 


All theſe qualities both the rhübarbs poſſeſſed in a tole- 
rable degree; rather inferior in delicacy of taſte to the 
Turkey rhubarb, but ſuperior in ſore reſpects to the Eaſt- 
Indian: perhaps they might reſemble the Turkey rhubarb 
ſtill more nearly, had they been dug up as long a tima, as 
rhubarb is ſaid to have its red colour; improved by ketep- 
ing. The careful ſelection of the beſt pieces only of the 
Ruſſian or Turkey rhubarb makes it appear to great ad- 
vantage. ' F 1 4 Nn Menn 015 Hf nn 0G 


Vogel relates, that am apothecary is ſent with the Ruf- 
fian body of merchants that go to the borders of China, to 
purchaſe” rhubarb, to whom all the rhubarb is delivered; 
who is ſtrictly ordered to ſelect carefully the beſt pieces 
only, and to burn all the decayed or bad. Upon the ar- 
rival of the rhubarb ſo ſelected, at Moſcow or Peterſburgh, 
it is again put into the hands of perſons ſkilled in pharmacy, 
who have the care of its being properly dreſſed and cleared 
of the hard, woody, decayed parts, and other excreſcences 
(as parts of the bark, &c.) that may remain; and to take 
particular care that no other kinds of rhubarb but the true 
be admitted: ſo that after all theſe cautions, none but the 
choiceſt and faireſt pieces can be ex porte. 


From what has been mentioned in the abovecxamination 
of Engliſh rhubarb, we ſee how much one piece of the ſame 
parcel may differ from another; ſo that a ſelection of the 
| belt pieces is indiſpenſibly neceſſary; and were this and 
ſome other circumſtances attended to, the Britifh, rhubarb 
0 Vogel What: Medica. Lions odvides rhubarb to be kept 4 — 4 
the time of gathering, till it is uſed, =Odftac/ts to the Improvement of PHH cl. 
| ry 4 : t, 
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might, for #ught that the 
„ nobPorgns an contrary equal ahy 


Another precaution that appears highly neceſſary is, the 
cutting out the central- part of every piece of the root. 
It is found by experience that the internal pieces, perhaps 
from their proximity to the fap, are moiſteſt and moſt ſub- 
jet to decay, as was before obſerved about the Engliſh 
rhubarbs; and when any part comes into this ſtate, the 
infection ſoon ſpreads and damages the whole of the piece. 
It is doubtleſs, therefore, to avoid this, that the pieces of 
Ruſſian rhubarb have all holes (and thoſe pretty large) cut 
through their centre, which have been generally thought to 
have been made only to ſerve the purpoſe of hanging up, 
but appear to be for one material purpoſe beſides. Some 
of the beſt pieces of the Engliſh rhubarb had holes bored 
through them; one particularly of No. II. of which I have 
taken notice above; but theſe holes were not ſufficiently 
large to clear away the ſpongy and decaying parts: larger 
holes, therefore, are undoubtedly required, 


Another defect in the ſpecimens of rhubarb above exa- 
mined is, that the outſide is not ſcraped, or rather raſped, 
as the foreign rhubarbs are: — This not only gives it a 
ſhrivelled and mean appearance and colour, but is really of 
great diſſervice, by obſtrufting the quickneſs of drying; 
from the pores not being laid open for the herbaceous 
moiſture to exhale. Though the bark be ſtripped off, the 
larger pores running moſtly longitudinally, do not open 
laterally, and of courſe the watery fluid is confined, and 
exſudes very ſlowly, 


It is probable, that a great improvement might be made 
in the preparation of the Engliſh rhubarb, by accelerating 


its drying, It was formerly thought that plants were bet 
Dd 2 dried 


P 
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dried in a flow and gradual manner, which is now found 
to be a miſtake; and that as quick a drying as is conſiſtent 


with the ſafety of the vegetable ſubſtance, * beſt the 
efficacious qualities of the plant.” 


Too much light is indeed thought to do injury, as 

* impairs the eee 
bious) diſſipates ſome of the finer and more efficacious 
parts; but culinary heat is free from that objection, and at 

_ the ſametime poſſeſſes all the advantages of quick drying. 


I have been lately informed by a gentleman of great ex- 
perience in pharmacy, that the collectors of ſimples, about 
London, now furniſh dried herbs in infinitely greater 
perſection than formerly; their flavour, colour, and odour, 
being ſcarcely inferior to that of the freſh vegetable, which 
is owing entirely to their being quickly dried. The appli- 
cation of this hint to thoſe who raiſe and dreſs our indi- 
genous rhubarb for the market, may be of ſervice. 


The firſt and ſecond experiments ſhew the ſimilarity of 
the rhubarbs, No. I. and No. II. to the Turkey and Eaſt- 
Indian, as far as regards thoſe parts water is capable of diſ- 
ſolving, The Turkey rhubarb, however, appears to con- 
tain the largeſt proportion of any, of matter ſoluble in 
water, and to retain moſt of an aromatick flavour. 


The third and fourth experiments ſhew the proportion 
which the gummy, and perhaps inert, matter bears to the 
reſinous, and probably the more active. No, II. contains, 
according to experiment IV. the largeſt proportion of gum 
or mutilage, and the Eaſt-Indian the leaſt, No, I. and 
the Turkey were nearly alike; but I ſuſpect the reſin was 


* Lewis's preface to his Mat. Medica,=New Diſpenſatory, 24 edit, 5- 23. 
not 


1 
not entirely extracted, though freſh ſpirits were five times 
poured on the reſidua, as it retained a' dark colour to the 
laſt. The tenacity of the reſiduum of No. I. and No, II. 
and the brittleneſs and ſhining reſinous appearance of the 
Turkey and Eaſt- Indian reſidua, are ſtrong proofs of the 
two latter containing a larger proportion of reſin. - 

It is highly probable, that the reſin facilitates the ſolution 
of gum or mucilage in ſpirits, much as gum renders qils 
or reſins ſoluble in water, The ſolubility of ſome of the 
gum refins, as aloes, aſafœtida, gum ammoniacum, &c. either 
in water or ſpirits, is a ſtrong preſumption in favour of this 
opinion. At any rate, theſe experiments rather tend to 
ſhew the ſuperiority of the foreign rhubarbs, as ſtomachick 
and aſtringent remedies ; but I am not clear, if the larger 
proportion of mucilage. with which the reſinous part of the 
Engliſh rhubarb is combined, may not render its operation 
as a purgative more eaſy. The reſin of jalap, which is ſa 
irritating When given alone, is rendered a ſafe and eaſy 
cathartick, by combining it with mucilaginous bodies,* 

The fifth and ſixth experiments ſhew the different pro- 
portions of reſin contained in the ſeveral kinds of rhybarb- 
No. I. in this reſpect is far ſuperior to No, II. and the 
foreign rhubarbs are ſtill more abundant, It ſhould be 
obſerved, that the peculiar flavour and taſte of the rhubarb 
does not reſide in the reſinous parts, but probably in ſome 
eſſential oil ſtill more ſubtile. Though reſins and eſſential 
oils reſemble each other very ſtrangly, yet they are often 
fqund ſeparate, The peculiar flayour of the clove is con- 
tained in its eſſential oil; its acrimony in the reſinous part. 
The ſeventh experiment is made with brandy, in the 
fame proportion with that uſed in the London pharma- 

2 Lewis's Mat, Med. Art. Jalaplum New Niſpenſatory, p. 410. 
1 Lewis's Diſpenſatory, p. 369» 5 
copcæia. 


* 


>  * ana 
copceia, The foreign rhubarbs ſeem in this, as well as in 


the foregoing experiments, to OI W 
tion of active ſoluble matter. 


The eighth, ninth, and tenth experiments, afford a a more 
accurate examination of the colour of the rhubarbs in in- 
fuſion and tincture. The Turkey ſeems to poſſeſs the 
largeſt quantity of the colouring ingredient (which is cer- 
tainly the reſinous part) ſoluble in water or brandy; and 
the Eaſ-Indian rhubarb, moſt of what is ſoluble in rec- 
tified ſpirits.” No. II. was, in theſe as in the other experi- 
ments, the weakeſt of any. 


Experiments XI. and XII. are intended to ſhew the 
various degrees of aſtringenoy poſſeſſed by the ſeveral rhu- 
barbs, of which quality the precipitation of iron from an 
acid menſtruum in form of ink, is thought to be an accu- 
rate teſt,* The Faſt-Indian rhubarb. poſſeſſed this quality 
moſt ſtrongly in the watery. infuſion; No. I. and the 
Turkey were nearly alike; and No. II. the weakeſt. In 
the ſpirituous tincture, the Turkey was the ſtrongeſt; next 
the Eaſt-Indian; next No. I.; and No, II. the weakeſt, 


The” experiments tried with the rhubarbs at the Bath 
Hoſpital ſhew, that both the portions of Engliſh rhubarb 
poſſeſs both the purgative arid aſtringent qualities of the 
foreign. Their purgative qualities ſeem to be ſcarcely ſo 
ſtrong as thoſe of the Turkey, or even of the Eaſt-Indian; 
but the difference is not great. Some perſons in the pro- 
feſſion, with whom I have converſed, feem to think, that 
about three parts of the Turkey, or four of the Eaſt- 


* The aftringent and colouring principles are not the ſame ; for the latter ap- 
pears ſtrongly to impregnate the uri ne of thoſe who take the different kinds of 
rhubarb; but urine ſo tinged does not acquire a dark eber en being mixcd with 
2 ſolut. on of iron. 


Indian, 
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Indian, operate as much as five of the Engliſh rhubarb; 
but others think the difference is ſcarcely ſo great. In 
point of aſtringency, „e eee do en 
tibly differ from. the foreign, | 


=. 


Finally—IF the Engliſh > \barb!houjd be allows to be 
inferior, to the foreign, (which is perhaps doubtful) it ap- 
pears probable that this inferiority isowing only to ſuch 
circumſtances as are in the power of attention and induſtry 

to obviate, and that this might be done in agen eure 
ee ene FS CERA 


iſt; A due regard to the age of the plant with caken 
up,—-2dly; To its being out "tranſverſely, raſped on the 
outſide, having the ſappy parts cut out, and being ,quigkly 
dried, —-3dly; To its being kept ſome time (how long 
| EI ey: 44 5h Wen | 
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FxpeHments relative” 10 the Nala Effetts m Turk | 


Rhubarb, and of tbe Engl, iſh Rbubarks, No. I. and 
Na. II. made on FUSS of the Pauper Charity. 


- (By Dr. Panty.) 


N. B. The mark (—) in the ſecond cohumny fignfie 


that the number of ſtools was junknown. 
ies L. 71 


. Comparative Effet of. the three Kinds. 


” Harriet Allen, aged 1 year: Diſcaſe, ſickneſs ani purging 
after the confluent ſmall-pox; on the 25th of April 1785, 
ſhe rook eight grains of ipecactanha, which operated well. 
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＋ Mary Newman, aged 15}: Diſeaſe, pain in the pit 
of bir Rona” e e the back, with faintneſs, 
coſtiveneſs, &c. She as ordered to bathe twice a week. 
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5. Elizabeth Holey aged 30: * loſs 3 
ſickneſs and great flatulency : ly © od ovary other day. 
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6. Jane Middleton aged 26; loſs of appetite 
and ſickneſs, occurring by fits, which flatulency, pain in her 
bowels, and coſtiveneſs: took firſt an emetick, and after. 
wards, through the whole of the diſeaſe, a,bark, mixture. 
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7. Jane Middleton's child, aged 5 weeks Diſeaſe cof-. 
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8. Mary Penny, aged about 50: Diſeaſe, pain in the 
ſtomach and bowels, after eating: one ſtool a day. 
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9. Bridget Hatherfidge, aged 2 4: 'Diſcaſe, conſiderable 
havdnef _C_ the ll e e 
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10. Thomas Gore, aged 35: Head-ach with pain and 
ſourneſs in his ſtomach, and coſtiveneſs, 
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3. Willam Greenaway, ed 8: ; "MP in his 
head and bowels, ſickneſs, and purging! four times a day: 
he took e 


j 
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Grains. Stools, 
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1. Thomas Saunders, aged 27: Diſeaſe, purging of 
brown ſtools for two months, without blood or ſcybala, to 
the amount now of near forty. per diem, with great flatu- 
lency and griping: took firſt a vorpit of ipecacuanhg. 

ENGL1sH RHUBARB No. 1 N 
April 26 FI 6 or 7, cls yrjping than before. 2 N 
4 [ - 1 a 


before one it noon, with. great ping, 
licknab, and vomiting. 


2. Charles Philips, aged 3 4; Diſeaſe, putrid fever, with 
llight purging of white ſtools. | a 
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Mary Pye, aged 19; Diſeaſe, * 


ENGLISH Rawwn4zs No. I. 1 1 

Oct. 8 25 oro ewak wu 1.5, 
| _—__- 
10 25 "EX" ; 

11 : 0 | ; . 


4- Eli. Gibbons, aged 2 #: Dit rant rc a dy 


EnGLI1SH . No. II. 


Sept, 26 3 
2 3 
2 A 4 
|: 
WIL. 8 4 
- | ; 
4198 | 8 1 
2 | three or four more ſtools on the interme. 
(4,95 Orb 111471 2 1 n 
41 10 | n vl | ! | F 


5. Hannah White, aged 28: "Diſeaſe, vickeat purging, 
with _— the bowels, and conſiderable feveriſh beat 


Eno len bh No. I 7 
Nov. 1 (i. I hs diy bes th 
6 more than two fools on each of theſe 
; 1 days. 
30 2 | 7 than the preceding days. 


ws | 


6. Jane White, aged 94: Dis ue en, 
N 
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MFR Exwotion RnunARR No. II. 
Feb. 2 15 yi light griping. 
4 30 [[[ 
5 3 or 4 ; 
185 4 | Oghtgiping- 
10 — purgiog much removed. 
7 Elizabeth Hoſey, 275 aged 41: Diſeaſe A 
loured ſtools. MI 
_ _ EnoL18H wand No. II. | 
Dec, 1 2 
. | | 18 5 | 0 ping. 
18 y I a 
, 3 | 90 gripings+ | 
211 2 | on of the natural colour, 
8, Elizabeth Hibbe aged about 60: Dia, pi i 
the bowels, 
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Obſervations on ibe cumparutive Purgative and Aftrin- 
gent Effetls of the Jeveral K inds of Rhubarb. 
(By Dr. Pakay,) | | 

ROM the firſt claſs of theſe experiments it appears, that 

the L urkey rhubarb. operated more than either of the 
two. otbers;, in one caſe only. No. I. operated moſt fre- 
quently in four caſes, No. II. moſt frequently. in two 
caſes, Ihe Turkey operated leaſt frequently in two caſes, 
No. I. in three. No. II. iti three. In two caſes the 
Turkey and No. II. operated equally; while in one of 
theſe No. I. acted more powerfillly than either, abd in the 
other not at all. In one caſe No. I. and No. II. acted 
alike; and both more than the urkey. One exhibition 
of each kind of the rhubarbs produced equal effe&s in the 
caſe of Jane Middleton's child; but neither the Turkey 
chuburb, nor No. I. in to other experiments on the ſame 
patient, operated at all before twelve the next day, when 
her mother called on me, 8 


So far as theſe few experiments go, we may infer tha: 
the ſpecimen of Engliſh rhubarb No. I. was fully equal in 
its purgative effects to the Turkey, and that they are; both in 
quality ſomewhat ſuperior to No, II. This concluſion 
is. farther ſtrengthened by the bxperimepts in the caſes 
of Greenaway, Rolf, and Stuart, Claſs II. In the laſt of 
theſe, the Englith rhubarb No. I. was more powerful than 
the Turkey, and in all three than No. II. It muſt alſo 
be obſerved that in the two firſt experiments with No. II. 
in the caſe of Gore, no effect was produced by the quantity 
it there exluibited. 


The aſtringent effects of rhubarb may be divided into 


two , thoſe which on immediately to ariſe from 
} the 
bs ö 3 4 ; 
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the medicine; and thoſe which appear after it has operited 


as à purgative. The chemical experiments aboye- recited 
ſhew the exiſtence of an aſtringent prineiple in all the 


rhubarba, and the degree in which it takes place; but we 


cannot from thenee. draw any certain concluſion} with re- 
ſpect'to their operation on the human body. I have known 
the gum kino, the ſtrongeſt vegetable with regard to-taſtc 
with which we are acquainted, purge more violently than 
jalap ! How far, indeed, the aſtringent quality of rhubarb 


with regard to the bowels is ſeparable from its power us 


an aperient, and whether therefore it poſſeſſes. that quality 
in a higher degree than any other purgative equally! an 
Experience, ane not hitherto aſcertained; -, 


Let us — examine the properties of our r different 
kinds of rhubarb in caſes of diarrhoea, in which alone we 
can form a true judgment of their effects. In the ex- 
amples of Gibbons and H. White, the rhubarb No. II. 
ſhewed an imtnediate power of diminiſhing the number of 
ſtools; for in both there were fewer motions on the days 
on which it was taken, than on others. This alſo ap- 
peared from the firſt exhibition, of the ſame rhubarb in the 
ſeveral caſes of Greenaway, Jane White, and Allen. 
No. I. ſeemed to have the ſame property in the caſes of 
Pye and Saunders; but the Turkey rhubarb in no inſtane. 
To ſhew theſe effects ſtill more clearly, we may obſerve, 
that in ſeven of fourteen experiments made in the Aol 
caſes of diarrhœa with the rhubarb No. II. that medicine 
diminiſhed the number of ſtools tlie day on which it was 
given; No, I. in two of ten experiments; the Turkey in in 


no inſtance out of four. 


To enter into a diſquiſition concerning the cauſe of 


theſe differences, would belong more properly, t0 to 2 col- 
82 e 3 lecliou 


- 


Tt 
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gjection of medical than pprieultural eſſays: but I think lt 
probable, that the rhubarb No. II. diminiſhed the number 
of motions not by any direct aſtringency, but by its gently 
cathartick power, which was juſt ſuch as to ſtimulate the 
bowels ſufficiently to make them diſcharge the greateſt 
part of their contents in a few evacuations; - while the 
other rhubarbs, by their ſtronger ' purgative' quality, pro- 
duced alſo a conſiderable diſcharge of the mucus of the 
bowels; This concluſion ſeems to correſpond with the 
comparative coſtiveneſs which ſucceeded the/cathartick'opera- 
tion of each rhubarb; that being much alike after the Turkey 
rhubarb and No. I.; antl after both much greater than from 
No. II. although the latter was ſufficient to remove the 
purging in the caſes of Greenaway and Jane White, 


"I. N 
. 
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Qb/ervations and Experiments on certain Specimens of 
Engliſh and | Foreign Rhubarb, being an Allempl lo- 
wards eu their comparative Virtues. 

| . 
[By A, ForTusrxoILL, M. D. F. R,S.) 


N is remarkable that Botaniſts, till very lately, have 
been greatly divided in their opinion -concerning the 
* ſpecies to which the officinal rhubarb belongs. Thus the 
rbeum palmatum, the undulatum, and the compattum, have 
each in their turn been pronounced to be the true ſpecies. 
At length the queſtion appears to be determined by the 
celeb ted Dr. PALLas, in favour of the firſt of theſe; 
and as he hag every advantage of examining them on the 
ſpot, we may now, I think, ſafely conclude that the pal- 
matum is the genuine plant. How far indeed 'the hybrid 


plant, produced from the union of the pahnatum and un- 
dulatum, 
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dulatum, may hereafter be found equal, or (as ſome think) 
. ²˙ Ins 
3 „ 
If this plant can, by proper attention to. its, culture, and 
manner of preparing it, be brought at length to rival the 
foreign rhubarbs, which are annually imported at a very 
heayy expence, it, will certainly become a. conſiderable ac- 
quiſition to this country, The Turkey, the Ruſſian, and 
even, the Eaſt- Indian rhubarbs, at preſent, it muſt be con- 
felled, are more ſightly to tho eye, and conſequently more 
marketable, than the Engliſn; but it is likewiſe well 
known, that much artiſice is uſed in raſping, colouring, 
and other manceuvres, to render them ſuch. By theſg 
methods their outward appearance is ſo much improved as 
eaſily to impoſe, on our ſenſes, and even ſome 
eminent druggiſts to conſider them as greatly preferablt ta 
the Engliſh. But it behoves the faculty tq examine whe- 
ther rhybarb may not acquire ſome noxjous quality from 
the colouring ſubſtance employed, and whether the griping 
effects ſo frequently gamplained of, may not ſometimes 
from the Dutch yellow, extracted from buekthorn 
berries, with which the root is n coloured. 


"The art of difguiling, «nd.yarioully fophilticating drugs, 
is now become a ſcience; and the dangerous conſequences 
reſulting from (his. ponairinne: — PTE 


interpoſitiqn of the legiſlature, 


The foreign rhubarb may be ſuppaſed to acquire ſame 
advantages from ſoil, climate, culture, and the mode of 
drying; but much more, I apprehend, from its ſuperior 
age. The root has not been cultivated in this climate till 
within theſe few years; whereas the foreign rhubarb, ac- 

cording 


| 
'1 
| 
| 
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coding to the teſtimony of the learned Proſeſſor B xn ius, 


ie not taken up till it is eleven or twelve years old, which 


alone may perhaps be found ſufficient to conſtitute the 
difference. This circumſtance at leaſt ſeems to deſerve 
future inquiry. In the 8 us endeavour to aſcer- 
ev hed ee e Joel 404-1) 
n n 9 "4 f i 5-747 $919 Wo. "ann 5 

Wich reſpe2to the ſpecinein of Egg rhilbarb Not I. 
and No, II. which were commmted to my exami- 
nation by dir Worthy Secretary, I have hitherto only had 


opportunity of making the following trale. he Mhvivelled 


ſezbrous appetrarice of thile ſpecimens ſeems to denote 
ſothe miterial defect to habe taken place i in the article of 
drying and curing the roots, which can auh be leurnt by 
iehce, SUN 1119111 12207 Of EIT T Tio 45 'K 
„ bovengan eee 0! at eee, l ah not Hort 
"It may not be itnproper #6 Hint, that all the larger roots 
mf to be perforated' through the centre, this part of the 
platt being the moſt liable to decay, and the proceſs of dry- 
ing ought to be performed with” expedition. The proper 
degree of heat may be aſcertained by dint of obſervation, 
and achuſted wich aeciiracy By thi dermomeer " Nn. 
Exrzziutur I. Pour tinftures were Urteri by PO 
Tarkey, Eaſt-Indiap, and the Engliſh rhubarbs No. I. and IT. 
of each half a'dtachm in an duneë of proof ſpitir, in four ſeparate 
vials, for three days, The tinctures, being ſtrained and filtered, 
appeared nearly fimilar as to ſmell and colour, only the two for- 
mer ſcemed rather more aſtringent and aromatic to the taſte, 


Exr. II. To fixty drops of each of theſe tinctures, was, added 
W cbodobnten of Gas ſteel. in a ſmall glaſs. The 
two tinctures of forcign rhubarb almoſt inſtantly aſſumed a duſky 


green, inclining to black, while the tinctures of the Engliſh rhu- 


barb, only acquired a darkiſh, brown colour. "" 
| | Exe, III. 
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xx. III. To each of the' above tinctures were now-added 
hve drops more of the chalybeate ſolution; when the Turkey 
and Eaſt- Indian tinctures became conſiderably more black, par- 
ticularly the former, The tincture of the Engliſh rhubarb ae- 
quired a deeper brown, ö 
War eee dne, A: hal 


xy, "IV; 'To Waltrate this more clearly, che four 5 mixtures 
were uſed as ink, and the names of each were written with them 


ln a fr ters tr te ESA. 
omar gone dhe Society inſpectin. 


Exv. V. were e e troubled with a 
painful ulcer is disleg, were given 60 grains of the powder of Faſt 
hen a "ou the . 1 hae _ twice. 


tw VI, bee eee LOOT 


fame quantity of Engliſh rite Bo. L: $49 operated. four Gaoes | 


Ber. VII. At the like internal he took the lame quantity of 
Engliſh rhubarb No. II. which aperaed bridkly three tunes, 


Ext. VII. Laſtly, he took of Turkey rhubarb only forty-five 
grains, which however operated four times, though'leſs brifkly 


than the Engliſh. All of them tinged the urine alike, and ope- 


N nauſea, 2 or gripes, 


1739 
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1 has ahead) been, obſerved, tat the tincture of the 
Turkey rhubarb taſted rather more aromatic than the reſt; 
and from Experiments I. II. III. and IV. it would appear, 
that it poſſeſſes, a, ſomewhat higher degree of aſtringency 
than the Eaſt-Indian; and that this rather exceeds the two 
Engliſh tinctures as to the aſtringent quality. For it is 
the known. property of ſalt of ſteel, or capperas, to ſtrike a 


black colour with aſtringents, and that | in proportion to the 
a degree 
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Bepree-of aſtringency; hence: the ſuperiority of galls as an 
r CT 
gables hitherto e 4 40 5 
— — rm ac 
Indian rhubarb is actually a weaker purgative than any of 
the reſt; and ee 
enionly e the hope n e ene 


re. 
e 9 eg OB 145 7 


n U 223 Uu. e hs 


mubarb, eſpecially d . as, menen 


ee ini ale lun 


uni lut 

From the vn Experiment 5 it appears, that farty- fire 
grains of the Turkey rhubarb contain the purgative quality, 
nearly equal to ſixty of the Engliſh, or in other wards, that 
the Engliſh rhubarb requires e 00 6 Ie amount of 


about one · ſourth more, to produce the fame This 


coincides very nearly with the reſult of ſome trials 
which were made ſome years ago, before the Engliſh plant 
had acquired ſufficient growth: but ſame later experi- 
ments evince, that it approaches nearer and nearer to the 


foreign rhubarb in proportion to its age. On the Whole, 


I think it is evident, that the culture of rhubarb in this 
country ought nat to be diſcouraged, gr the efficacy of the 
Engliſh -plant contemned, till it hag undergone a fair and 
candid trial. But on the contrary, various circumſtances 


evince, that it deſeryes farther encouragement, and farther 


inveſtigation; by which there ſeems much reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, in proceſs of time, we may be enabled not gnly - 
to ſupply a ſufficient quantity of the genuine drug properly 
cured for home conſumption,” but alſo for foreign markets. 
Many valuable exotics, after being inured to our climate, 
Nane u. en dane 
551 _ 
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Thus the Engliſh faffron is now acknowledged greatly to 
furpaſs that of Spain and other countries; the affufetida 
though a native of Perſia, now flouriſhes in the bo- 


tanie garden at Edinburgh; and it is to be hoped, chat in 


time, the Engliſh rhubarb, which already rivals the Eaſt- 
n OE ee 
ere ag | 194 
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Olfervations and Experiments on the comparative Vir 
lues of the Roots and Seeds of Rhubarb ;, wherein 
ſome frugular Properties of. their Reſidua (after 
aqueous: or | ſPirituous Tinttures a been We 
/ os —_ are diſtoverrdd. 


[By the Saws.) © 
* Nil intentaturs linquere, ” — 
Gawerines, | 


I SUBMIT to your conſideration the following addi- 
tional experiments, as a ſupplement to my late paper on 
rhubarb. | 

Being deſirous to know whether the four different kinds 


of rhubarb, mentioned in my laſt, retained any purgative 
quality after the tinctures were drawn from them by proof 


ſprit, I made the following experiments :— 


Exyenivent l. Thirty grains of the reſiduarn of the Turkey 
rhubarb were given in two ounces of ſpring water to the ſame 
young 


Cob J 


youpg perſon whg took; the powder, ond; mühe fame, regimens 


a4. not 4 little ſurpriſed, however, when he informed me 
—— three times, and that almod 8 as thirty Fa 


of the ſame rhubarb had done 3 few days before den given 


I; 12 $182 AU 
powder. | Ar eine vec fait, 1 elite Aug 510 e 
:0Bxvi II. At the intrrval of three! days, he taolc ther like 
quantity of the reſiduum of the Engliſh rhubatb No. I. Ts 


operated three times, and almoſt as freely as . of the 
powder of the fame No. I. had done before," ral 


Exe. III. At the like interval he took the reſiduum of the 
Engliſh rhubarb No. H. ien alſo operated three times. 


Exr, IV. At the farther interval of three days, the reſiduum of 
the Eaſl.- Indian rhubarb, was adminiſtered, but without producing 
any ſenſible operation. He experienced no ſickneſs, nauſca, or 
griping, from any of the above doſes The ſmall ulcers" in his 
leg had gradually aſſumed a better aſpect, and were now oy 


| healed, though no other medicine had been taken. 


Exr. V. To a healthy perſon, in the prime of life, were 
given, at due intervals between each doſe, Turkey rhubarb, and 
Engliſh rhubarb No. I. and II. in powder, of each thirty grains, 
The two former operated only twice; the laſt operated three 
times very briſkly. Each tinged the urine, the Turkey rhubarb 


"maſt; No. II. the leaſt. 


Exe. VI. In order to ence whether the aſtringent qua- 
ſity of the rhubarb was intimately connected with the tinging 
property, ſo as to accompany it in the urinary ſecretion, ten 
drops, of the chalybeate ſolution, were added to a wine-glaſsful of 
the tinged urine on the ſeverat days that the above reſpective 
doſes of rhabarb were wy hue no viſible change of colour 
2 | 


Ex» y. VII. Towards thecloſe of the year 176% a bee 
man, aged 46, who had for the laſt ten days laboured under an 
obſtinate conſtipation of bowels, attended with frequent colick 

0 pains, 
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pains, flatulency, head-ache, and. giddineſs, took at my, requeſt 
ol the powder, of Engliſh rhubarb No. I., and II. in, doſes, of 
thirty , grains. each, alternately, every, other night, ill ſhe; had 
taken ſix doſes. No. I. generally procured - three eaſy wotions 
No. II. ſeldom occaſioned more than two evacuations. The 
ſymptoms abated after the firſt doſe, and finally diſaappenred be- 
fore ſhe had taken the fifth, and p er * 
iy _ elbdy I was miniſtered," 


8 Ar VIII. 8 r hs foo the foot 
different kinds of rhubarb, by macerating ſixty grains of each in 
two ounces of proof ſpirit in ſeparate phials for ſeven: days. On 
filtering the tinctures, and drying the reſidua, it was found that 
the ſpirit had extracted forty grains from the Turkey rhubarb; 
thirty-ſeven grains from the Eaſt-Indian; thirty-two grains from 
the Engliſh rhubarb No. I.; and thirty-four grains from No. II. 
The reſiduum of each, however; ſtill retained a conſiderable de- 
gree of aſtringency, as appeared from the inks which they yielded 
with the chalybeate ſolutions The characters written with them 
were indeed leſo black than in a former experiment; though ſuf- 
kcjently ſo to mark out the aſtringont quality. The Turkey 
len af the "_— mu che Engliſh No. II. the lighteſt,” 


Exp, IX. To a healthy middle-aged perſon, were given, at 
ſuitable intervals, in a glaſs of ſpring water, the reſidua of each 
of the tinctufes alternately with an equal weight of the different 
rhubarb in powder; when it was again found, that the reſidun of 
each operated very nearly as much as the ſeyeral powders; ex. 
cept' that of the Faſt-Indian, which had no ſenſible operation, 
while the poder of the ſame root operated twice. The reſidus 
likewiſe evidently tinged the urine, ard proved diuretic, even be- 
fore their . operation commenced., | 


Er. x. Since writing the above; Mr. Tuc Divis, late 
an "ingenious apothecary at Bradford, to whom I had recom- 
mended ſome experiments with Engliſh mne FL: J. favoured 


me with the following account s I, 
G 10 «Tha 
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' 4 The Engliſh thubatb greatly ee t 

gave it to a patient of a weakly habit, and found it operated both 

fool wal urine more poweffully e e equal quantity 'of 
the Faſt Indian rhubarb.” | 


In a ſublequent letter, Sd a contin 
that the- Engliſh rhubarb, afier being infuſed io boiling water, 
cold lime water, or rectiſied ſpirits of wine, does not remain an 
inert maſs deſtitute of virtue. I attended to the effects of theſe 
ſeveral” preparations as cloſely as my time would, admit, and 
having made the following experiments which po lately * 
eee eee eee | 
Exe. XI. « Having infulad dns duties and 6 half of Rug- 

liſh rhubarb, in three ounces of boiling water, for twenty-four 
hours, and having ſtrained, dried, and pulverized the reſiduum, 
I gave forty-five grains of it to à poor man in two,cunces of pep- 
permint water ; it procured to looſe ſtools in about five hours. 
In the evening he complained of griping pain of his bowels, with 
giddineſo, ind pain of the head and loins, which obliged him at 
fix'o'clock to go to bed. Theſe ſymptoms increaſing, I viſited 
him at nine, and found his pulſe full, and that he had paſſed at 
3 eee per 


recovered. 


Exe, XII. RR 
lu three ounces of rectißed ſpirit of wine, I gave the ſame perſon, | 
at the interval of three days, fifty-five grains of the reſiduum. 
The urine after the ſecond making was very pale, but not in ſo 
large a quantity as after the firſt doſe, SOUP AGE Ty 
briſk motions without griping him. | 


Exy, XIII. After infuling the like quantity in three ounces a 
of cold lime water, I gave him, at the further interval of two 
days, fifty grains of the refiduum. This procured only two 
ſtools, but as much urine as the firſt doſe. Before it operated, 
he complained of ſevere pain, but it ſoon went off,” Thus far 
ny. correſpondent, —— 


RteManis. 
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From Experiments I. II. III. and IX. it appears that 
the reſiduum of tubarb, after a tincture has been extracted 
from it by proof ſpirit, inſtead of being reduced to a mers 
taput ' mortugm as has been commonly imagined, ſtill re- 
tains its purgative quality in an eminent degree, except 
the Eaſt-India rhubarb, which (in Experiments IV. and 
IX.) ſeemed to have entirely loſt it by maceration in the 


Exe, VIII. ſhews, that proof ſpirit does not deprive 
either foreign or Engliſh rhubarb of their aſtringeney. 


From Exp. X. XI. XII. and XIII. it further 
that the Engliſh rhubarb is not diveſted of its purgative 
or diuretic power; by boiling water, reQified ſpirit of wine, 
or lime-water; and that the griping quality which rhu- 
barb exerts in certain conſtitutions, ſeems to be increaſed 
by a watery menſtruum. The giddineſs and other ſymp- 
toms being ſo remote from its uſual operation, ought ra- 
ther to be attributed to peculiarity of conſtitution, or other 
adventitious circumſtances. 


From Experiments V. and X. where the diFerect 1 pow- 
ders were given in ſubſtance without any tincture being 
drawn from them, the purgative effects of the 5 7 
| 'Tremed to be at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of the 
foreign rhubatbs. The reſult of theſe experiments being 
ſomewhat different from ſome of the preceding ones, mult 
be referred to difference of conſtitution in the perſons who 
took fimilar doſes, 


Experiment VI. Here the well- watt property of 
thuboels in eng the utile of: 4 Neu colour (even be; 


fore its purgative operation takes _ ſhews the extreme 
l ſubtilty 
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- ſubtilty of this portion of the drug in pervading the finer 
ſeries of veſſels; and its retaining this tinging property fo 
tenaciouſly in Experiment IX. after a tincture had been 
drawn from it by ardent ſpirits, nay, even after circulating 
with various animal fluids, ſeems to point out, that, were 
it not for the high, price it bears, rhubarb might be turned 
to. good account as a, colouring ſubſtance. Its yellow 
colour reſiſts aquafortis, and , other acids, which deſtroy 
the colour of infuſions. of faffron, n, and oller ve- 
getable yellows. 


From. this — wor we further 8 has 13 
property is diſtin from the aſtringent quality, ſince the 


urine, though deeply tinged with it, communicated no 
viſible blacknels to a ſolution of martial vittiol, which it 
would not have failed to have done, had the urine, gon- 
tained any aſtringent impregnation, |, The aſtringent qua- 
lity of this drug, therefore, does not appear to enter the 
blood veſſels, agreeably to what I have __ ME 
concerning the Peruvian bark.* f 23910191 " 


From Experiment VIII. it appears, that the two Mins 
rhubarbs yield more ſoluble parts to proof ſpirit, than either 
of the Engliſh, and that of the latter No. II. rather ſur- 
paſſes No. I. in this reſpect. But it is evident from the 
ſubſequent experiments, , that the purgative power of rhu- 
barb does not keep pace witli its ſolubility i in ardent ſpirits, 
becauſe the reſiduum, which remains inſoluble in that men- 
ſtruum, yet retains the purgative virtue;. and the, Eaſt- 
Indian, though more ſoluble, is yet leſs purgative than the 
Engliſh. It is remarkable, that the ſpirituous extract of 
rhubarb does not purge, but that the extract made by 
water after ſpirit does; as if the purgative quality reſided 
chiefly in a combination of gummy and ſaline matter. 

In my ſecond letter to Dr. SAaundzns, on the ted Peruyian bark. 
| The 
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The nauſeous taſte of rhubarb ſeems to ariſe from a ſweet 
combined with a bitter, and affords room to believe, that 
it contains a ſaccharine matter, which probably might be 
obtained in a ſeparate ſtate by a ſuitable chemical proceſs, 
Accordingly, I find the celebrated M. SyzzLe, a German 
chemiſt, is ſaid lately to have ſucceeded in obtaining from 
it a falt conſiſting of the faccharine acid united to an earth 3 
und M. Mops. aſſerts, that rhubarb contains this ſelenetic 
matter to the amount of one-tenth of its weight. 


How imperfect is our knowledge concerning the conſti- 
tuent parts of vegetables, and even of thoſe vegetables with 
which we are the moſt familiar! Whence it would ſeem 
adviſeable, in order to have their virtoes entire, that we 
ſhould give them in ſubſtance, the form in which nature 
preſents them, rather than in infuſion or tincture. This at 
leaſt ſeems evident with reſpect to the drug now under 
conſideration. 


My learned Friend the DAN of GrocesTes, in a late 
converfation on this ſubject, having dropt a hint that the 
ſeeds of rhubarb might probably deſerve attention, I was 
determined to try them. Accordingly Mr, Rack fa- 
voured me with a little parcel, of the ſame age as the roots 
of the Engliſh rhubarb, (viz. four years old) though not 
the produce of the faine plants. 


Exyzrimen't XIV. Twelve grains of the ſeeds reduced to 
powder, were given to 4 woman of fifty years of age in a glaſs of 
plain water. The powder caoſed a flight nauſea, and fickneſs 
attended with gripes, and afterwards operated briſkly three times. 


Exe. XV. The ſame quantity given to a middle-aged man, 
operated twice without producing theſe ſymptoms. The ſune 
perſon two days after took twenty grains, witeh operated four 
times in a gentle, eaſy manner. 

Vor. III. Ff Exe, XVI. 
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Exe, XVI. A tincture was then drawn from ſixty grains of 
the ſeeds in two ounces of proof ſpirits. On filtering the tincture, 
it was found that the ſpirit had extracted only ten grains from 
the ſeeds; for the reſiduum left in the filter, when dried, weighed 


forty grains. 


Exy, XVII. This tincture poſſeſſed the taſte, and other pro- 
perties of rhubarb, and its aromatic quality was more predomi- 
nant than in any of the tinctures drawn from the root. The aſ- 
tringent property, however, was manifeſtly leſs; for on adding 
the uſual quantity of a ſolution of martial vitriol, and writing with 
it, the ink ERR e cs Ge Gator the rebliig 
prepared from the root. 


Exy. XVIII. Twenty grains of the powder of the ſeeds were 
given to another perſon of middle age, which operated briſkly 
three times; the urine in this, as well as the former caſes, was 
very lightly coloured. At the interval of two days, this expe- 
riment was repeated with the ſame effect. 


Exr. XIX. The ſame perſon, at the like interval, took twenty 
grains of the reſiduum of the above-mentioned tincture, which 
operated alſo three times; but more gently than the powder. 


Exy. XX. This experiment was likewiſe repeated within 
three days, and with ſimilar effect on another perſon. 


REMARKS. 


From theſe experiments it appears, 

1/7. That twelve grains of the ſeeds operate on ſome 
perſons nearly as much as twenty on others, though of the 
fame age. On ſome, they act gently; on others, more 
roughly: ſuch is the difference of conſtitution. Hence the 
neceſſity of repeating the experiments on ſeveral ſubjects, 
before the effects of this or any other drug can be ſatisfac- 
torily aſcertained, In general, it would ſeem to appear 

* that 
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that twenty grains of the ſeeds are adequate to thirty of the 
root, ay to the purgative power, | 


2dly. That the reſiduum of the ſeeds is nearly equal in 
this reſpect to their powder, according to what was diſco- 
vered concerning the reſiduum of the root; but here the 
proof ſpirit extracted leſs from the ſeeds, than from the 
root by way of tincture. 


34ly. That the ſeeds appear to be more aromatic than 
the root, but to contain leſs aſtringency than even its reſi- 
duum, when treated in the ſame manner, | 


Some writers alledge, that the diſtilled water of rhubarb 
contains a purgative quality, But this merits farther-con- 
firmation, and at the ſame time ſuggeſts ſome additional 
experiments to thoſe whoſe curioſity may prompt them to 
proſecute the ſubject, which is ſtill far from being exhauſted. 
The chemical and medicinal properties of the diſtilled wa- 
ter, and of the reſiduum; the elaſtic fluid extricated by diſ- 
tillation; the eſſential ſalt, and the aſtringent principle, may 
all afford further novelties worthy the attention of a curious 
obſerver, and perhaps throw new light on the hidden qua- 
lities of this important drug, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
A. FOTHERGILL, 


BaTH, Feb. 10, 1785. 
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Opinions on the Virtues and Quality of the Engliſh Rhu- 
barbs, in Letters from different Medical Gentlemen. 


ESE TER LL 
[From J. C. LET TSO, F. R. S. and S. A.] 


Sm, 


$ ary roots of rheum 'palmatum ſent to me from Bath 
I carefully examined: in colour and grain they re- 
ſembled the beſt "Turkey rhubarb in the ſhops, with the 
fame grittineſs and taſte in chewing; but with the diffe- 
rence of being more inucilaginous, probably owing to the 
circumſtances of age and degree of dryneſs. In theſe re- 
ſpects, however, I could not clearly diſcover any difference 
in the two ſpecimens. They were carefully dried and 
powdered, with a view to aſcertain their medicinal qualities 
from experiment. | 


By the occaſional uſe of Turkey rhubarb, I had pretty 
well acquired the knowledge of its operation on myſelf, in 
a doſe of ten grains, which affords one evacuation. I took 
ten grains of the ſpecimen marked No. I. and ſo far as I 
could judge, the effect was preciſely what I might expect 


from the fatne quantity of Turkey rhubarb. 


About a week afterwards, I purpoſed to take the ſame 
doſe of the ſpecimen marked No. II. but ſome circumſtances 
of immediate attention having occurred, I did not execute 
my attention. On that night, however, I ſuffered an un- 
uſual degree of pain of the abdomen, without knowing any 
cauſe for ſuch an event, having enjoyed for many preceding 
months, as well as ſince, the moſt uninterrupted health. 

| I mention 
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I mention this circumſtance to ſhew, how cautious we 
ought to be in drawing concluſions from a ſolitary: fact; 
for had I taken the rhubarb as firſt propoſed, I might have 
aſcribed the unuſual pain to this vegetable. 


On the ſubſequent night I took it: it excited no pain or 
inconvenience, and produced an effect, though leſs than 
from No. I. I do not hence conclude, that No. II. was 
weaker, for whatever purgative medicine we give, it is 
obſervable, that the firſt doſe acts more powerfully than 
the ſubſequent ones, either from habit diminiſhing the ſti- 
mulus, or from leſs ſordes remaining after the firſt exhibi- 
tion of ſuch remedies; as ſnuff by uſe loſes its ſtimulus 
on the olfactory nerves. | 


It might ſeem a very natural inference, that a medical 
perſon is the beſt judge of the effects of medicine, by expe» 
riments made on himfelf; but this may be doubted, as his 
imagination may be more forcibly directed to fancy thoſe 
effects, which its knowledge induces him to ſuſpect. We 
have remarkable proofs in point, in many medical books, 
whoſe authors have related effects of remedies, which none 
but themſelves could diſcover. Lo explain this by a recent 
inſtance; the late celebrated Dr. SToxck, who wrote 
upon the diuretic effects of the Colchicum Autumnale, 
fancied he could feel its ſtimulus on the ſecretory organs of 
urine, and its almoſt immediate increaſe of that ſecretion ; 
which numerous experiments ſince have clearly proved to 
have depended upon the ardour of imagination. 


This led me to try the rhubarb, where imagination could 
not operate. I ordered it in about forty inſtances to chil- 
dren from one to three years of age; I never knew it to 
produce any griping that was perceptible; it anſwered as 


effectually, or nearly ſo, as the beſt Turkey, fo far as I could 
8 Ff 3 aſcertain 
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aſcertain by particular attention and enquiry; as many of 
theſe trials were made on my own children. I conclude, 
however, that although the ſame effects were produced, the 
foreign vegetable ſeems to be rather more active than the 
Engliſh rheum palmatum, in perhaps the proportion of 
one-third at the utmoſt, 


To ſum up my opinion: I conclude, that the exotic 
plant poſſeſſes no one quality which the other does not 
contain; that they are the ſame production; and that, 
probably, the ſuperior activity of the former may depend 
on circumſtances of ſoil, time of taking up the roots, their 
age, and the methods of drying, which future enquiries may 
doubtleſs determine. 


From ſome obſervations that have occurred to me, I ſuſ- 
peft that young plants have more mucilage, and leſs of an 
active reſin, than old ones; but at what particular period 
to fix the propereſt age for medicinal uſe, my obſervations 
do not warrant me to decide, 


With regard to the two ſpecimens of the Engliſh rheum 
palmatum marked No. I. and II. I find it difficult to give 
the preference. I rather prefer, however, that marked No, I. 


J. c. LETTSOM, 
Lonpon, 04. 29, 1784. 


LETTER 
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LETTER II. 
From Dr. Horz, Edinburgh.] 


T*. day I received your letter of the 11th of March, 
with two parcels of rhubarb. 


Your learned and well-informed Society know, that the 
rhubarb which we receive through Ruſſia, formerly called 
the Turkey rhubarb, is the root of the rheum palmatum, 
and different from the rhubarb received from China: we 
have been in poſſeſſion of this ſpecies of rhubarb above 
twenty years. 


Moſt of the apothecaries here uſe no other than what is 
raiſed in Scotland, For ſeveral years there has been no 
other uſed in the Royal Infirmary, When a found root of 
this is well dried, and properly dreſſed, it is in xo reſpeft inferior 
to what comes from Ruſſia, The point therefore before me 
is, the ſtate of preſervation of the two parcels ſent, of which 
I ſhall give you. my opinion without reſerve. 


I beg leave to premiſe, that as your letter is dated the 
11th-of March, the roots, from having lain in damp places, 
and from other cauſes, may have ſuffered. 


The parcel No, I. conſiſted of two pieces of roots of a 
moderate ſize, I cut each into four parts, by croſs inci- 
ſions; one of them Was the crown of the root, and evi- 
dently unſound in the heart, though not to any great de- 
gree; the other was ſound throughout, 


No. II. conſiſted of a ſmall branch, which was ſoft, flexible, 
and not ſufficiently dried, and of a larger piece of the * 
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of the root. Upon cutting it into four pieces, I was ſorry 
to find it unſound in the heart; in place of its natural beau- 
tiful nutmeg or marbled appearance, I found it brown, and 
lightly tinged with black, and ſoftiſh in the heart; the reſt 
of this piece was ſound and good, except a little under the 
bark, which was diſcoloured. None of the four pieces were 
externally dreſſed, and therefore not marketable, 


Although No, I, ſeemed to me to be more fully dried, 
and better dried, than No, II. it would be raſh to extend 
this opinion to the reſt of the parcels, It is proper to add, 
that none of the pieces were ſo unſound, as, in my opinion, 
to injure their medicinal qualities: but three of the four 
pieces would not keep; the moiſture and unſoundneſs would 
have extended, and ſpoiled more of the root. 


On the ſubject of rhubarb, I haye thought much, and 
made many experiments, and received much uſeful infor- 
mation: after all, it is a very difficult and uncertain attempt 
to dry rhubarb ſucceſsfully, 


It gives me great pleaſure to ſee Societies of Agriculture 
eſtabliſhed in different parts of England, If I thought it 
would be acceptable to your Society, I ſhould tranſmit to 
you what a long experience has taught me. Would it be 
acceptable to the Society to have a few ſeeds of the aſafue- 
tida plant, which is hardy? There are but four plants of 
it in Europe: two in this garden, and two in the King's 
garden at Kew, from ſeeds which I ſent Mr, AyTow two 
years ago, 


I aw, Sir, your obedient ſervant, 
| JOHN HOPE, 


P. S. As 
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P. S. As the Society ſeem deſirous to have the opi- 
nion of the beſt judges of home rhubarb, on the parcels 
claiming the premium, I tranſmitted the two parcels you 
ſent me to Sir ALEXANDER DICK, and ſend incloſed bis 
anſwer, 


EDINBURGH, July 17, 1784. | 


— —— 


LETTER III. 


[From Sir ALEXANDER Dick, to Dr, Hopz.] 


Dear Doc ron, 


I Got your letter, and ſpecimens of the rhubarb, with the 
Gentleman of Bath's letter to you, by your ſervant, 
yeſterday; and as I would not delay an anſwer to you in a 
matter of ſuch conſequence as my favourite ſubje& of the 
true rhubarb's cultivation in Britain, and my thoughts of 
theſe two ſpecimens ſent you from Bath; I offer you my 


thoughts frankly, as to a brother of the College, n 
lupo judge in this matter to m 


I indeed think neither of the two ſpecimens you ſent me 
are correctly dried, nor cured to advantage, either for modi- 
cinal uſes, or commerce. You do not ſee prevailing over 
the pieces you ſent me, the nutmeg-looking grain in theſe , 
roots, ſuch as has a ſimilarity to the colour of the flower of 
the plant when in its perfection, which I aſcribe either to 
the roots not being of ſufficient age; (that is, five or fix 
years at leaſt) or what my gardener (the bearer) ſuſpects, 
the roots have been too gradually dried, and not in a place 
ſufficiently well aired and warm in a proper degree, conſe- 
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ſequently have ſuffered by ſome damp and mouldineſs. He 
brings for your inſpection ſome pieces of mine, five or fix 
years old, and ſome of laſt year's drying, and ſome which 
the Society of Arts in London returned of mine, trimmed 
by their order, and approved of, 


I ever am, yours, 
ALEXANDER DICK, 


PRESTONFIELD, Fuly 20, 1784. 


— — ; — L — 
EETTER IV. 


[From Dr. Cumins, Dorcheſter, to the Secretary. 


SIR, 


BOUT the 26th of March laſt, I was favoured with 
your letter of the 1oth of the fame month, ac- 
companying two ſpecimens of rhubarb root of Britiſh 
growth, and requeſting my opinion, upon trial, of its qualities 
and efficacy, compared with that imported from Turkey. 


That I might be able to give the Society ſome informa- 
tion, and likewiſe to fatisfy myſelf as to its comparative 
merit, I immediately diſtributed ſmall parcels. of what you 
ſent me to ſome apothecaries in this place, diſtinguiſhing 

them by No. I. and No. II. as you had done; I alſo ſent 
a piece of each ſort to an eminent phyſician in this county. 
The accounts from the apothecaries are too vague and un- 
certain to be repeated, as the trials were not made with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy: but I am informed by my friend the phy- 
ſieian, that he gave a piece of No, I. to a lady, who was in 
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the practice of chewing rhubarb occaſionally; ſhe reported 
to him, that ſhe found it anſwer perfectly well, and in the 
fame doſe as that which ſhe had from the ſhops. The 
trial which I made upon myſelf was, I think, not quite ſo 
favourable, as it required three parts of No. I. to produce 
the ſame effect on me, as two parts of the Turkey rhubarb 
uſually did, though they both operated with equal eaſe; 
and No, II. I think is inferior in ſtrength to No, I. 


I am ſorry, Sir, to be obliged to ſend you an account ſo 
lame and unſatisfactory, yet it is the beſt that I can at pre- 
ſent furniſh, I hope you will receive more deciſive intel- 
ligence from the numerous practitioners at Bath, and ſhall 
be glad to learn that the efficacy of Britiſh rhubarb is found 
to be equal to that from Turkey, 


I had a rhubarb root ſent me laſt autumn, ſaid to be that- 
of the rheum palmatum, but was greatly diſappointed by 
ſceing it, in the ſpring or beginning of ſummer, ſhoot out 
large, round, entire leaves, ſimilar to thoſe of the rhapon- 
ticum, which I believe it to be. Can you inform me if the 
leaves of the rheum palmatum are digitated or palmated, the 
very firſt year after being tranſplanted? Or may we expect 
that theſe entire round leaves will in a nn year aſſume 
a palmated form ? 


With my ſincere wiſhes for the proſperity of the Society, 
and for the continuance of your health, | 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble ſervant, 
W. CUMING, 
DogrcnesTER, Aug. 14, 1784. 
| LETTER 
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LETTER V. 


[From Meſſs, CLARKE, Jacam, and CLARKE, Drug-' 
op” in London. ] 


Sin, 


W have deferred giving you our opinion on the two 

ſpecimens of rhubarb ſent to us by the Bath Society, 
wiſhing to join ſome phyſical obſervations to our own as 
druggiſts, thinking it a ſubject that required much nicety 
and attention. | 


The ſpecimen No. I. appears to be not of the true rhu- 
barb; it abounds more in gummy matter than reſinous, 
therefore, as a purgative, is much weaker than either the 
Indian, Ruſſian, or Scotch. Its texture is more lax and 
ſpongy than any rhubarb we ever ſaw, and its colour lighter, 
The grain in ſome parts is beautiful; but it does not com- 
municate to the taſte that warmth and bitterneſs which is 
always found in the other rhubarbs. Its ſmell is very ſin- 
gular, not in the leaſt reſembling rhubarb; it is beſides 
imperfectiy dried. It has been given in the uſual quantity 
of a doſe without any ſenſible effect. | 


The ſpecimen No. II. appears to be of the true rhu- 
barb, but we think not produced from the Ruflian ſeed, 
Its ſmell, taſte, and effet, correſpond in ſome degree with 
the foreign rhubarbs, only it is weaker, and the grain very 
indifferent. This has alſo been imperfectly cured, and we 
apprehend not taken up at a proper age. Of the two ſpe- 
cimens, we certainly give the preference to this, though 
think it inferior to the foreign rhubarbs. 


We 
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We have ſent for your inſpection two ſpecimens of ſome 
raiſed in Scotland on the eſtate of the Duke of Athol, 
which are produced from the true Siberian ſeed, The, 
Duke ſent us ſome the fame as the ſpecimen No. II. laſt 
year, upoh which we took the opinion of ſome gentlemen 
of the firſt eminence in the profeſſion, (the ſame with whom 
we have conſulted reſpecting yours;) they agreed, that it 
was nearly if ngt quite equal to the Ruſſian, in ſmell, taſte, 
and effect, but thought, by paying a little more attention 
to the curing, of it, its beauty might be increaſed. We re- 
preſented this to the Duke, and he has now ſent us. a ſpe- 
cimen (of which No, I is a part) of what we are to have 
in future, As yet we have not received any of it for ſaleg 
but of No. II. have fold a large quantity, which has been 


generally approved by the gentlemen who have uſedin, 


We hope this account will prove ſatisfactory to the 
Gentlemen of the Society: ſhould they wiſh any further 
trials to be made, and can fayour us with any larger ſpe- 
cimens, we will get them uſed in every form of pharmacy, 
and the different menſtrua. | 


We ſhall always be ready to give the Gentlewen our 
ſentiments on any ſubject that may come before them, 
which relates to our line of buſineſs. 


We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble ſervants, 
CLARKE, JACAM, and CLARKE. 
Loxpon, May 1, 1784. 


LETTER 
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LETTER Vi 
[From Mr. R. C. 81s, Dunmow, Eſſex.] 


inveſtigate the medical properties and powers of 
rhubarb of Engliſh growth, and to determine the 
proportion of its ſtrength to that of the Turkey and Eaft- 
Indian ſort, with any degree of accuracy, is a nice and dif- 
ficult point. It requires the conſideration of the differ- 
ences which may occur in the fpecimens themſelves, in the 
conſtitution and preſent ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels 
of the perſons taking it, and in the ſeaſon, and other inci- 
dental cauſes of difference. Many of theſe circumſtances 
are obſcure enough to eſcape or baffle the obſervation of a 
diligent i enquirer; and yet fo efficacious in changing and 
determining the medical powers of a medicine, as to cauſe 
the ſame drug to produce very different effects in different 
perſons, or even in the fame perſon on different trials; and 
at another time to cauſe two drugs, of different medical 
powers, to produce effects nearly fimilar: therefore nothing 
leſs than a variety of different trials, repeated by different 
perſons for a length of time, can eſtabliſh certainty in this 
caſe. It would be wrong to amuſe with crude experiments. 
Therefore all I can now ſay is, that the ſample No. I. ap- 
pears the beſt of the two, and to reſemble the foreign in 
colour, flavour, and grain, more than No. II. 


Both ſamples conſiſt of a larger and a ſmaller piece: 
the larger cut flat, and the ſmaller cylindrical, or a frag- 
ment. A drachm of each piece, and of Turkey, and good 
Eaſt-Indian rhubarb, each freſh powdered, and placed on 
a ſeparate piece of paper, ranged, when compared with 
reſpect to deepneſs of colour, in the following order: 1ſt, 
The flat piece of No. II. by far the paleſt. zd, The cy- 

lindrical 
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lindrical piece of the ſame ſample, much higher coloured. 
zd, The cylindrical piece of No. I. 4th, Eaſt-Indian» 
5th, The flat piece of No. I, 6th, Turkey, the deepeſt 
yellow of any, 


The rhubarb taſte and aſtringency of the ſamples ſeemed 
proportioned to the colour. The flat piece of No, II. cut 
very pale; and in powder was not yellower than the pow- 
der of the flat piece of No, I. when ground with double its 
weight of ſtarch. Infuſed cold, it gave very little colour 
to water, but to proof ſpirit a colour equal to that of the 
flat piece of No, I. At the ſame time the cylindrical piece 
of the ſame ſample No. II. gave both to water and proof 
ſpirit a higher tincture than even the flat piece of No. I. 
or either of the foreign rhubarbs. I am not qualified to 
ſpeak of the comparative ſtrength of the medical powers 
of Engliſh and of foreign rhubarb: Nor do I know of any 
quality in the Engliſh that is inimical to health. 


From the examination I have made of this rhubarb, I 
have no reaſon to apprehend any bad effect from its uſe: 
But my experience is not ſufficient to warrant me to think 
it right to adminiſter it in the general courſe of my prac- 
tice, In all delicate caſes, experiments ought to be made 
with the greateſt caution, and even jealouſy. 

R, C. SIMS. 

Duxmow, 13th of the Bth Month, 1784. 


END 
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